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The  place  which  Crystal  Domino 
Sugar  has  made  for  itself  with  discrimina' 
ting  home-makers  has  brought  the  con¬ 
viction  that  a  complete  line  of  sugar 
products  of  the'  Domino”  standard  would 
win  equal  recognition.  Therefore  these 
new  products  are  now  offered  under 
the  famous  "Domino”  brand. 


As  in  the  past.  "Domino"  will  always 
stand  for  the  best  in  sugar  products — 
purity  in  manufacture,  cleanliness  in 
delivery,  and  full  weight  in  the  packaiges. 
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This  new  binding  is  just  what  you 
have  always  wanted.  It  contains 
our  regular  22  volumes  on  India 
paper,  two  volumes  hound  in  one^ 
with  flexible  covers — at  a  price 
lower  than  has  ever  before  been 
asked  for  any  standard  encyclopedia. 


THE  NEW  POPULAR-PRICED  BINDING  OF  THI 
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proves  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the 
encyclopedia  you  have  been  looking  for.  If  you  once 
examine  a  single  volume  you  will  prefer  the  Americana  to 
any  other  at  any  price. 


The  ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERI¬ 
CANA  presents  the  essential  facts 
of  all  the  wisdom  of  all  the  world; 
written  in  clear,  concise,  understand- 


sumptiious  bindings  in  22  volumes. 

Use  the  money-saving  coupon  be¬ 
low.  It  will  bring  you,  free,  a  hand¬ 
some  84-page  book,  with  color-plates 


able  language— from  the  American  and  specimen  pages  of  the  Ameri- 
josuh  Strong  viewpoint,  and  for  American  readers.  cana,  together  with  details  of  our 

There  will  be,  of  course,  no  re-  Special  Offer  on  the  New  Popular- 
...g^^*******’***'*'^.^^  duction  in  the  price  of  the  more  Priced  Binding. 
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The  Low  Cost  of  Living 

Where  We  Want  It^  and 
Where  We  Don* t  Want  It 


\  a  recent  letter  from  “Hashimura 
Togo”  in  Life,  that  Wallace  Irwinized 
Jap  lets  out  some  views  on  the  Low 
Cost  of  Living  due  from  a  Low  Tariff. 

He  declares: 

“If  every  Tom,  Hick  and  Darry  can  pur¬ 
chase  style  for  liS,  stylishness  will  go  out  of 
fashion.  .  .  .  We  do  not  wear  clothing  to 
cover  our  nudes  from  publicity.  We  wear 
them  to  make  our  prides  feel  more  high  up. 

“A  suit  what  cost  less  are  never  so  good 
like  a  suit  what  cost  more,  because  it  contains 
less  pride.  You  could  not  feel  entirely  cov¬ 
ered  by  clothes  whose  cheapness  seem  im¬ 
modest.” 

At  our  first  laugh,  we  were  sure  that  Togo’s 
philosophy  covered  one  of  the  truths  in  advertising. 

^Vhile  some  advertisements  always  point  to  the 
lowest  possible  price,  many  others  point  to  the 
quality  or  the  style  which  warrants  the  higher 
price,  and  even  the  highest  price. 

Really,  the  question  is,  What  do  we  want  the 
product  for? 

Excuse  us  if  we  don’t  give  any  concrete  illustra¬ 
tions  of  those  price  contrasts  in  the  advertisements. 
You  rvill  be  more  interested  in  picking  them  out  for 
yourselves. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  lowest-priced  article 
that  is  advertised  has  its  certain  quality  which 
makes  its  cheapness  a  wonder. 

And  from  that  point — the  remarkable  quality 
for  the  fewest  pennies — advertising  ranges  up 
through  all  the  grades  of  added  qualities  for  added 
money. 


Some  of  these  added  qualities  one  person  waJ 
and  another  person  doesn’t  want.  The  taste  | 
one  isn’t  the  taste  of  another.  S 

The  necessity  of  sheer  serviceableness,  and  th| 
only,  is  enough  in  one  case;  while  in  another  casa 
personal  taste,  which  costs  a  higher  price,  seeaj 
equally  a  necessity. 

In  some  cases  the  quality  of  durability  mal 
the  highest  cost  seem  to  be  the  cheapest  purchs 
In  other  instances  it  is  our  cultivated  or  senati 
taste  which  requires  the  higher-priced  artk 
In  many  more  it  is  our  pride  that  makes  the  tK 
of  the  highest  cost  the  only  one  to  be  considen 

As  Togo  said,  we  buy  them  “to  make  our  prid 
feel  more  high  up.” 

It  is  through  this  infinite  variety  of  persa 
tastes  and  dbtinctions  that  advertising  opera 
upon  us. 

For  the  curiosity  of  the  thing,  go  through  th 
advertising  pages  and  note  those  articles  which  f 
attractive  chiefly  because  they  are  so  good  and ; 
cost  so  little,  and  those  other  articles  which  i 
more  luxurious  and  attractive  with  prices  li 
range  higher  and  higher. 

In  the  same  month  the  same  p)erson  buys  sa 
articles  because  they  are  so  good  for  so  little  moB 
and  other  articles  because  they  are  of  a  qua! 
which  must  be  had  at  any  price,  and  their  hi^ 
prices  are  the  proud  sign  of  that  desired  superkxi 

Right  here  is  the  first  problem  the  manufacti 
has  to  settle  when  he  starts  out  to  create  someth 
to  sell.  Shall  he  aim  at  making  something  at  T 

{Read  the  rest  of  this  on  pagt 
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Jean  Paul  Marat 

The  name  of  Marat  will  forever  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Reijin  of  Terror  durinjj  tlie  French 
Revolution.  He  fell  at  last  by  the  hand  of  Charlotte 
Ccjrday  to  avenge  the  loss  of  her  lover.  This  period 
rontains  more  of  dramatic  interest  than  any  other  in  the  world’s 
history.  It  is  out  of  this  period  that  the  Empire  was  born,  domi¬ 
nated  and  ruled  by  Napoleon.  It  is  Kenerally  concided  the  best 
account  of  the  French  Revolution  is  by  .^merica’s  ttreat  historian. 
Dr.  John  Clark  Ridpath.  The  story  of  this  period  should  b<’  read 
by  every  .American  who  prizes  bis  citizenship  and  loves  his 
country.  How  els<'  are  wc  to  judKe  of  the  Kieat  questions  that 
confront  our  own  Republic  except  from  the  lessons  of  the  past 

Six  Thousand  Years  of  History 

Ridpath,  the  historian,  takes  the  reader 
y  back  to  tlie  very  befrinning  of  civilization  and  traces 
man's  career  down  thnxifrh  the  long  highway  of  time, 
through  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  and  nations.  He 
covers  every  race  and  every  nation,  and  holds  the  reader  spell¬ 
bound  by  his  wonderful  eloquence.  Nothing  more  interesting  or 
inspiring  has  ever  been  written.  If  you  wogld  know  the  history 
of  mankind,  every  sacrifice  for  principle,  every  struggle  for  liberty, 
every  conflict  and  every  achievement,  then  embrace  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  place  in  your  home  the  world-famed  publication— 

Ridpath’s  HistorymWorld 

We  will  name  our  special  low  price  and  easy  terms  of  payment 
only  in  direct  letters.  A  coupon  for  your  convenience  is 
printed  on  the  lower  comer  of  this  advertisement.  Tear  off  the  coupon, 
write  your  name  and  address  plainly  and  mail.  We  do  not  publish  our 
special  low  price  for  the  reason  Dr.  Ridpath’s  widow  derives  her  support 
from  the  royalty  on  this  History,  and  to  print  our  low  price  broadcast 
would  cause  injury  to  the  sale  of  future  editions. 

Mail  Coupon  for  46-Page  FREE  Booklet 

We  will  mail  you  our  beautiful  forty-six  page 
free  booklet  of  specimen  pages  from  the  History 
without  any  obligation  on  your  part  to  buy.  Hundreds 
who  read  this  have  thought  that  some  time  they  would 
buy  a  History  of  the  World  and  inform  themselves 
on  all  the  great  events  that  have  made  and  unmade 
nations.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  at  least  send  the  coupon  and  find 
out  all  about  our  remarkable  offer  ? 


Ridpath’s  Graphic  Style 

Ridpath’s  enviable  position  as 
a  historian  is  due  to  his  wonder¬ 
fully  beautiful  style,  a  style  no  other 
historian  has  ever  equaled.  He  pictures 
the  great  historical  events  as  though 
they  were  happening  before  your  eyes; 
he  carries  you  with  him  to  see  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  old;  to  meet  kings  and  queens 
and  warriors;  to  sit  in  tho  Roman  S-nate;  to 
march  against  Saladin  and  his  dark-sklnnod 
followers;  to  sail  the  southern  seas  with  Drake; 
to  circumnavigate  the  globe  with  Magellan. 

He  combines  absorbing  interest  with  supreme 
reliability,  and  makes  the  hertx-s  of  history  real 
living  men  and  women,  and  about  them  he 
Weaves  the  risi-  and  fall  of  empires  in  such  a 
fascinating  style  that  Hi.story  becomes  as  ab¬ 
sorbingly  interesting  as  the  greatest  of  fiction. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 


^  */QJ>  ^ 

-.r-  * 


FREE 

COUPON 


/  »  /  Western 

/  Newspaper 
>  /  AssociaUon 
^  H.  E.  SEVER,  Prest. 

^  l40S«.IIrirlH>ni  Mt, 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 
Please  mail,  free,  4A>pR|rp 
RMple  booklet  of  Rldpotb*! 
Hlstorj  of  ike  World,  contain¬ 
ing  photoj^vures  of  Napoleon. 
Queen  Klizabeth.  Socrates, 
esar  and  Shakespeare,  diagram 
of  Panama  Canal,  etc.,  and  write  me 
full  particulars  of  your  special  offer 
to  Hvkkybody’S  readers. 


LTiWitu  I  w  Ik 0:1  >  n 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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lowest  price  consistent  with  elementary  quality? 
Or  shall  he  add  to  that  elementary  qu^ity  other 
features  which  cost  more  money,  but  which  our 
educated  taste  will  appreciate  and  want  to 
buy? 

The  fact  is  we  all,  as  a  people,  have  become  tre¬ 
mendously  trained  up  in  our  taste  and  pride.  Our 
incomes  are  the  regular  servants  of  that  educated 
taste  and  pride.  That’s  what  our  money  seems  in¬ 
tended  for. 

We  demand  a  lower  cost  of  living.  But  we,  who 
read  this,  want  lower  prices  for  some  things  so  that 
we  will  have  the  money  left  to  buy  the  morj  lux¬ 
urious  things,  which  can  be  had  only  at  the  higher 
prices. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  soaring  prices  of  some 
homely  staples  are  intolerable,  and  we  kick 
against  them,  as  we  should,  with  all  our  might. 
At  the  same  time  there  are"  other  articles  which 
are  demanded  by  our  educated  tastes,  and  by  our 
pride  of  possession;  and  for  these  articles  of  en¬ 
hanced  quality  we  are  going  to  pay  the  higher 


prices  which  necessarily  fit  them.  Indeed,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  some  of  these  articles  of  distinction  which 
appeal  to  our  pride,  we  can  almost  say  with  Togo, 
“cheapness  would  be  immodest.” 

And  these  manufacturers  who  advertise  to  us  in 
Everybody’s  are  the  wise  watchers  of  our  sheer 
needs  on  the  one  side,  and  of  our  developed  tastes 
on  the  other  side,  and  they  satisfy  us  on  both  sides. 
On  one  page,  we  find  the  excellent  and  dependable 
article  of  lowest  cost.  .\nd  a  page  further  on,  the 
article  into  which  has  been  put  other  features  which 
cost  more  money  and  which  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  pay  for. 

P.  S. — A  man  to  whom  we  read  the  above  edi¬ 
torial  made  this  remark: — “That’o  perfectly  true, 
and  it  applies  all  along  the  line.  We  pay  five 
cents  to  go  to  the  moving-picture  show  and  five 
dollars  to  go  to  the  opera.  If  they  charged  us 
five  dollars  to  go  into  a  ‘movie,’  we  would  fall 
dead.  If  they  charged  us  five  cents  to  go  to 
the  opera,  we  wouldn’t  go.” 
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IIBRARY-SLIPS 

'  ^  ONC  WITH  , 


Free 


THREE.1NONE  OIL  CO.,  42-CTW  Bro«aw>y.  New  York 

Send  me,  without  one  cent  o(  coM,  a  generous  sample  o( 
3-in-One,  and  the  3-in-One  Dictionary,  all  free. 


Just  As  Good 
As  New” 


\Y70ULDN’T  you  love  to  see  your 
dining-table,  bullet,  piano  and 
other  furnishings  of  wood  that  make 
home  beautiful,  always  bright  and 
new  looking? 

Wouldn’t  it  be  fine  to  wipe  away  the  marks 
of  time  and  use,  almost  as  easily  as  you  would 
a  film  of  dust? 

Then  do  this  simple,  easy  thing:  ^ 

Wring  out  a  cloth  in  cold  water.  /  /  j 
Put  a  few  drops  of 


3-IN-ONE 

OIL 


on  it.  Wipe  the  furniture  you  wish  to  brighten,  wringing  out  doth 
frequently.  Dry  and  polish  with  a  soft  woolen  doth  or  a  cheese  doth, 
rubbing  with  the  grain  of  the  wood — never  in  cirdes.  This  treatment 
obliterates  scratches,  finger  marks  and  stains.  It  brings  again  the  fresh, 
lovely  gloss  and  shows  the  beautiful  grain  of  the  wood.  Best  results  are 
had,  however,  by  going  over  but  a  comparatively  small  surface  at  a  time. 

3-in'One  oils,  deans,  polishes  and  prevents  rust.  Every  home 
should  use  it.  It  makes  the  finest  dustless  duster  in  the  world. 

Sold  in  all  good  drug,  hardware,  grocery,  housefumishing  and  general 
•tores.  I  oz.  bottle  lOc;  3  oz.,  23c;  8  oz.  pt.),  5(k.  Also  in 
Handy  Oil  Ca:^  33^  oz.,  23c.  If  you  carmot  find  these  cans  at  your 
dealer  s,  we  will  send  one  by  parcel  post,  full  of  3'in-One  for  30c. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

42-CYW  Broadway,  New  York 


s 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


UBlUnf  wd  CMttamlm.  m  beaaUlnl  BchBMit  Mill, 
BELMONT  COLLEGE  iar  Vmiii  Wmmii  (2(tk  year) 
aodWAKDSEMIN/IJtY  far  Tawig  Ladies  (49th  year) 

NafthTillc,  TMBCuec 

KALAMDEITH.  PrM  4.1>.BlaAHTON,7iot  Ftm, 

POST-CHRISTMAS  TERM 
Half-millios-dolUr  plant.  $300,000  new  this  ye*r»  indtida 
ins  modern  Academic  Buil<hnf.  Fully  equipped  tpecui  J 
1  Schools  of  Music,  An.  Domestic  Science  and  &x>ressiOa^  I 
Faculty  consists  entirely  of  college-trained  medalists.  J 
32  states  represented  in  this  year's  enrollment.  School  I 
HR  of  Music  largest  and  best  equi|K>ed  in  the  Sout^  with  f 
Amesican  and  European  trained  instructocs.  [• 
r  jt  Certificate  privilege  to  Vanderbilt,  University  f:- 

of  Tennessee.  Universitv  of  Chicago, Vassar,  i't'< 
Wellesley  Smith  and  others.  Completely  Ps'? 
/n#  equipped  Juniw  College,  including  College 
Mjf  Jif  Preparatory,  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years, 
leading  to  di^omas.  Tennis,  hockey,  basket- 
»  ball,  horseback  riding  A  few  rooms  available** 

several  with  private  teth.  $240  for  boa^  laun*  fill 
llA  dry,  literary  tuition,  physical  education  and 
MKk  swimming.  Janiia^  •  June.  Catalogue*  / 

•  i||E\  booklets  and  views  free  on  requesC  T 

jMuiic  Taylor  Maiwig 

RrrlMrar,  AK. 

.,>v  Box  B  jgmfyjrn 


Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for  life. 

For  twenty  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Enfraviog  and  Thrcc-Ctlor  Work 
Our  arraduatoo  ram  $20  to  $50  a  week.  We  aaaiat 
them  to  aecure  there  poaltlona.  Learn  how  you  can  be- 
come  aiccesdul.  Terms  easy — livin,  inexpensive.  Write  for 
catalopie— NOW  I 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
046  Wahash  Avenue,  Etflugham,  Illinois 


Gbokgia,  Gainesville. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory 

Among  the  foot  hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  College  of  highest  grade; 
conservatory  in  affiliation.  The  South’s  representative  among  Na¬ 
tional  Colleges  for  women.  Students  from  thirty  states.  Catalogue 
and  booklet,  “The  Brenau  Girl,”  on  request. 


New  York,  New  York  City,  61  East  77th  Street 

The  Finch  School 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Intermediate,  Upper  School 
and  Post  Graduate  Departments.  Technical  School  includes  domes¬ 
tic  training,  secretarial  course,  book-binding,  etc. 

Mrs.  Jessica  Finch  Coscrave,  Principal. 


Natiol®  Park 

Semin&i?H^Girls 

Junior  College.  AU  High  School 
counes  and  t  yean  of  College  work.^^ 

X  Wide  range  of  Vocational,  Academic  and 
X  Cultural  itudiet.  Attention  to  special  talents  X 
/  and  tndlTldual  tastes.  Music,  Art,  Homemaking.  \ 

/  Open-air  life  near  National  CapltaL  Illustrated  book  \ 

/  on  request  Address  Box  IBS,  Forest  Qlsn,  m.\ 


New  York,  Valhalla. 

Chappaqua  Mountain  Institute 

Mom  New  York,  with  separate  departments  for  both  sexes  under  14 
years,  in  care  of  Home  Mother.  43rd  year.  New  buildings,  70  acres, 
900  ft.  altitude.  $300  to  ^375.  Primary,  Preparatory,  Commercial,  Man- 
aal  Training,  Domestic  Science  and  Music  Dept.  Address  Box  R. 


Sixty-fifth  Year 


ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN 


ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

B.  A.  and  B.  S.  Broad  culture,  with  elective  voca¬ 
tional  courses  that  fit  for  life  and  for  self-support. 
Faculty  in  close  touch  with  the  girls.  Chosen  body 
of  students.  Health  and  safety  paramount.  Pure 
air,  pure  artesian  water,  fine  campus.  New  fire¬ 
proof  dormitory,  electric  light,  steam  heat.  Good 
table.  Catalogue.  Box  106. 

JULIA  H.  GULLIVER,  Ph.D.,  LL  D  ,  Pats. 


Pennsylvania,  Overbrook. 

Miss  Sayward’s  School  JeTpht’:‘*  coriegt"re^S 

and  special  courses.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges.  Music 
department.  Physical  training,  outdoor  sports,  horseback  riding. 


AMERICAN 

ACADEMY 

DRAMATIC  ARTS 

FOUNDED  IN  1SS« 


Connected  with  Mr. 
Charles  Frohman’s 
Empire  Theatre  and 
Companies 

FBANKUN  H.  SARGENT 
Ptaident 

For  Catalogue  and  Information,  apply  to 
THE  SECRETART,  ROOM  151,  CARNEGIE  HALL  NEW  YORK 


The  UniveKsity  of  Chicago 

w  w  w  w  «  in  addition  to  resident 
f’l  I IR/I  I*  work,  ofiers  also  instrue- 
“  ^  --  -**  “  tioo  by  conespondence. 

CTITIW  F"  detsllsd  In- 

^  I  ^  If  1  fonnstloa  sddress 

U.  af  C(Div.  S  JCUcags.OL 


M  XbIwM  PermanenUy  C 


Corrected 


Don't  let  this  humiliating  habit  grow  on  you.  The  Reed  method 
correots  It  In  a  few  weeks.  It  Ls  the  most  thorough,  scienttfle  and 
uniformly  sucressful  method  ever  devised  for  natural  speech.  To 
prove  It  we  give  A  WEEK’S  TNIAL  FWCE.  Endorsed  by  highest 
authorities  and  all  former  pupils.  Ree<l  method  u.scd  In  public 
schools.  Teachers  ran  greatly  Increase  their  Incomes  by  taking 
special  teachers' course.  Writ  today  for  catalogue. 

THE  REED  SCHOOL.  3(3  Hubbard  Avenne,  Detroit,  Mich. 


and  thousands  of  others  during  the  p^  nine  yean.  No 
sing-songing  or  time-beating.  11  let  run.  summering  will  wreck  your  life's 
harness  and  handicap  your  endeavors.  Beautiful  96  page  book  and 
Special  Raw  sent  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

IctWrib  MM,  rra„  Kutt-Waten  Stbiil  hr  StaoBcnn.  Itc.,  It  2  Rnt  SL,  MhiaikN.ins. 


The  advertisements  in  Everj-body’s  Magazine  are  Indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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“Something  Entirely  New  in  Books’’ 


“  To  have  enabled  us  to  have  such  a  compendium  of  all  knowledge 
close  at  hand,  in  a  series  of  light,  compact  volumes,  which  one  can  handle 
almost  as  easily  as  a  newspaper,  is  an  achievement  comparable  only  to  the 
feats  of  efficiency  engineering  of  which  we  are  hearing  so  much.  " 

— From  a  letter  written  by  Prof.  Roscoe  Pound,  Harvard  University 


The  new  encyclopaedia 

BRITAN  NIC  A  is  indispensable  to 
you  because  of  the  very  complexity  of  the 
civilization  of  which  you  are  a  member. 


There  is  so  much  to  learn.  The  most  successful 
man,  and  the  least  successful,  is  just  a  fly  on  a  big  wheel 
—a  mere  unitin  a  vast  universe  of  strange  interests  and 
diverse  aims  and  activities.  It  is  obvious  that  no  man 
nowadays  can  carry  in  his  head  all  that  he  needs  to 
know  of  the  vast  realm  of  knowledge  that  lies  out¬ 
side  his  own  experience.  No  ordinary  books  will 
help  him,  for  they  are  mere  fragments. 


plates  ; 

300  maps.  Printed  on  India  paperj 
it  occupies  a  cubic  space  of  2  feet. 


But  modern  ingenuity  has  come  to  his  assist¬ 
ance.  A  great  book  has  been  devised  and  per¬ 
fected,  the  function  of  which  is  Utility.  Every 
man  can  now  increase  the  sum  total  of  his  knowledge  by  resorting  to  this  useful 
and  never-failing  storehouse  of  universal  information,  and  drawing  upon  it  with 
the  same  certainty  that  millions  of  people  in  New  York  every  day  draw  water 
from  the  Croton  reservoir  simply  by  turning  the  nearest  faucet. 


No  matter  what  your  situation  in  life — whether  you  are  a  millionaire  or 
a  wage-earner,  a  professional  man  or  a  clerk  in  a  store,  the  head  of  a  bank  or  a 
bank  clerk,  the  head  of  a  household,  a  retail  merchant,  or  a  young  person  just 
starting  a  career — the  New  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  can  help  you  to  solve 
your  problems,  to  add  to  your  efficiency,  and  to  get  the  most  out  of  yourself. 


It  is  new 
It  is  up-to-date 
It  is  trustworthy 
It  is  comprehensive 
It  is  easy  to  handle 
It  is  easy  to  consult 
It  is  easy  to  buy 

To  form  the  acquaintance  of  the  New  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  to  rub  shoulders  with  the  genius 
of  the  modem  world.  SEND  FOR  THE  PROSPECTUS.  It  is  itself  “a  book  worth  while.” 


THE  FINAL  DATE  The  approaching  termina- 

—  tion  of  the  sale  of  the  new 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (11th  Edition)  direct  to  the  public 
is  an  event  of  immediate  significance  to  book  buyers,  students 
and  workers  generally.  The  sale  was  closed  in  England  on 
December  20th,  and  the  price  raised,  but  in  view  of  the 
much  larger  territory  to  be  covered  in  this  country,  permission 
was  given  by  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press  to 
continue  the  present  prices  and  terms  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  a  short  time  longer.  Announcement  of  the  final  date 
for  registering  orders  in  this  country  before  the  prices  are  in- 
creased,  will  be  made  in  tbe  next  issue  of  this  magazine. 

■tf _ 
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''No  man  of  business,., can  afford  to  be  without  it!"' 

-Vice-President  of  the  National  City  Bank,  New  York 


Any  day  down  at  the  National  City 
Rank  ii\  Wall  Street,  you  will  find  the 
New  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  in  use  in  a 
working  business  library  that  is  the  product 
of  the  highest  grade  of  business  acumen. 

The  Standard  Oil  Interests  have 
never  been  behindhand  in  seizing  u|X)n 
aids  to  success.  The  men  conducting 
this  great  institution  appreciate  the  value 
of  expert  knowledge  that  is  available  any 
time  it  is  wanted,  and  on  any  possible 
sort  of  occasion.  They  are  men  quick  to 
recognize  the  lates  tand  best  means  for 
improving  efficiency.  They  make  money 
work,  whether  they  put  it  into  an  ency¬ 
clopaedia  or  a  share  of  stock.  And  they 
know  that  system  counts,  in  making  in¬ 
formation  accessible,  no  less  than  in  the 
handling  of  checks.  The  Encyclopaedia 
Itritannica  systematizes  all  kncnoledge. 

A  lar^e  manufacturer  of  flavoring  ex¬ 
tracts  found  that  the  information  the  book 
gave  him  about  materials  used  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  was  alone  worth  more  than  its  price. 
A  big  company  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  brass  products 
had  the  article  on  Iron  and  Steel  reproduced  for  special  use  in  connection 
with  its  business.  An  expert  on  commerce,  writing  of  the  industrial  articles, 
says:  ‘-This  work  ought  to  find  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  manager  of  big 
works  in  the  English  speaking  world. 


National  City  Bank 
Wall  St.,  New  York.  The  largest  bank 
in  America 


WHERE  THE  NEW  EN- 
CYCLOPAEDIA  BRITAN¬ 
NICA  IS  IN  DAILY  USE 


A  few  represmtative  firms  otit 

of  many  thousand  subscribers  in 

the  world  of  finance,  business, 

manufacturing,  etc. 

••  Fidelity  Casualty  Co. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 

John  SVanamaker. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co. 

Berkshire  Life  Ins  Co.  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass. 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. 

Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Junes  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

The  J.  K..  Gill  Co.,  PortUnd.  Ore. 

New  York  Edison  Co. 

Home  Life  Insurance  Co. 

American  News  Co. 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

International  Harvester  Co., 
Chicago. 

American  Optical  Co.,  South- 
bridge,  Mass. 

Studcbaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co., 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

National  Tube  Co.,  Ifittsburgh. 

Travelers’  Insurance  Co.,  liart- 
ford  Conn. 

Equitable  Life  Ins.  Co. 


THE  NEW  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 


llth  Edition  (Published  by  The  Cambridge  University  Press)  is  the  most  highly  perfccic. 
instrument  for  making  knowledge  available  for  use.  It  is  the  only  complete  systematized  in\  ec 
tory  of  ell  the  knowledge  that  has  practical  value,  and  is  the  product  of  the  organized  co-opcri 
tion  of  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  world’s  thought  in  every  department  of  human  activity. 


Howard  Elliott 

Pres.,  N.  J'.,  .V.  H  R. 

Subscriber  Xo 


Office  Library  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

With  the  Britannica  on  second  shelf  from  top 


100,000  Americans  are  using  daily  this  wonderful  new  encyclopaedia,  whicl'J 
*  tells  the  whole  story  of  human  knowledge  in  a  new  way,  in  tbr^ 
light  of  the  most  recent  research  and  in  readable  and  interesting  language.  It  l>  ' 
the  most  successful  book  of  our  time,  and  the  most  useful.  Every  universit 
library,  more  than  2,0(X)  public  libraries,  all  of  the  great  newspapers,  hundred- 
of  banks,  manufacturing  corporations,  thou-  ,  „  i,wv>  -i  i  .l-  l 

sands  of  business  men,  lawyers,  doctors,  clergy¬ 
men,  engineers  have  bought  it.  The  book 
reviewers  have  referred  to  it  in  the  most  flat¬ 
tering  terms,  and  it  is  being  sold  in  every 
country  of  the  world  where  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  spoken. 

Fifteen  hundred  practical  experts  and 

specialists  from  21  countries  worked  together 
on  a  systematic  plan  to  produce  this  entirely 
new  work,  and  the  unprece¬ 
dented  sum  of  $1,5CK),(X)0  was 
spent  to  make  it. 

Whether  you  are  a  manager 
or  clerk,  banker,  merchant, 
manufacturer  or  salesman,  steel 
man  or  grocer,  this  work  has  a 
claim  upion  you.  It  renders  a 
service  unpai^leled  in  this  day 
of  specialization. 

"The  best  library  for  the 
business  man.  Progressive 
firms  should  see  to  it  that  it  is 
not  only  in  their  offices,  but  in 
the  homes  of  those  on  whom 
their  business  success  dejiends,” 
says  a  specialist  on  business 
system. 


Full  Sbermkn 


Dark  Grcr« 


A  Clearing  House  of  Modern  Thought,  Knowledge  and  Achievement 

Through  which  the  layman  can  pita  hit  doubta  and  difficultiea  with  the  certain  assurance  that  no  reasonable 
demand  for  information  will  be  dishonored.  It  is  an  absolutely  necessary  book,  in  view  of  the  stress  of  life 
and  the  vast  expjnsion  of  the  world's  activities,  to  any  man  who  wishes  to  be  of  his  age  and  not  merely  in  it. 

The  work  has  all  the  comprehensiveness  of  an  ideal  library,  the  quick  accessibility  as  to  contents  of  an 

ordinary  dictionary,  and  (in  the  convenient  India  paper,  flexible 
leather-bound  format)  the  unprecedented  quality  in  a  work  of  ref¬ 
erence  of  being  as  easily  handled  as  a  magazine.  Its  necessity 
as  a  resource  is  measured  by  the  helplessness  of  even  the  most 
learned  man  alive  in  the  face  of  the  vast  complex  of  things  know- 
able,  and  its  value  in  use  by  the  thoroughness  with  which  every¬ 
thing  that  can  possibly  interest  a  civilised  people  has  been  traversed 
and  indexed  by  the  experts 
who  write  it. 

If  every  other  book  in 
the  world  were  destroyed,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
so  far  as  essentials  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  would  be  possible 
Photo,  Topical  Pres,  ^construct  the  human 

The  Bank  of  England  stoiy  from  its  pages,  m 

Tnreadneedle  St.,  London,  where  the  which  l,5tK)  representative 

Britannica  is  used  experts  give  an  exhaustive 

- ,  account  of  all  human 

achievement. 


Copyritht,  Clinedinst 

State,  War  and  Navy  Departments 
Building — 6.5  Sets  are  in  use  in  various 
Government  Departments 


Vast  as  is  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge,  it  is  fin¬ 
ite,  and  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  exhaust  its  es¬ 
sential  contents  within  the 
compass  of  28,150  quarto 
pages  of  1 ,500  words  each, 
and  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  an  encyclopaedic 
arrangement  by  which,  with 
the  further  aid  of  an  index 
volume  containing  500,000 
references,  any  isolated 
item  of  information  is  in¬ 
stantly  accessible. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Hon.  William  C.  Redfield 
Subscriber  No.  tsoit 


George  Westinghouse 
Subscriber  No.  gSb 


Elbert  H.  Gary 
Subscriber  No.  2<fj05 


NOTICE  REGARDING  DELIVERIES  Those  who  intend  to  subscribe  at  the  present 

■ . .  '  low  prices  are  advised  to  send  their  orders 

during  the  current  month  (January).  Immediate  delivery  out  of  stock  now  on  hand  can  then  be  guar¬ 
anteed,  but  orders  are  likely  to  be  received  during  February  and  March  in  such  quantities  that  deliveries 
will  be  subject  to  delay.  The  demand  for  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  before  the  monthly  payment 
system  is  almlished,  will  necessitate  the  manufacture  of  another  large  edition,  for  which  leather  will  have 
to  be  provided,  the  paper  made  and  the  printing  undertaken  on  a  large  scale.  The  printing  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  edition  of  5,(KH)sets  requires  the  uninterrupted  running  of  Iti  cylinder  presses  for  a  period 
of  six  months.  India  paper,  furthermore,  can  only  be  supplied  by  one  mill. 

You  should  sign  and  mail  now — before  you  forget  it — the  inquiry  form  on  the  next  page.  You 
will  then  be  sure  of  prompt  delivery  and  of  purchasing  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  before  it  costs  from 
$211.00  to  $.50.(K)  more,  and  before  the  monthly  payment  privilege  is  withdrawn. 
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(See  three  Receding  pages) 

WHY  NOT  SETTLE  THE  MATTER  TODAY? 

There  are  three  questions  to  consider:  1.  “Shall  I  be  glad  to  have  the  new  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  in  my  home?”  2.  “Shall  I  order  it  now  while  I  can  get  it  for 
$5.00  a  month?”  3.  “Shall  I  wait,  knowing  that  if  I  do  purchase  it  later,  it  will  cost 
me  $29.00  more  and  be  sold  for  cash  payment  only?” 


LET  THE  160-PAGE  PROSPECTUS  HELP  YOU  TO  ANSWER 

SENT  BY  MAIL  ON  RECEIPT  OF  REQUEST 


44,000,000  words,  40,000  articles,  28,150  pages  of  text  written  by  1,500  contributors,  dealing  with  half  a  million 
topics,  with  8,000  full-page  plates,  text  illustrations  and  maps,  cannot  be  described  in  a  few  i>aragraphs,  nor  in  a 
magazine  advertisement.  We  have,  therefore,  prepared  a  large  prospectus  of  KiO  pages  which  will  enable  you  to 
learn  as  much  as  you  will  need  to  know  about  the  Encyclopaedia  llritannica  in  case  you  wish  to  sul^cribe. 

Send  for  it  today. 


A  Wonderful  Book — Revealed  by  a  Wonderful  Prospectus 

A  few  of  its  features  are  suggested  by  the  following  sub-divisions  of  its  contents,  and  dealt  with  in  the  prospectus : 


A  History  of  All  Nations,  Ancient  and  Modern,  with  an  account 
of  their  Government,  l.,aws,  Institutions,  Finances,  products 
of  Agriculture,  Mines,  Forests  and  Commerce  (with  statistics). 

An  International  Dictionary  of  Biography,  including  biographies 
of  living  celebrities,  Statesmen,  Politicians,  Emperors,  Kings, 
Queens  and  Presidents,  great  Merchants,  Soldiers,  Sailors, 
Artists,  Musicians,  Sculptors,  Actors,  Explorers,  Scholars, 
Writers,  Administrators,  etc. 

A  Gazetteer  and  Guide  to  Geographical  Knowledge  upon  the 
laigest  scale  (with  descriptions  of  Seas  and  Oceans,  Continents, 
Islands,  Rivers  Lakes,  Mountains  and  Hills,  Deserts,^  Volca* 
noes.  Natural  Wonders  and  Phenomena  of  the  Earth,  its  Cli- 
mates,  Weather,  Plants  and  Animals,  native  Peoples,  Countries, 
Cities  and  Towns,  and  narratives  of  Exploration  and  Discovery). 

A  Handbook  of  lienees.  (Astronomy,  Biology,  Chemistr>', 
Geology,  Mathematics,  Physics,  etc.) 

A  Handb^k  of  Art  and  Applied  Art.  (Painting,  Sculpture, 
Engraving,  Illustration,  Photo^phy,  Priming,  Ceramics,  l^ce, 
Embroidery,  Tapest^,  Jewelry,  Furniture,  Wo^-carving,  Metal 
Work,  Decoration,  Glass,  etc.) 

A  Handbook  of  Sociology  and  Economics.  (Capital,^  Wages, 
Wealth,  Production,  Money,  Socialism,  Communism,  Coopem- 
tion,  Tariff,  Value,  Liquor  Laws,  Charities,  Prisons,  Cnmin» 
ology,  the  Insane,  Deaf  and  Blind,  Trusts,  Temperance,  etc.) 


Application  for  160-Page  Prospectus 

Manager,  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 
120  West  32d  Street,  New  York 
Send  me  by  mail  the  Prosi^ectus  of  the  11th  Edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  with  particulars  of  prices,  bindings, 
deferred  payments,  bookcases,  etc. 

Name _  _ 

Profession  or  Business  _ 

Residence  -  -  - - 


An  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion,  Philosophy  and  Literature: 
(1)  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  famous  Heresies,  the  Papacy, 
Religious  Orders,  the  Reformation,  Sects  and  Creeds,  the  Great 
non-Christian  Religious  Systems,  Buddhism,  Hinduism,  Mo¬ 
hammedanism,  Religious  Raders,  Ancient  Religions,  tlie  Story 
ofthe  Bibleand  of  each  of  its  boolu,  the  Talmud,  etc.:  (•)  Mvsti- 
cism,  ^epticism.  Scholasticism,  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Pragmatism, 
Psychology,  Aestlictics,  FUhics,  Psychical  Research,  etc  ;  (B) 
the  Literatures  and  Autliors  of  all  nations  and  times.  Aids  to 
the  Study  of  Literature. 

A  Ready  Reference  Guide  to  Industries,  Commerce  and  Trade 
(mth  statistics  i^rtaining  to  agricultural  and  manufacturing  out¬ 
put  of  all  countries,  states,  cities  and  important  towns). 

A  Handbook  of  Engineering  and  Invention.  (Wireless  Tele- 
gtaphy,  .Mining,  Electric  Lighting,  Acetylene  Lighting,  Power 
Transmission,  Electro  Chemistry’,  Synthetic  Chemistry.  Turbines, 
Traction,  Color  Printing,  Moving  Pictures,  Ship-building,  Steel 
Construction,  Tunnels  and  Canals,  etc.) 

A  Library  of  Law,  IT(fi)  articles  comprising  (1)  Legal  Systems, 
such  as  Roman  and  Greek  I.aw,  Mohammedan  Law,  Indian  l..aw, 
etc.;  (2)  International  Ecclesiastical  Law:  (B)  Criminal  Law, 
Evidence,  Divorce,  etc.;  (*1)  Social  and  l^bor  Legislation;  (Tt) 
Company  Law,  Bankruptcy;  (C»)  Biographies  of  Lawyers  and 
Law-makers. 

An  Encyclopaedia  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  (Serum  Treatment, 
Bacteriology,  Tropical  Medicine,  Malaria,  Yellow  Fever,  Sleep¬ 
ing  Sickness,  Plague,  Tuberculosis,  Diphtheria,  Meningitis, 
Hydrophobia,  Lockjaw,  the  X-ray,  Surgery  of  Heart  and  Brain, 
Aseptic  Treatment,  Radium  in  Surgery,  Household  Medicine, 
Hygiene,  Baths,  Sanitation.) 

A  History  of  War  and  M  ilitary  Science,  such  as  has  not  appeared 
in  any  other  work  of  reference.  (Armies  of  the  world;  Army 
Organization,  Infantry,  Artillery’,  Cavalry,  Ordnance,  Machine 
Guns,  Coast  Defense,  Army  Signalling,  War  Game,  Strategy’  and 
Tactics,  History  and  C'riticism  of  individual  Wars,  Battles  and 
Campaigns,  Great  Soldiers.) 

A  Handbook  of  Internationa]  Politics.  (The  Peace  Movement, 
the  Hague  C'onferences,  the  new  F^ast,  China,  Jaiian,  and  the 
Philippines,  the  Balkans,  Foreign  Policies  of  England,  France, 
Germany  and  other  cemntries;  Spheres  of  Influence.) 

A  Handbook  and  Dictionary  of^  Archaeology  and  Classical 
Antiquity.  (Recent  excavations  in  Crete,  Sardinia,  Asia  Minor, 
I^g>'PB  Africa,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America;  new  dis¬ 
coveries  about  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome.) 

A  Guide  to  all  Sports  and  Pastimes.  (Two  hundred  and  sixty 
articles, covering  all  indoor  and  outdoor  sjxirts  and  games.) 

A  Handbook  of  Manners  and  Customs.  (Tattooing,  'J'otemism, 
Cannibalism,  Taboo,  Witchcraft,  Initiation,  Funeral  Kites,  An¬ 
cestor-worship,  Salutations,  ^luuming.  Tarring  and  Feathering, 
Ritual  Murder,  etc.  1 

A  Dictionary  of  Music.  (One  hundred  and  stx^  articles  on  mu¬ 
sical  instruments  of  all  kinds;  articles  on  musical  forms,  such  as 
Svmphony,  Oj>era,  Concerto,  etc.,  the  Orchestra;  History  of 
Music;  the  Great  Musicians,  Composers  and  Singers  of  the  past 
and  of  today.) 

A  Nature  Library.  (The  whole  circle  of  life,  articles  about  every 
species  of  Beast,  Bird,  Reptile,  Fish,  Insect  or  Mollusc,  etc.,  of 
land  or  w*ater:  the  great  families  of  Plants  and  their  subdivisions; 
the  story  of  Evolution,  in  its  manifold  applications,  Mimicry, 
Heredity,  Migration,  etc.) 

A  Register  and  Detailed  Summary  of  Contemporary  of  Life  and 
Progress.  ( Developments  of  today  in  the  social,  artistic,  indus¬ 
trial  and  )K>litical  life  of  our  ow’n  and  all  other  countries,  the  new 
movements  and  tendencies  in  literature,  science  and  pbilosophv, 
in  philanthropy  and  other  fields,  every  activity  in  recent  world 
history,  the  warp  and  woof  for  the  history-making  of  tomorrow.) 
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STUDY 

LAW 


WHY  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


pA 


stop  Forgoing 


BECOME 
A  NURSE 


m  %  '~PH£  Chautauq^ua 

f  I  School  of  Nursing 

!|  I  has  trained  thousands 

I  ”  f  of  women  in  their  own 

I I  M  homes  to  earn  SIO  to 

■  %  ^  ■Pi  #  $25  a  week  as  nurses. 

^  Send  for  a  copy  of 
"How  1  Became  a 
Nurse”  and  our  Year 
I  Book— 245  pages  with 

actual  experiences  of  Chautauqua  Nurses. 

Forty-tight  sftcimeu  Ussoh  ptigfs  sent  fret  to  all  inquirers. 

The  Chautauqua  School  of  Nursing 

[281  Main  Street _ Thirteenth  Yew _ Jnmentown,  N.  Y. 


On/jr  Lmm  Schooi  of  tto  Kind  In  Amm^lem 

only  recosnlzed  resident  law  school  In  the  United 
States  conferring  Decree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws— LL.B.— 
by  correspondence.  ONLY  law  school  in  U.  S.  conducting 
standard  resident  school  and  srivinK  same  instruction, 
by  mail.  ONLY  law  school  Riving;  ever  4SO  class>room 
lectures  to  its  extension  students.  ONLY  law  school 
ins  a  full  S-year.  University  Law  Course,  by  mail,  havins 
an  actual  faculty  of  over  SO  prominent  lawyers.  (3  of  whom 
are  Asst.  UniUm  States*  Attorneys)  in  active  practice. 
ONLY  law  school  in  existence  i^ivin^  Complete  Course  In 
Oratory  and  Publie  Speaklns.  in  conjunction  with  its  law 
course.  We  suarantee  to  prepare  eur  students  te  pass 
bar  examinations.  School  hi$?hly  endorsed  and  recom* 
mended  by  Gov.  Officials.  Business  Men.  Noted  Lawyers 
and  SUtdents.  Send  tod^  for  Larse  Illustrated  Prom 
pectus.  Special  courses  for  Business  Men  and  Bankers 
HASILTOW  COtme  Of  LAW, 601  »dwrti«lno$hlo-Cliieago.BI. 


NO  MORE 


[ThiMis-mds  have  lecn  successfully 
under  my  instruaion.  Ks* 

|tat>!i'ihe«i  nineteen  years.  Largest, 

'liest  equippefl  and  tiK>st  successful  school  for  stammerers  In 
|lhc  worKl.  Endorsrfl  everywhere.  Tri.il  less«*n  expl.iintng 
Ilotne  ln^truaion,  also  LW-ixige  l)Ook,  “The  Origin  and 
Tre.itiiient  of  Stammering.’*  it h  good  advice,  rRKH. 

*'  ”  .  .  . .  IVtroit.  Mich. 


Lay  the  Foundation 
of  Fame  and  Fortune 


bcetf*  A.  U«ii 
BpMch  £xp«r$ 


[fieorc**  Aiuirew  I.ew  is.  1  •»9  A<lelaide  St. 


Whether  you  are  to  practice  at  the  bar 
or  to  w*in  success  in  busine.ss,  our  lawyer- 
endorsed  College  Law  Course  can  make 

^you  a  master.  Not  a  short  cut— not  a 
^*makeshitt  not  a  condensed  summary. 

Books,  lessons,  lectures,  illustrative  cases, 
examinations,  encouragement.  24  years  of 
salary  raising.  Graduates  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  every  state.  Write  lor  cata¬ 
logue  and  ''evidence.** 

SPRAGUE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  UW 

SSI  Am.rie.li  SullSlnf,  DriraH,  MIeh. 


CIVIL  SERVICE 


potltlun.  .re  In  .11  p.rta  of  the  countrjr.  Good  p.y,  steady 
work,  life  positions.  conKeuI.I  surroundinffs,  promotions  on 
merit,  short  hours,  anousi  vacation  and  sick  leave  with  pay. 
Many  thousands  appointed  yearly.  Itoth  sexes.  Xo  political 
pull.  Nearly  3iX),0Uil  claaslOed  positions.  Common  school  edu¬ 
cation  Butflefent.  Full  Information  and  Questions  used  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  free. 

COllNBIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


THArS  AIX  VTIi:  WANT  TO  KNOW 
Now,  n-e  will  net  give  you  any  grantf  prim 
—or  a  lot  of  fr#*  ttn  f f  if  you  answer  this  ad. 
Nor  do  we  claim  to  iiiake  you  rlrh  la  a  w^k. 
But  if  you  are  anxious  to  develop  your  talent 
with  a  successful  cartoonist,  so  you  can  aiak* 
wane  j,  send  a  copy  of  this  picture  with  6  centn 
in  stamps  for  portfolla  af  eartaant  and  tampla 
lauan  plate,  and  let  us  expLvin. 

IHt  W  1.  EVANS  SCHOOL  Of  CARTOOMNG 


833  Ltafcr  m,  CkvcbM,  0. 


Short-Story  Writing 


A  course  of  fortv  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  structure, 
and  writing  of  the  *ihort»Star.v,  taught  by  Dr,  L  Berg 
Kftenwela,  K«litor  Lippincott’s  M.igazine.  Orrr  .  j/r 
tiumlrtd  //.  »/ir  Study  C  arfrp  under  Pr.y/ess,>rs  in 
//ar^  ardt  BrtKvUt  Cornell  and  leading  colleges, 
S^tKPage  ('atalag  Free.  Write  Today 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

llept«  S4N.  'Springfield,  Maaa. 


I’ll  teach  you  I 
personally  bv  mail.  U  I 
rears  successful  te.ii.hing.  Big  I 
^  field  for  men  and  women.  You  can  I 
Farii  $18.00  to  $^1.1  00  nW'cH^k.  1 
iford,  II.  c.,  vritet:  ••Earned  whUe  * 

•mirae.’*  Write  today  f.r  catal.y.  eaiuplea,  etc. 

'trolt  School  of  Letterlnr, 

•R0Nt{.  rounder  iVj.L  2701  IWroU,  Mkb 


FRENCH-GERMAN 

SPANISH-ITALIAN 

Is  Easily  and  Quickly  Mastered  by  the 

k  LANGUAGE -PHONE 


Increase  Y our  Elf  f  iciency 

The  great  necretof  business  and  social  success 
IS  the  ability  to  remember.  I  can  make  your 
mind  an  infallibleclassihed  index  from  which 
you  can  /nzfanr/y  select  thoughts,  facts,  fig¬ 
ures,  names,  faces,  arguments.  1  will  enable 
yemioconcentrate,  develop  self  control,  over¬ 
come  self-consciousness,  bashfulness,  think 
on  your  feet  end  intelligently  address  an  audi¬ 
ence  without  notes.  My  method  is  easy,  clear, 
8imple,infallible.  Itisnotatheory,butBcien- 
tiAc  and  practical,  endorsed  by  such  notables 
as  Elbert  Hubbard,  Prof.  Swing,  etc.  It  is  the 
result  of  20  years  experience  in  developing 
memories— oyt  r  50,000  students.  1  want  to 
Lfove  all  I  elatan.  90  write  todayfor  Copy  of  my 
book  Huw  To  Remember"  FltEK— xIm  learn 
how  to. obtain  FtIEE  copy  of  my  book  "How  To 


WCcHnbincd  with  the 

Rosenthal  Method  of 
Practical  Lingulstry 

This  Is  the  n.vtural  way  to  learn  a  forelyn 
lanmiaKC.  You  hear  the  Ilvlnc  voice  of  a 
native  professor  pronounce  each  word 
and  phrase.  He  speaks  as  you  desire — slowly  orqulokly,  nlcht  or 
day,  for  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time.  It  Is  a  pleasant,  faselnat- 
Inc  study:  no  tedious  niles  or  memorlzInK.  It  Is  not  CNpensIve 
—  all  members  of  the  family  can  use  It.  You  simply  practise 
durlPK  spare  moments  or  at  convenient  times,  and  In  a  stirprls- 
ingly  short  time  you  speak,  read  and  understand  a  new  laneuaee. 
Jh'sc  or  Cylinder  Records — Send  f^  r  booklet,  and  portieuttirs, 
THE  I..\XGU.4GE  PHONE  METHOH 
914  INt.aM  llalldln.  9  Welt  45th  Street  Sew  Tork 
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If  Coming  To  New  York 
Why  Pay  Excessive  Hotel  Rates? 


WexnrLETTnfrrsBaiTT  miK.Mtint.,OMe>goi, 


COME  TO  BATTLE  CREEK 

TlwMIeCmtWmtoriun  aflordi  ttw  most  abundnl 
bcilitm  for  resl.iKRatii)ii  knllh  unprowiint  fl* 
■nMK  M  sydn  pkysKal  allurt  ctnu  s  mtmjliM 
Mill  I«tarn.3miain4  golf.  foMi]  moloraiq.koitiH 
aoi  I  kaadred  oHier  attticlive  foitiim  Ml  ndi  a<vi  rr*> 
qrM  >itli  ijcfil  nterlainmirt  CmlalimllitceiwiM 
fovtMaqn  kbe  4en««q  froa  fmraMe  diMUc  conMion 
Imicrite  vnnmiMiqs  jcwnlific  iiM<Ms.iiid  aaily  ac* 
cawpavision —WRITE  TOR  PROSRECTUS  — 

THE  MNITARIUM-B«rTLECREEK.niCH.Boxl09 


TUC  UAMII  TAN  Modern  appolnt- 
1  ni:i  llAmlL  1  un  ments;  homelike; 
ideal  location  for  family  and  transient 
trade.  8  blocks  to  White  House.  Amer. 
plan.  f2.S0jip  per  day._BookIet  and  map. 
‘‘PALMBEACH’  B7th«-8«a,  Fla.” 


“Palm  Beach  Betel  •  **  Excellent  terrice  nt 

ReeeeneMe  mtee.  Capacity  400.  Warrobathinf.  Oolf. 
OottaRee  Booklet.  Tbrough  trains.  Outdoor  music. 


4  4.1....^:..  r<:4er  maklbokouuh- 
Atlantic  Gity.  b  l  e  n  h  e  i  m. 

Above  illustration  snows  but  one  section  of 
this  mamifleent  and  sumptuously  fitted 
house— the  Open  Air  Plaza  and  Enclosed 
.Solariums  overlook  the  Board-walk  and  the 
ocean.  The  environment,  convenience  and 
comforts  of  tlie  Marlborouith-Blenheim  and 
the  invigorating  climate  at  Atlantic  City 
make  this  the  Ideal  place  for  Winter  and 
Spring.  Alwaysopen.  Vi  rite  for  handsomely 
Illustrated  lH>oklet.  Joslah  White  A  Sons 
Company,  Proprietors  and  Directors.* 


aulpn  Hall  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J. 
UalCU  11411.  Hotel  and  Sanatorium. 
New  stone,  brick  A  steel  building.  Always 
open,  always  ready,  always  busy.  Table 
and  attendance  unsurpassed.* _ 

WEST  INDIES 


DR.  STRONG’S  rYn‘eW«t 

open  continuously,  for  Of ty  elght  years  for 
health,  rest  and  recreation.  All  kinds  of 
baths.  All  forms  of  electricity.  Saratoga 
waters  are  unsurpassed.  Dry  tonic  air. 
John  B.  Tates,  President.  _ 


Ml  CIEMENS  FAMOUS  MINERAL  BATHS 


■  NfRVOUSSREfKOCEH^ 
'  AR'Tt  FOR  ‘iF0»*»*'iCN 

"T  THE  COLONIAL 

SOXGraEHENSM:CH 


_ NORTH  CAROLINA _ 

Wilmington, N.C. 

by  toorifts.  THE  ORTON,  ft  <i«HKbtfullr 

sitaBted  Hotel  of  extremftftleyAncB.  sapplying  every 
luxury  and  convenience.  JoeH. Hinton.  Owner  Prop. 


Earn  $25 
to  $100 
^  a  Week 


We  will  teach  you  by  correepondence 
the  most  fascinating  and  proOtable 
profession  in  the  world.  Send  tor  our 
beautiful  prospectus  It’s  rkEE. 

PAGE-DAVIS  SCHOOL 
Addrtss  <  Dept.  ISO  RIdf.,  Chlragu 

t/trroJ!ct  i  Dept.  ItU  IM.tiamMiSS.,*.! 


Caricatufe,  Cartoon,  Comic,  Commercial,  Fash- 
ion.  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Illustrating 
taught  by  mail.  Copy  this  sketch  and  send  it  to 
us  sith  six  cents  in  stamps  and  we  will  send  you 
test  drawings  and  illustrated  book  explaining 
the  courses. 

THE  BOSTON  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING 
75^  Eftylet—  Str— t _ Beet— ,  Matr _ 

COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

and  let  me  see  what  you  can  do  with  It.  You  can  J 

earn  |t0.00  to  9135.00  or  more  per  week .  as  Illustrator  1 

or  cartoonist.  My  practical  s>’stem  of  personal  in*  ^ 

dUidual  lessons  by  mall  will  do'elop  your  talent.  ^  ^ 

Fifteen  years’  successful  work  for  newspapers  / 
and  magazines  quali6es  me  to  teach  you.  J  r 

Send  me  your  sketch  of  President  Wilson  with  6c 
in  stamps  and  I  will  send  you  a  test  lesson  plate,  also 
collection  of  drawings  showing  posstbilltfft  for  YOU.  ^ 

THE  LANDON  SCHOOL  Mf' 

14M  Schofield  Building,  Cleveland.  O. 

STORY-WRITERS  WANTED 

SrOTHINO  PAYS  LIKE  SITCCESS  IN 
WRITING  riCTION-I  pent  TO  10  pent* 

-A  W  ORD.  W>  sell  stories  and  book  M  on 
commission :  we  criticise  and  retise  them  and  teli 
you  where  to  sell  them.  STORY-WRITING 
taught  In'  mail.  Send  for  our  free  booklet,  "WRIT¬ 
ING  EOR  PROFIT.”  tells  how :  gives  proof. 

THORNTON  WEST.  Editor-in  Chief. 

THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  ASSOCI.ATION 
Dept.  S7,  IndtnnapollR.  Ind. 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody's 


Lincoln  Steffens 
With  a  New  Message! 

The  graft  ferret  of  Shameless  Cities  has  turned 
Doctor  of  Sick  Cities.  In  a  fresh  series  of 
articles,  Steffens  points  out  the  part  You  must 
play  in  the  new  social  awakening  that  is  destined 
to  save  cities  and  men.  After  10  years  of  disillu¬ 
sionment  that  would  liave  sickened  the  soul  of  a 
weaker  man,  Lincoln  Steffens'  Message  is 
brimful  of  faith  in  the  ability  and  courage  of 
America  to  grapple  with  her  problems — and  WIN  f 

The  sprips  begins  in  thp  February  Metropolitan.  Don'^ 
miss  One  of  the  articles,  S-nd  $1.50  to-day  and  get 
“The  Livest  Magazine  in  .Xmerica”  for  the  next  12  months. 

AVETROPOmAN 

432  Fourth  Avenue  New  York' 


Mag.azine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


^  Brentano’s 
I  February 
r  Book  Sale 


Sett  o(  Books  o(  the  Standard  Writers,  in  attractive 
Qoth  and  Leather  Bindings,  at  noUworlhy  reductions. 
Special  Catalogue  E.  free  upon  repueet. 

Also,  GERMAN  and  FRENCH  SETS 

BI^ENTANO’S  (or  half  a  Century  have  been  supply¬ 
ing,  satislactorily.  Book  Buyers  throughout  the  World. 


BRENTANO’S 


Sth  Ave.  and  27tb  St. 
Jiew  York 


ORE  PROOF 

TAMPA  BAY  HOTEL,  Tamp*, 
Klorida,  a  magnificent  Moonsh 
palace:capacity,5<iU  guests,  recently 
remodeled  and  renovated  through- 
out.  Newnine-holelKulf  cuiimo, 
toniiiH,  motor  boatiiiK.fitdi- 
iiiK,  batliiiiir,  nntoiiiobil- 
iiiK,  buHeball.  The  Chicago 
Cubs  liave  winter  training-quarters 
in  grounds;  will  play  match  games 
during  Feb.  and  March  with  Phila¬ 
delphia  Athletics  and  St.  Louis 
Browns.  Four  days’  carnival  in 
Feb.,  rivaling  New  Orleans  Mardi 
GrasandSt.  LouisVeiled  Prophets. 
^Northern  servants.  Grounds  consist  of  42  acres  of  luxuriant  trop¬ 
ical  shrubboy  and  flowers,  beautiful  palm-fringed  walks,  fountains 
,.imd  shady  nooks,’ facing  the  Hillsborough  River,  where  boating 
and  fishing  is  unexcellra.  Over  a  hundred  miles  of  well-paved 
auto  boulevards,  creating  beautiful  drives  through  golden  fruit- 
l.idened  orange  groves,  over  picturesque  streams,  through  tropical 
jniigles  and  piney  woods.  .Ail  trains  and  boats  met  by  auto-bus. 
.'Special  rates  for  families  and  long  stays.  Write  for  booklet  B  and 
rales  to  W.  F.  ADAMS,  Manager.  Spend  a  few  days  at  the 
MANIVISTA  HOTEL  on  the  Manatee  River. 

Picture  Gallery 
of  Lovely  Styles” 

That  is  how  a  society  leader  described  the 
illustrated  Fashion  quarterly,  “Buttericlc 
Fashions.”  And  she  was  right.  Think  of  it! 
‘Buttcrick  Fashions”  gives  you  600  distinctive, 
smart  designs  to  choose  from  I  And  2000 
illustrations!  All  your  daughters,  and  even 
the  little  tots,  are  provided  for  as  well  as  your¬ 
self.  You’ll  find  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
beautiful  designs  for  every  possible  occasion. 

With  each  copy  you  get  any  Butterick 
j  Pattern  Free. 

f^Butterick  Fashions’’ 

j25c  a  Copy  (35c  by  Mail) 

I  Of  all  merchants  handltnz  Butterick 
Patterns  or  direct  from  the  Publishers 

.THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
i  Batterick  Bailding  ::::::  New  York 


“Ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  man” 

THAT'S  LAW.  You  can’t  always  “guess”  the  law.  You 
may  not  have  time  to  “  stud  y  ”  law.  Lawyers  come  hTgh — 
especially  some  of  them.  BUT  YOU  MUST  KNOW  LAW. 

’’pHlS  splendid  little  handy  LIBRARY  OF  LAW  is 
^  prepared  for  the  average  man — the  business  man — 
the  doctor — the  teacher — the  minister — the  man  who 
works  for  others — the  man  who  works  for  himself — the 
man  who  writes — the  man  who  has  money  and  the  man 
who  has  not — EVERY  MAN.  This  Library  is  a  work  to 
read  at  odd  times  and  a  reference  work  combined.  The 
language  is  simple,  direct,  plain,  and  it  covers  every  sub¬ 
ject  you  need  to  know  about.  Here  are  just  a  few  of 
them.  “Wills"  —  “  Mortgages"  —  “Deeds"  —  “Farm 
Laws" — "Landlord  and  Tenant"  —  “Leases”  —  “Copy¬ 
rights" — “Trade  Marks” — “Partnerships” — “Letters  of 
Credit " — “  Trustees” — “  Corporations  ” — “Stockholders'  ’ 
— “  Dividends  ” — “  Marriage  " — “  Parental  Relation  ” — 
“Employer  and  Employee  ” — “  Assault  ” — “ Defamation ” 
— “  Libel " — “  Criticism  ” — “  Self  Defense  ” — “Automo¬ 
bile  Laws”  —  “Patents"  —  “Contracts” —  “Fraud" — 
“ Dam^es” — “Negotiable  Paper” — “Indorsements” — 
"Promissory  Notes” — "Checks” — “Bills  of  Exchange" 
— “  Bonds” — “Agents  ” — “  Banks  ” — “  Bankruptcy,"  etc. 

Here  Is  Our  Special  Offer 

\^E  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  all  about  this  splendid  set 
V "  of  books,  so  we  are  not  going  to  try.  We  want  to 
send  you  the  books  themselves  —  the 
COMPLETE  SET  of  6  handy  volumes,  "u-ii) 

measuring  6^  by  4H  by  7-8  inches,  so  /  The  TkeapMa 
that  you  can  examine  all  the  volumes  PaUblriaf  Ce. 

and  decide  for  yourself  if  they  are  »  1127  Pine  Street, 

just  the  books  you  want — AND  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NEED.  If  you  decide  to  keep  •  Send  me  for  examination, 
them.justsendusliasfirstpay.  BRAl^OFLAWinsl^oi: 

S,T,?d  in  Buckr:^  It 

after  for  8  months.  But  if  r  i  am  satisfied  with  ihe  books  I 
you  do  not  wish  to  keep  win  send  you  ft  as  first  payment, 

the  books  after  seeing  /  anti  fl  a  month  therealter  until  the 
them,  then  you  may  /  s^ial  pricj^f|9  isi>aid.  ifi  donot 
thpm  Wb  at  ^  wish  to  keep  the  hooks,  I  will  notify  you 

Sena  inem  OacK  at  in  seven  days,  and  the  books  are  then  to 

our  e^Zpense.  #  be  returned  at  your  expense  as  offered 
T  h  a  t  S  fair.  ^  Everybody's  Magazine  readers. 

Isn  t  it?  Mail 
Coupon  Be-  /  .. 

LOW  At  /  Name . 

° /  Address . 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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on  Sale 
January  23d 


“UTTLE  EVE  EDGARTON” 

By  ELEANOR  HALLOWELL  ABBOTT 


OW  do  men  pick  out  girls?  Are  they 
attracted  by  the  woman  who  “lives 
altogether  on  the  outside  of  her  face’ '  ? 
Or  by  the  Eve  Edgarton  kind? 

Miss  Abbott  has  some  pointers  for  you. 
And  a  love-story  as  absorbing  as  “Molly  Make- 


Believe.”  And  a  perfectly  new  kind  of  heroim 
—  an  amazing  young  woman  with  queer’ 
clothes  and  a  drawly  voice  —  and  a  habit  oi 
riding  recklessly  all  over  the  world,  chaperoned 
by  an  extra  horse.  Begin  riding  with  her  anc 
the  perplexed  Mr.  Barton  in  this  issue  you’re 
now  reading. 


“The  Violinist” 

By  GEORGE  A.  BIRMINGHAM 
(Cuon  Huuuy) 

In  this  Story  the  genial-creator 
of  “General  John  Regan”  tells 
of  the  amusing  predicament  of 
an  English  writer  upon  whom  a 
publisher  thrusts  S500  and  an 
order  to  visit  Venice  to  write  an 
essay.  What  happened  through 
his  match-making  sister  is  de¬ 
lightfully  told. 

In  the  March  issue  of  Every¬ 
body’ s  George  A.  Birmingham’s 
impressions  of  America  gathered 
on  a  recent  tour  will  appear. 


4  " 

T 
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GEORGE  A.  BIRMINGHAM 
Author  of  "Tho  Vioiinitt” 


“Socialism : 

Promise  or  Menace?'* 

Are  you  following  this  tremen¬ 
dous  controversy?  There  has 
never  been  a  series  of  debates  like 
it  in  any  magazine.  This  clear- 
cut  attack  on  and  defense  of  one  s 
of  the  biggest  issues  of  the  day  is  i 
being  discussed  from  one  end  of 
thinking  America  to  the  other.  In  ' 
the  February  instalment  Dr.  Ryan  1 
and  Morris  Hillquit  lock  horns  on  i 
the  question  of  Morality  under  | 
Socialism.  It  is  the  snappiest^ 
debate  in  the  whole  series  so  far.  1 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  j. 
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THE  FEBRUARY 

^/er^bodg's 


By  WILUAM  HARD 


RE  you  interested  in  America’s  industrial 
progress?  Are  you  anxious  to  see 
America  enjoy  prosperity  within  her 
own  borders  and  industrial  supremacy  over  the 
world?  Then  don’t  miss  this  splendidly  con¬ 
structive  series.  In  his  February  instalment  Mr. . 
Hard  shows  us  how  our  very  own  and  very  legal 


Patent  Office  most  successfully  permits  waste  of 
time  and  requires  such  waste  of  money  as  to 
keep  American  business  often  marking  time 
when  it  should  be  marching  on.  Mr.  Hard 
suggests  remedies  which,  if  adopted  by  Con¬ 
gress,  would  give  American  industry  the  biggest 
shove  forward  it  has  ever  had. 


**lnward  Empire” 

By  HORACE  FISH 

Here  is  a  writer  new  to 
Everybody’s,  but  he  won’t  re¬ 
main  new  very  long  when  he  can 
produce  stories  as  remarkable  as 
this.  The  power  of  its  concep¬ 
tion  grips  you,  and  grips  you 
tight.  You  can’t  put  this  story 
down  until  you  find  out  just 
what  was  the  “world  cry”  for¬ 
cible  enough  to  strike  the  wire¬ 
less  operator  dead.  “Inward 
Empire”  is  a  wonderful  bit  of 
imaginative  work. 


WILL  CRAWFORD 
Umslraior  of  “The  Great  Ptaraiigaa  Myttery’ 


**The  Great 
Ptarmigan  Mystery” 

By  LEAVITT  ASHLEY  KNIGHT 

Would  you  know  a  South 
African  Ptarmigan  if  you  saw 
one  ?  And  even  if  each  one  cost 
$10,  do  you  see  what  that  has  to 
do  with  a  stolen  rug?  Of  all  the 
whimsical  detective  stories  we 
have  ever  read,  this  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  amusing.  It  has 
delicious  thrills  and  heaps  of 
mysterious  happenings,  and  the 
funniest  situations  possible. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


bctory  and  you  wish  to  keep 
them,  then  send  ns  only  >1 


turned  st  your  expense.  In  con¬ 
sideration  of  my  prompt  reply, 
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10  Volume  Set  of  De  Maupassant 

GIVEN  AWAY  |[j|||[||j||a 

To  Every  body’s  Magazine  readers  who 
return  coupon  below 
we  free,  this  splendid  10 

Guy  De  Maupassant 
order  for  the  Volume 
Edition”  of  Balzac’s 

GUV  De  Maupassant  is  King  of  all  Short-Story  Writers. 

His  stories,  never  dull,  deal  with  Human  Passion  in  both 

its  comic  and  tragic  aspects.  Stories  of  Passions,  Stories  of  Youth  and  Folly,  Stories  of  Happiness  and  Good 
Cheer,Tales  of  Adventure,  Tal^  of  Strang  M^ical  Experiences,  Tales  of  Parisian  High  Life  and  of  that  Mystic 
“Other  Side”  of  the  Seine — ^the  “Latin  Quarter”;— all  this  marvelous  array  from  his  magic  pen  is  to  be  found  in  this 
splendid  Set  which  is  yours  free,  as  a  “Premium”  with  your  order  for  the  handsome  18  volume  “Library  Edition”  of 

wy  yk  w  yk  translated  from  the 

ORIGINAL  FRENCH— UNABRIDGED 

Nowhere  in  the  literature  of  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  are  there  any  books  like 
Balzac’s.  The  most  brilliant  name  of  his  day  in  the  literature  of  France,  Balzac  reached  the 
very  pinnacle  among  the  world’s  greatest  writers.  His  marvelous  imagination  coupled  with  his 

intimate  knowledge  of  life,  enabled  him 
to  every  height  and  every 

depth  of  human  passion.  Of  him- 
1^  J  ’■B  '  iiir  V  self.hesaidfandsaidsignificantlv): 

"/  am  the  Secretary  of  Society.  ” 

I  ]  1  li-'  1  ; -J  '^1  "^1  —'3  WF  you  would  read  the  greut 

I  J  “1  "J  J  1  j  I  1  1  B  ^  A  book  of  life,  with  its  count- 

^  less  thousands  of  lights  and 

shadows,  by  the 

hand  a  yea 

Mst  read  Balzac, 
would  only 

which  tkea 

de  aet  read  Babac,  for 
deals  with  things  not  as 

they  should  be,  but  with  things  as  they  are,  and  his  university  is  tke  Great  Uaiveraity  el  Huue  Ezpcri- 
eace.  Balzac’s  stories  literally  burn  themselves  into  your  brain  and  memory;  they  read  as  though 
they  were  his  own  actual  personal  experiences,  and  such  is  their  master-grip  and  hold  upon  you  that  to 
read  them  is  to  live  them  for  yourself.  Volumes  measure  8}i  by5H  by  1 H  inches  and  are  bound  in  deep 
blue  genuine  Imported  “Library  Cloth.”  Here  isyour  chance  to  get  these  wonderful  books— at  a  bargaia. 


Balzac  and  De  Maupassant 

—Both  for  the  Price  of  One 

^^E  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  procure  a 
^  ’  limited  number  of  Sets  of  the  10  Volume 
Edition  of  Guy  De  Maupassant  at  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  figure.  The  regular  price  of  this  Set  is 
19.00,  but  we  do  not  want  to  eell  these  books. 
Our  plan  is  to  give  them  away  as  “Premiums” 
to  those  ordering  our  handsome  18  Volume 
Library  Edition  of  Balzac,  as  an  inducement 
to  prorrmt  action.  When  the  small  number  of 
sets  of  De  Maupassant  on  hand  is  exhausted, 
this  offer  will  be  withdrawn,  but  if  you  fill  out 
and  mail  coupon  at  the  right  promptly,  we 
will  see  to  it  that  you  get  one  of  the  free  sets 
of  De  Maupassant  along  with  your  Set  of 
Balzac.  But  remember,  that  in  order  to  get 
the  De  Maupassant  free,  you  mutt  fill  out 
and  mail  coupon  at  the  right  at  once. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  AT  ONCE 


.;,1IIIIMIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMI 

/  TIE  nOKKON 

^  nmiMm  compabt 

riM  St., 
8t.LMit,a«. 

Send  me  fnr  extmlnatloB, 


TO  introduce  this  handsome  ‘‘Library  .f  8t.LMla,a«. 

*  Edition”  trfBakac’s  Complete  Works  ^ 
we  will  accept  orders  for  our  Library  *  r’n 

Edition  at  only  »29.50,  on  terms  of  »2  /  fcISJ 

a  month.  We  do  not  ask  you  for  any  ^  *^}  t  In 

oflf^MiHu^'iSd^e^'lHhS'  /  t^l^k;.IwUI«»d,«ttS 

Oil  ZnO  ITMIll  coupon  ZJKl  WC  Will  snip  ^  ^  r-s-munt  anri  €2  ft  month 

?r7‘dSS?2«™tlSioi‘*V^'S?r  /  tSJX^ntil  ’the  prtce  of 

for;  days  examiMUon.  You  can  ^  If  I  do  not  with  to 


month  un|^  the  apedal  ^  ••Premium.”  the  lO-Volume 

pnee  of  $29.50  is  paid.  Edition  of  De  Mnupaaaant  as 

To  diose  who  answer  /  offered  Everybody’s  Magadne 

promptly.  wawiU  /  readers.  (lit) 

give  as  a*‘Premi-  ^ 

um,”  the  10-Vol-  ^ 

ume  Edition  of  _ 

De  Maupassant,  ^  NAME - 

free  of  charge.  ^ 

So  m^  coo-  ^ 
pon  imme-  ^ 

diately-  •?  ADDRESS - 
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PICTORIAL  GUIDE  to  AMERICA 


THIS  INFORMATIVE  SERIES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ENGRAVINGS  HAS  BEEN  PREPARED  ESPECIALLY 
FOR  THE  ENLIGHTENMENT  OF  FOREIGN  VISITORS  WHO  BRIEFLY  PENETRATE  OUR  SCENIC  MIDST. 
EARNEST  PAINS  WERE  TAKEN  TO  HAVE  THESE  CHARTS  GEOGRAPHICALLY  CORRECT  AND  HISTORI¬ 
CALLY  ACCURATE. 

THE  CAREFULLY  STUDIED  PICTURE  ABOVE  GIVES  A  JANUARY  VIEW  OF  A  STREET  IN  BUFFALO,  N. 

AND  THE  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  POLICE  IN  SUPPRESSING  THE  UPRISING  OF  SIOUX  BRAVES  PROVES  THAT 
EVERYTHING  IS  BEING  DONE  FOR  THE  COMFORT  AND  AMUSEMENT  OF  THE  TOURIST. 

ATTENTION  IS  ALSO  SUMMONED  TO  THE  FACT  THAT  BISON  ARE  NOT  ALLOWED  TO  GROW  MERRY 
IN  THIS  SECTION  OF  THE  GULF  STREAM,  EITHER.  — H.G.D. 
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A  Real  Varnish  Test! 

Valspar  is  a  wonderful  discovery  in  varnish  making. 
The  boiling-water  test  shown  above  does  not  injure  it. 

VALENTINE’S 


5PAR 


The  VamUb  Thst  Wont  Tun  Whits 


If  a  cup  of  dbffee  is  upset  at  dinner,  for  smelly  oils  or  waxes  to  keep  it  in  fine 
instance,  you  need  not  bother  to  lift  the  condition. 

cloth  if  the  table-top  is  varnished  with  Furniture  dealers  are  now  beginning  to 
Valspar.  Even  if  the  liquid  stays  there  sell  tables,  chairs  and  various  other 

until  it  dries,  no  harm  will  be  done.  articles  varnished  with  Valspar. 

Neifl.er  will  ho.  di.ho.  h„„  Valspar. 

To  clean  it — wash  it.  \o  fussing  with  the  Me/ — “  V'amished  with  Valspar.” 

Write  to-day  for  free  2-ounco  sample  can  of  Valspar  with  testing  panel  for 
you  to  prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  that  every  claim  we  make  is  true. 

With  it  we  will  send  booklet  and  name  and  address  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  452  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

“  Largest  maHstfacturers  of  high-grade  vehicle  varnish  in  the  world." 


VAr^NI^SES 


NEW  YORK  CHIC.tGO  BOSTON  EsldklbM  1832  TORONTO  PARIS  AMSTERDAM 
W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Agents  for  Pacific  Slope 

lllllllllllllliii . lillllllllllliiiiiiiiliuNiimiiu" . lllllllllllIHlIinilllllliniinillllllllllllllllHlin^  . . . niinillllir" . . . . . . 
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Editors  J^Ot€ — you  remember  the  boy  who  learned  to  make  his 
own  Happy-Day"?  And  the  “Amateur  Lover''  who  broke  her  en¬ 
gagement  because  “the  man  she  wanted  was  not  the  kind  of  man  that 
she  wanted"?  And  the  girl  who  exchanged  a  “scarlet  geranium  hat" 
for  a  monkey? 

These,  and  a  dozen  others,  are  people  whom  Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott 
introduced  to  Everybody’s  refers  when  she  began  writing  short 
stories,  only  a  few  years  ago.  Then  there  is  “Molly  Make-Believe" 
— a  whole  little  book  of  her;  and,  recently,  the  “White  Linen  Nurse;" 
and  every  character  is  a  distinct  and  delightful  addition  to  one's 
literary  acquaintances. 

Now  “Little  Eve  Edgarton"  joins  the  company — an  amazing  young 
woman  who  dresses  “duddily,"  rides  recklessly,  and  lives  all  over  the 
world. 

That's  only  the  first  clue.  There  is  much  more  about  her,  to  be  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  next  few  months:  an  absorbing  love-story,  for  one  thing; 
and  some  illumination  on  the  girl  question  for  conventional  young  men. 


lUT  you 
live  like 
such  a 
fool — of 

course  you’re  bored!”  drawled  the  Older 
Man,  rummaging  listlessly  through  his 
pockets  for  the  ever-elusive  match. 

“Well,  I  like  your  nerv’e!”  protested  the 
Younger  Man  with  unmistakable  asperity. 
“Do  you — really?”  mocked  the  Older 


Man,  still  smiling  very  faintly. 

For  a  few  stricken  minutes  then  both  men 
resumed  their  cigars,  staring  blinkishly  out 
all  the  w’hile  from  their  dark  green  piazza 
comer  into  the  dazzling  white  tennis  courts 
that  gleamed  like  so  many  slipper\'  pine 
planks  in  the  afternoon  glare  and  heat.  The 
month  was  August,  the  day  typically  hand¬ 
some,  typically  vivid,  typically  caloric. 

It  was  the  Younger  Man  who  recovered 
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BUT  I  TELL  YOU  THE  STORY-BOOK  GIRLS  ARE  IMPROBABLE,"  SNAPPED  THE 
YOUNGER  MAN. 


his  conversational  interest  first.  “So  you 
think  I’m  a  fool?”  he  resumed  at  last  quite 
abruptly. 

“Oh,  no — no!  Not  for  a  minute!”  denied 
the  Older  Man.  “Why,  my  dear  sir,  I  never 
even  implied  that  you  were  a  fool !  All  I  said 
was  that  you — lived  like  a  fool!” 

Starting  to  be  angry,  the  Younger  Man 
laughed  instead.  “You’re  certainly  rather 
an  amusing  sort  of  chap,”  he  acknowledged 
reluctantly. 

A  gleam  of  real  pride  quickened  most  in¬ 
genuously  in  the  Older  Man’s  pale  blue  eyes. 
“Why,  that’s  just  the  whole  point  of  my 
argument,”  he  beamed.  “Now — you  look 
interesting.  But  you  aren’t!  And  I — don’t 
look  interesting.  But  it  seems  that  I  am!” 

“You — you’ve  got  a  nerve!”  reverted  the 
Younger  Man. 

Altogether  serenely  the  Older  Man  began 
to  rummage  again  through  all  his  pockets. 
“Thank  you — for — your  continuous  com¬ 
pliments,”  he  mused.  “Thank  you,  I  say. 
Thank  you — very  much.  Now  for  the  very 
first  time,  sir,  it’s  beginning  to  dawn  on  me 
just — why — you  have  honored  me  with  so 
much  of  your  company — the  past  three  or 


four  days.  I  truly  believe  that  you  like  me! 
Eh?  But  up  to  last  Monday,  if  I  remember 
correctly,”  he  added  drily,  “it  was  that 
showy  young  Philadelphia  crowd  that  was 
absorbing  the  larger  part  of  your — valuable 
attention?  Eh?  Wasn’t  it?” 

“What  in  thunder  are  you  driving  at?” 
snappied  the  Younger  Man  suddenly.  “For 
Heaven’s  sake,  what  are  you  trying  to  string 
me  about,  anyway?  For  Heaven’s  sake, 
what  harm  did  I  ever  do  to  you  except  to 
tell  you  that  I  wished  to  glory  I’d  never 
come  to  this  blasted  old  hotel?  Of  all  the 
stupid  people!  Of  all  the  stupid  places! 
Of  all  the  stupid — everything!” 

“The  iQountains  here — are  considered — 
quite  remarkable — by  some,”  suggested  the 
Older  Man  blandly. 

“Mountains?”  snarled  the  Younger  Man. 
“Mountains?  Doyou  think  for  a  moment  that 
a  fellow  like  me  comes  off  to  a  God-forsaken 
spot  like  this  for  the  sake  of  mountains?” 

A  trifle  noisily  the  Older  Man  jerked  his 
chair  around  and,  slouching  ’way  down 
into  his  shabby  gray  clothes,  with  his  hands 
thrust  deep  into  his  pockets,  his  feet  shoved 
out  before  him,  sat  staring  at  his  companion. 
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Furrowed  abruptly  from  brow  to  chin  with 
myriad  infinitesimal  wrinkles  of  perplexity, 
his  lean,  droll  face  looked  suddenly  almost 
monkeyish  in  its  intentness. 

“What  does  a  fellow — like  you — come  off 
to  a  place  like  this  for?”  he  asked  quite 
bluntly. 

“Why — tennis,”  conceded  the  Younger 
Man.  “A  little  tennis.  And  golf — a  little 
golf.  And — and ” 

“And — girls,”  asserted  the  Older  Man 
with  precipitous  conviction. 

Across  the  Younger  Man’s  splendidly 
tailored  shoulders  a  little  flicker  of  self- 
consciousness  went  crinkling.  “Oh,  of 
course,”  he  grinned.  “Oh,  of  course  I’ve 
got  a  vacationist’s  usual  partiality  for — 
pretty  girls.  But  Great  Heavens!”  he  be¬ 
gan,  all  over  again.  “Of  all  the  stupid - !” 

“But — you — live — like — such — a  fool — 
of  course — you’re  bored,”  resumed  the 
Older  Man  singsongilv. 

“There  you  are  at  it  again!”  stormed  the 
Younger  Man  with  tempestuous  resent¬ 
ment. 

“Why  shouldn’t  I  be  ‘at  it  again’?” 
argued  the  Older  Man  mildly.  “Always 
and  forever  picking  out  the  showiest  people 
that  you  can  find — and  always  and  forever 
being  bored  to  death  with  them  eventually, 
but  never  learning  anything  from  it — 
that’s  you!  Now  wouldn’t  that  just  natu¬ 
rally  suggest  to  any  observing  stranger 
that  there  was  something  radically  idiotic 
about  your  method  of  life?” 

“But  that  Miss  Von  Eaton  looked  like 
such  a  peach!”  protested  the  Younger  Man 
worriedly. 

“That’s  exactly  what  I  say,”  droned  the 
Older  Man. 

“Why,  she’s  the  handsomest  girl  here!” 
insisted  the  Younger  Man  arrogantly. 

“That’s  exactly  what  I  say,”  droned  the 
Older  Man. 

“And  the  best  dresser!”  boasted  the 
Younger  Man  stubbornly. 

“That’s  exactly^ what  I  say,”  droned  the 
Older  Man. 

“Why,  just  that  pink  paradise  hat  alone 
would  have  knocked  almost  any  chap  silly,” 
grinned  the  Younger  Man  a  bit  sheepishly. 

“Humph!”  mused  the  Older  Man  still 
droningly.  “Humph!  When  a  chap  falls 
in  love  with  a  girl’s  hat  at  a  summer  resort, 
what  he  ought  to  do  is  to  hike  back  to  town 
on  the  first  train  he  can  catch — and  go  find 
the  milliner  who  made  the  hat!” 


“Hike  back  to — town?”  gibed  the  Young¬ 
er  Man.  “Ha!”  he  sneered.  “A  chap  would 
have  to  hike  back  a  good  deal  farther  than 
‘town’  these  days  to  find  a  girl  that  was 
worth  hiking  back  for!  What  in  thunder’s 
the  matter  with  all  the  girls?”  he  queried 
petulantly.  “They  get  stupider  and  stu¬ 
pider  every  summer!  Why,  the  peachiest 
debutante  you  meet  the  whole  season  can’t 
hold  your  interest  much  beyond  the  stage 
where  you  once  begin  to  call  her  by  her 
first  name!’’ 

Irritably,  as  he  spoke,  he  reached  out  for 
a  bright-covered  magazine  from  the  great 
pile  of  books  and  papers  that  sprawled  on 
the  wicker  table  close  at  his  elbow.  “Where 
in  blazes  do  the  story-book.writers  find  their 
girls?”  he  demanded.  Noisily  with  his 
knuckles  he  began  to  knock  through  page 
after  page  of  the  magazine’s  big-typed  ad¬ 
vertisements  concerning  the  year’s  most 
piopular  story-book  heroines.  “Why — here 
are  no  end  of  story-book  girls,”  he  com¬ 
plained,  “that  could  keep  a  fellow  guessing 
till  his  hair  was  nine  shades  of  white!  Look 
at  the  corking  things  they  do!  Look  at  the 
corking  things  they  say!  But  what  earthly 
good  are  any  of  ’em  to  you?  They’re  not 
real!  Why,  there  was  a  little  girl  in  a  maga¬ 
zine  story  last  month — !  Why,  I  could 
have  died  for  her!  But  confound  it,  I  say, 
what’s  the  use?  They’re  none  of  ’em  real ! 
Nothing  but  moonshine!  Nothing  in  the 
world,  I  tell  you,  but  just  plain  made-up 
moonshine!  Absolutely  improbabler’ 

Slowly  the  Older  Man  drew  in  his  long, 
rambling  legs  and  crossed  one  knee  adroitly 
over  the  other. 

“Improbable — your  grandmother!”  said 
the  Older  Man.  As  if  a  pain  had  smitten 
him  suddenly  between  the  shoulder-blades 
he  began  to  twitch  from  side  to  side  in  his 
chair.  “Oh — oh — oh,”  he  groaned.  “If 
there’s — one  person  on  the  face  of  this  earth 
who  makes  me  sick  it’s  the  ninny  who  calls 
a  thing  ‘improbable’  because  it  happens  to 
be  outside  his  own  special,  puny  experience 
of  life.” 

“But  I  tell  you  the  story-book  girls  are 
improbable!”  snapped  the  Younger  Man. 

“They’re  not!”  said  the  Older  Man. 

“They  are!”  insisted  the  Younger  Man. 

“They’re  not!”  reiterated  the  Older  Man. 

Tempestuously  the  Younger  Man 
slammed  down  his  magazine  to  the  floor. 

“Great  Heavens,  man!”  he  demanded. 
“Where  in  thunder  would  a  fellow  like  me 
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start  out  to  find  a  story-book  girl?  A 
real  girl,  I  mean!” 

“Almost  anywhere — outside  yourself,” 
murmured  the  Older  Man  blandly. 

“Eh?”  jerked  the  Younger  Man. 

“That’s  what  I  said,”  drawled  the  Older 
Man  with  absolutely  unruffled  suavity. 
“But  what’s  the  use?”  he  added  a  trifle 
more  briskly.  “Though  you  searched  a 
thousand  years!  A  ‘real  girl’?  Bah!  You 
wouldn’t  know  a  ‘real  girl’  if  you  saw  her!” 

“I  tell  you  I  would!”  snapped  the 
Younger  Man. 

“I  tell  you — you  wouldn’t!”  said  the  Old¬ 
er  Man. 

“Prove  it!”  challenged  the  Younger  Man. 

“It’s  already  proved!”  confided  the 
Older  Man.  “Ha!  I  know  your  type!”  he 
persisted  frankly.  “You’re  the  sort  of  fel¬ 
low,  at  a  party,  who  just  out  of  sheer  fool- 
instinct  will  go  trampling  down  every  other 
man  in  sight  just  for  the  sheer  fool-joy 
of  trying  to  get  the  first  dance  with  the 
most  conspicuously  showy-looking,  most 
conspicuously  artificial-looking  girl  in  the 
room — who  always  and  invariably  ‘bores 
you  to  death’  before  the  evening  is  over! 
And  w’hile  you  and  the  rest  of  your  kind  are 
battling  together— year  after  year — for  this 
sp)ecial  privilege  of  being  ‘bored  to  death,’ 
the  ‘real  girl’  that  you’re  asking  about, 
the  marvelous  girl,  the  girl  with  the  big, 
beautiful,  unspoken  thoughts  in  her  head, 
the  girl  with  the  big,  brave,  undone  deeds 
in  her  heart,  the  girl  that  stories  are  made  of, 
the  girl  whom  you  call  ‘improbable’ — is 
moping  off  alone  in  some  dark,  cold  corner 
— or  sitting  forlornly  partnerless  against 
the  bleak  wall  of  the  ballroom — or  hiding 
shyly  up  in  the  dressing-room — waiting  to 
be  discovered!  Little  Miss  Still-Waters, 
deep>er  than  ten  thousand  seas!  Little  Miss 
Gunpowder,  milder  than  the  dusk  before 
the  moon  ignites  it!  Little  Miss  Sleeping- 
Beauty,  waiting  for  her  Prince!” 

“Oh,  yes — I  suppose  so,”  conceded  the 
Younger  Man  impatiently.  “But  that  Miss 
Von  Eaton - ” 

“Oh,  it  isn’t  that  I  don’t  know  a  pretty 
face — or  hat,  w'hen  I  see  it,”  interrupted  the 
Older  Man  nonchalantly.  “It’s  only  that  I 
— don’t  put  my  trust  in  ’em.”  With  a  little 
quick  gesture,  half  audacious,  half  apolo¬ 
getic,  he  reached  forward  suddenly  and 
tapped  the  Younger  Man’s  coat  sleeve. 
“Oh,  I  knew  just  as  well  as  you,”  he  af¬ 
firmed,  “oh,  I  knew  just  as  well  as  you — at 


my  very  first  glance — that  your  gorgeous 
young  Miss  Von  Eaton  was  excellingly 
handsome.  But  I  also  knew — not  later  cer¬ 
tainly  than  my  second  glance — that  she 
was  presumably  rather  stupid.  You  can’t 
be  interesting,  you  know,  my  young  friend, 
unless  you  do  interesting  things — and 
handsome  creatures  are  proverbially  lazy. 
Humph!  If  Beauty  is  excuse  enough  for 
Being,  it  sure  takes  Plainness  then  to  feel 
the  real  necessity  for — Doing. 

“So,  sp>eaking  of  hats,  if  it’s  stimulating 
conversation  that  you’re  after,  if  you’re 
looking  for  something  unique,  something 
significant,  something  really  worth  while — 
what  you  want  to  do,  my  young  friend,  is  to 
find  a  girl  with  a  hat  you’d  be  ashamed  to 
go  out  with — and  stay  home  with  her!  That’s 
where  you’ll  find  the  brains,  the  originality, 
the  vivacity,  the  sagacity,  the  real  ideas!” 

With  his  first  sign  of  genuine  amusement 
the  Younger  Man  tipped  back  his  head  and 
laughed  right  up  into  the  green-lined  roof 
of  the  piazza.  “Now  just  whom  would  you 
specially  recommend  for  me?”  he  demanded 
mirthfully.  “Among  all  the  feminine  galaxy 
of  bores  and  frumps  that  seem  to  be  congre¬ 
gated  at  this  particular  hotel — just  whom 
would  you  specially  recommend  for  me? 
The  old  stoop-shouldered,  school-marmy 
Dupont  dame  with  her  incessant  garden 
gloves?  Or — ?  Or — ?”  His  whole  face 
brightened  suddenly  with  a  rather  ex¬ 
traordinary  amount  of  humorous  malice: 
“Or  how  about  that  duddy-looking  lit¬ 
tle  Edgarton  girl  that  I  saw  you  talking 
with  this  morning?”  he  asked  delightedly. 
“Heaven  knows  she's  colorless  enough  to 
suit  even  you — with  her  winter-before¬ 
spring  -  before  -  summer  -  before  -  last  clothes 
and  her  voice  so  meek  you’d  have  to  hold 
her  in  your  lap  to  hear  it.  And  her - ” 

“That  ‘duddy-looking’  little  Miss  Edgar¬ 
ton — meek?”  mused  the  Older  Man  in  sin¬ 
cere  astonishment.  ^'Meek?  Why,  man 
alive,  she  was  born  in  a  snow-shack  on  the 
Yukon  River!  She  was^at  Pekin  in  the 
Boxer  Rebellion!  She’s  roped  steers  in 
Oklahoma!  She’s  matched  her  embroidery 
silks  to  all  the  sunrise  tints  on  the  Hima¬ 
layas!  Just  why  in  creation  should  she 
seem  meek — do  you  suppose — to  a — to  a — 
twenty-five-dollar-a-week  clerk  like  your¬ 
self?” 

‘“A  twenty-five-dollar-a-week  clerk  like 
myself?’  ”  the  Younger  Man  fairly  gasp)ed. 
“Why — why — I’m  the  junior  partner  of  the 
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firm  of  Barton  &  Barton,  stock-brokers! 
Why,  we’re  the  biggest - ” 

“Is — that — so?”  quizzed  the  Older  Man 
with  benign  surprise.  “Well — well — well! 

I  beg  your  pardon.  But  now  doesn’t  it  all 
go  to  prove  just  e.xactly  what  I  said  in  the 
beginning — that  it  doesn’t  behoove  a  single 
one  of  us  to  judge  too  hastily  by  appe  ar¬ 
ances?” 

As  if  fairly  overwhelmed  with  embar¬ 
rassment  he  sat  staring  silently  off  into 
space  for  several  seconds.  Then — “Speak¬ 
ing  of  this  Miss  Edgarton,”  he  resumed 
genially,  “have  you  ever  exactly  sought  her 
out — as  it  w’ere — and  actually  tried  to  get 
acquainted  with  her?” 

“No,”  said  Barton  shortly.  “Why,  the 
girl  must  be  thirty  years  old!” 

“S — o?”  mused  the  Older  Man.  “Just 
about  your  age?” 

“I’m  thirty-two,”  growled  the  Younger 
Man. 

“I’m  sixty-two,  thank  God!”  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  Older  Man.  “.\nd  your 
gorgeous  little  Miss  Von  Eaton — wl;  d  bores 
you  so — all  of  a  sudden — is  about - ?” 

“Twenty,”  prompted  the  Younger  Man. 

“Poor  —  senile  —  babe,”  ruminated  the 
Older  Man  soberly. 

“Eh?”  gasped  the  Younger  Man,  edging 
abruptly  forward  in  his  chair.  “Eh?  ‘Se¬ 
nile’?  Twenty?" 

“Sure!”  grinned  the  Older  Man.  “Twen¬ 
ty  is  nothing  but  the  ‘sere  and  yellow  leaf’ 
of  infantile  caprice!  But  thirty  is  the  jo¬ 
cund  youth  of  character!  On  land  or  sea  the 
Lord  Almighty  never  made  anything  as 
radiantly,  di\dnely  j’oung  as — thirty!  Oh, 
but  thirty’s  the  darling  age  in  a  woman!”  he 
added  with  sudden  exultant  positiveness. 
“Thirty’s  the  birth  of  individuality!  Thir¬ 
ty’s  the - ” 

“Twenty  has  got  quite  enough  individ¬ 
uality  for  me,  thank  you!”  asserted  Barton 
with  some  curtness. 

“But  it  hasn’t!”  cried  the  Older  Man 
hotly.  “You’ve  just  confessed  that  it 
hasn’t!”  In  an  amazing  impulse  of  protest 
he  reached  out  and  shook  his  freckled  fist 
right  under  the  Younger  Man’s  nose. 
“Twenty,  I  tell  you,  hasn’t  got  any  indi¬ 
viduality  at  all!”  he  persisted  vehemently. 
“Twenty  isn't  anything  at  all  except  the 
threadbare  cloak  of  her  father’s  idiosyn¬ 
crasies,  lined  with  her  mother’s  made-over 
tact,  trimmed  with  her  great-aunt  some¬ 
body’s  short-lipped  smile,  shrouding  a 


brand-new  frame  of — God  knows  what!” 

“Eh?  What?”  jerked  the  Younger  Man 
uneasily. 

“When  a  girl  is  twenty,  I  tell  you,” 
persisted  the  Older  Man — “there’s  not  one 
marrjdng  man  among  us — Heaven  help 
us! — who  can  swear  w'hether  her  charm 
is  Love’s  own  permanent  food  or  just 
Nature’s  temporarj’^  bait!  At  twenty,  I 
tell  you,  there’s  not  one  man  among  us  who 
can  prove  whether  vivacity  is  temperament 
or  just  plain  kiddishness;  whether  sweet¬ 
ness  is  real  disposition  or  just  coquetry; 
whether  tenderness  is  personal  discrimina¬ 
tion  or  just  sex;  whether  dumbness  is  stu¬ 
pidity  or  just  brain  hoarding  its  immature 
treasure;  whether  indeed  coldness  is  pru¬ 
dery  or  just  conscious  passion  banking  its 
fires!  The  dear  daredevil  sweetheart  whom 
you  worship  at  eighteen  will  evolve,  likelier 
than  not,  into  a  mighty  sour  prig  at  forty; 
and  the  dove-gray  lass  who  led  you  to 
church  wdth  her  prayer-book  ribbons  twice 
every  Sunday  will  very  probably  decide  to 
go  on  the  vaudeville  stage — when  her  chil¬ 
dren  are  just  in  the  high  school;  and  the  dull¬ 
eyed  wallflower  whom  you  dodged  at  all 
your  college  dances  will  turn  out,  ten 
chances  to  one,  the  only  really  wonderful 
woman  you  know!  But  at  thirty!  Oh,  ye 
gods.  Barton!  If  a  girl  interests  you  at 
thirty  you’ll  be  utterly  mad  about  her  when 
she’s  forty — fifty — sixty!  If  she’s  merry 
at  thirty,  if  she’s  ardent,  if  she’s  tender, 
it’s  her  own  established  merriment,  it’s  her 
own  irreducible  ardor,  it’s  her —  Why,  man 
alive!  Why — why - ” 

“Oh,  for  Heaven’s  sake!”  gasped  Barton. 
“Whoa  there!  Goslowd  How' in  creation  do 
you  expect  anybody  to  follow  you?” 

“Follow  me?  Follow  me?”  mused  the 
Older  Man  perplexedly.  Staring  very  hard 
at  Barton,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  swal¬ 
low  rather  loudly  once  or  twice. 

“Now’ — speaking — of  Miss  Edgarton,” 
he  resumed  persistently — “now,  speaking  of 
this  Miss  Edgarton,  I  don’t  presume  for 
an  instant  that  you’re  looking-for  a  wife  on 
this  trip,  but  are  merely  hankering  a  bit 
now  and  then  for  something  rather  specially 
diverting  in  the  line  of  feminine  companion¬ 
ship.” 

“Well,  what  of  it?”  growled  Barton. 

“Well,  what  of  it?”  mocked  the  Older 
Man.  “Why,  in  blazes,  then,  I  say,  don’t 
you  go  out  and  rummage  around  for  it? 
Rummage  around  was  what  I  said!  Yes! 


‘why,  jttst  that  pink  paradise  hat  alone  would  have  knocked  any 

*  CHAP  SILLY.” 


The  real  hundred-cent-to-the-dollar  treas-  equivalent  to  a  sign  saying,  T’ve  already 
ures  of  Life,  you  know,  aren’t  apt  to  be  been  discovered,  thank  you!’  But  the 
found  labeled  as  such  and  lying  round  very  really  big  sport  of  existence,  young  man,  is 
loose  on  the  smugly  paved  general  highway!  to  strike  out  somewhere  and  discover  things 
And  astonishingly  good  looks  and  astonish-  for  yourself!” 
ingly  good  clothes  are  pretty  nearly  always  “Is — it?”  scoffed  Barton. 


Little  Eve 

“It  is!”  jerked  the  Older  Man.  “The 
woman,  I  tell  you,  who  fathoms  heroism  in 
the  fellow  that  every  one  else  thought  was  a 
knave — she’s  got  something  to  brag  about! 
The  fellow  who’s  shrewd  enough  to  spy 
unutterable  lovableness  in  the  woman  that 
no  man  yet  has  ever  even  remotely  sus- 
prected  of  being  lovable  at  all —  God!  It’s 
like  being  Adam  with  the  whole  world 
virgin!” 

“Oh,  that  may  be  all  right  in  theory,” 
acknowledged  the  Younger  Man,  with  some 
reluctance.  “But - ” 

“Now,  speaking  of  Miss  Edgarton,”  re¬ 
sumed  the  Older  Man  monotonously. 

“Oh,  hang  Miss  Edgarton!”  snapp)ed  the 
Younger  Man.  “I  wouldn’t  be  seen  talking 
to  her!  She  hasn’t  any  looks!  She  hasn’t 
any  style!  She  hasn’t  any — anything!  Of 
all  the  hop)elesslv  plain  girls!  Of  all 
the - !” 

“Now  see  here,  my  young  friend,”  begged 
the  Older  Man  blandly.  “The  fellow’  who 
goes  about  the  world  judging  women  by 
the  sparkle  of  their  eyes  or  the  pink  of  their 
cheeks  or  the  sheen  of  their  hair — runs  a 
mighty  big  risk  of  being  rated  as  just  one 
of  two  things,  a  sensualist  or  a  fool.” 

“Are  you  tiy’ing  to  insult  me?”  jerked 
the  Younger  Man  furiously. 

Freakishly  the  Older  Man  twisted  his 
thin-lipped  mouth  and  one  glowering  eye¬ 
brow  into  a  surprisingly  sudden  an<f  strange¬ 
ly  irresistible  smile. 

“Why — no,”  he  drawled.  “Under  all 
existing  circumstances — I  should  think  I 
w’as  complimenting  you  pretty  considerably 
by  rating  you — only  as  a  fool.” 

“Eh?”  jumped  Barton  again. 

“U-m-m,”  mused  the  Older  Man  thought¬ 
fully.  “Now  believe  me.  Barton,  once  and 
for  all,  there’s  no  such  thing  as  a  ‘hopelessly 
plain  woman’!  Every  woman,  I  tell  you,  is 
beautiful  concerning  the  thing  that  she’s 
most  interested  in!  And  a  man’s  an  ever¬ 
lasting  dullard  who  can’t  ferret  out  what 
that  interest  is  and  summon  its  illumina¬ 
ting  miracle  into  an  otherwise  indifferent 
face - ” 

“Is  that  so?’’  sniffed  Barton. 

Lazily  the  Older  Man  struggled  to  his 
feet  and  stretched  his  arms  till  his  bones 
began  to  crack. 

“Bah!  What’s  beauty,  anyway,”  he  com¬ 
plained,  “except  just  a  question  of  where 
Nature  has  concentrated  her  supreme  forces 
— in  outgrowing  energx',  which  is  beauty; 
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or  ingrowing  energy,  which  is  brains!  Now 
I  like  a  little  good  looks  as  well  as  anybody,” 
he  confided,  still  yawning,  “but  when  I  see 
a  woman  lix’ing  altogether  on  the  outside 
of  her  face  I  don’t  reckon  too  positively  on 
there  being  anything  very  exciting  going  on 
inside  that  face.  So  by  the  same  token, 
when  I  see  a  woman  who  isn’t  squandering 
any  centric  fires  at  all  on  the  contour  of  her 
nose  or  the  arch  of  her  eyebrows  or  the  flesh- 
tints  of  her  cheeks,  it  surely  does  pique  my 
curiosity  to  know  just  what  wonderful  con¬ 
suming  energy  she  is  busy  about. 

“A  face  isn’t  meant  to  be  a  living-room, 
anj’way.  Barton,  but  just  a  piazza  where  the 
seething,  preoccupied  soul  can  dash  out 
now  and  then  to  bask  in  the  breeze  and  re¬ 
freshment  of  sympathy  and  appreciation. 
Surely  then — it’s  no  particular  personal 
glory  to  you  that  your  friend  Miss  Von 
Eaton’s  energy  cavorts  perpetually  in  the 
gold  of  her  hair  or  the  blue  of  her  eyes, 
’cause  rain  or  shine,  congeniality  or  non¬ 
geniality,  her  energy  hasn’t  any  other  place 
to  go.  But  I  tell  you  it  means  some  compli¬ 
ment  to  a  man  to  be  able  to  lure  out  into 
occasional  facial  ecstasy  in  a  bleak,  dour, 
w’ork-worn  personality  like  that  old  Dupont 
lady,  for  instance — the  amazing  x’itality 
which  has  been  slaving  for  Science  alone 
these  past  fifty  years.  Mushrooms  are  what 
the  old  Dupont  lady  is  interested  in.  Bar¬ 
ton.  Really,  Barton,  I  think  you’d  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  extraordinarily  beautiful 
old  Miss  Dupont  can  be  about  mushrooms! 
Gleam  of  the  first  faint  streak  of  dawn, 
freshness  of  the  wildest  woodland  dell, 
verve  of  the  long  day’s  strenuous  effort, 
flush  of  sunset  and  triumph,  zeal  of  the 
student’s  evening  lamp,  puckering,  dare¬ 
devil  smile  of  reckless  experiment - ” 

“Say!  Are  you  a  preacher?”  mocked  the 
Younger  Man  sarcastically. 

“No  more  than  any  old  man,”  conceded 
the  Older  Man  with  unruffled  good-nature. 

“Old  man?”  repeated  Barton,  skeptically. 
In  honest  if  reluctant  admiration  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  he  sat  appraising  his  companion’s 
extraordinary  litheness  and  agility.  “Ha!” 
he  laughed.  “It  would  take  a  good  deal 
older  head  than  yours  to  discover  what  that 
Miss  Edgarton’s — beauty  is!” 

“Or  a  good  deal  younger  one,  perhaps,” 
suggested  the  Older  Man  judicially.  “But 
— but  speaking  of  Miss  Edgarton — ”  he 
began  all  over  again. 

“Oh — drat  Miss  Edgarton!”  snarled  the 
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Younger  Man  viciously.  “Great  Heavens! 
You  make  me  sick!  You’ve  got  Miss  Ed- 
garton  on  the  brain!  Miss  Edgarton  this! 
Miss  Edgarton  that!  Miss  Edgarton — ! 
Who  in  blazes  is  Miss  Edgarton,  anyway?” 

“Miss  Edgarton?  Miss  Edgarton?” 
mused  the  Older  Man  thoughtfully.  “Who 
is  she?  Miss  Edgarton?  Why — no  one 
special — except — just  my  daughter.” 

Like  a  fly  plunged  all  unwittingly  uix)n  a 
sheet  of  sticky  pajjer  the  Younger  Man’s 
hands  and  feet  seemed  to  shoot  out  sud¬ 
denly  in  every  direction. 

“Good  Heavens!”  he  gasjjed.  “Your — 
daughter?”  he  mumbled.  “Your — daugh¬ 
ter?”  Every  other  word  or  phrase  in  the 
English  language  seemed  to  be  stricken 
suddenly  from  his  lips.  “Your — your — 
daughter?’'  he  began  all  over  again.  “Why 
— I — I — didn’t  know  your  name  was  Ed¬ 
garton!”  he  managed  finally  to  articulate. 

An  expression  of  ineffable  triumph,  and  of 
triumph  only,  flickered  transiently  in  the 
Older  Man’s  face. 

“Why,  that’s  just  what  I  say,”  he  reiter¬ 
ated  amiably.  “You — don’t — know — any¬ 
thing!" 

Fatuously  the  Younger  Man  rose  to  his 
feet,  still  struggling  for  speech — any  old 
speech — a  sentence,  a  word,  a  cough,  any¬ 
thing,  in  fact,  that  would  make  a  noise. 

“Well,  if — little  Miss  Edgarton  is — little 
Miss  Edgarton,”  he  babbled  idiotically, 
“who — in — creation — are  you?” 

“Who  am  I?”  stammered  the  Older  Man 
perplexedly.  As  if  the  question  really  wor¬ 
ried  him,  he  sagged  back  a  trifle  against  the 
sustaining  wall  of  the  house,  and  stood  with 
his  hands  thrust  deep  in  his  pockets  once 
more.  “Who  am  I?”  he  repeated  blandly. 
Again  one  eyebrow  lifted.  Again  one  side 
of  his  thin-lipped  mouth  twitched  ever  so 
slightly  to  the  right.  “Why,  I’m  just  a  man, 
Mr.  Barton,”  he  grinned  very  faintly,  “w’ho 
travels  all  over  the  world  for  the  sake  of — 
whatever  amusement — he  can  get  out  of  it. 
And  some  afternoons — of  course — I  get  a 
good  deal  more  amusement  out  of  it — than 
I  do  others.  Eh?” 

Furiously  the  red  blood  mounted  into  the 
Younger  Man’s  cheeks.  “Oh,  I  say,  Ed¬ 
garton!”  he  pleaded.  Mirthlessly,  wretch¬ 
edly,  purely  contortionally,  a  grin  began  to 
spread  over  his  face.  “Oh,  I  say — !”  he 
faltered.  “I  am  a  fool!” 

Jerkily  the  Older  Man  threw'  back  his 
head  and  started  to  laugh. 


At  the  first  cackling  syllable  of  the  laugh, 
with  appalling  fatefulness  Eve  Edgarton 
herself  loomed  suddenly  on  the  scene,  in  her 
old  slouch  hat,  her  gray  flannel  shirt,  her 
little  weather-beaten  khaki  Norfolk  and 
riding-breeches,  looking  for  all  the  world  like 
an  extraordinarily  slim,  extraordinarily 
'shabby  little  boy  just  starting  out  to  play. 
Up  from  the  top  of  one  riding-boot  the  butt 
of  a  revolver  protruded  very  slightly. 
Tight  in  her  arms  she  cuddled  a  big  square 
scrap-book  and  a  bunch  of  magazines. 

With  her  hea\'y  black  eyelashes  shadow¬ 
ing  somberly  down  across  her  olive-tinted 
cheeks,  she  passed  Barton  as  if  she  did  not 
even  see  him  and  went  directly  to  her 
father. 

“I  am  riding,”  she  murmured  almost 
inaudibly. 

“In  this  heat?”  groaned  her  father. 

“In  this  heat,”  echoed  Eve  Edgarton. 

“There  will  surely  be  a  thunder-storm,” 
protested  her  father. 

“There  will  surely  be  a  thunder-storm,” 
acquiesced  Eve  Edgarton. 

Without  further  parleying  she  turned  and 
strolled  off  again. 

Just  for  an  instant  the  Older  Man’s 
glance  followed  her.  Just  for  an  instant 
with  quizzically  twisted  eyebrows  his  glance 
flashed  back  sardonically  to  Barton’s  suf¬ 
fering  face.  Then  ver>',  very  leisurely  he 
tipp^  up  his  chin  and  began  to  laugh  again. 

But  right  in  the  middle  of  the  laugh — as 
if  something  infinitely  funnier  than  a  joke 
had  smitten  him  suddenly — he  stopped 
short,  w'ith  one  eyebrow  stranded  half-way 
up  his  forehead. 

“Eve!”  he  called  sharply.  “Eve!  Come 
back  here  a  minute!” 

Very  laggingly  from  around  the  piazza 
comer  the  girl  reappeared,  still  clutching 
tight  at  her  armful  of  books  and  papers. 

‘*Eve,”  said  her  father  quite  abruptly, 
“this  is  Mr.  Barton!  —  Mr.  Barton,  this 
is  my  daughter!” 

Altogether  listlessly  the  girl  came  for¬ 
ward  and  proffered  her  hand  to  the  Young¬ 
er  Man.  It  was  a  very  little  hand.  More 
than  that,  it  was  an  exceedingly  cold  little 
hand. 

“How’  do  you  do,  sir?”  she  murmured  al¬ 
most  inaudibly. 

With  an  expression  of  ineffable  joy  the 
Older  Man  reached  out  very  suddenly  and 
tapped  his  daughter  on  the  shoulder. 

“It  has  just  transpired,  my  dear  Eve,”  he 


“l  AM  RIDING,"  SHE  MURMURED  ALMOST  INAUDIBLY. 


beamed,  “that  -you  can  do  this  young  man  ing  more — poignantly  diverting  than  the 
here  an  inestimable  service — tell  him  some-  bringing  together  of  people  who — who — ” 
thing — teach  him  something,  I  mean — that  Mockingly  across  his  daughter’s  imcon- 
he — very  specially  needs  to  know!”  scious  head,  malevolently  through  his  mask 

As  one  fairly  teeming  with  benevolence  of  utter  guilelessness  and  j>eace,  he  chal- 
he  stood  there  smiling  blandly  into  Barton’s  lenged  Barton’s  staring  helplessness.  “So- 
astonished  face.  “Next  to  the  pleasure  of  taken — all  in  all,”  he  drawled  still  beaming¬ 
bringing  together — two  people  who  like  ly,  “there’s  nothing  in  the  world — at  this 
each  other,”  he  persisted,  “I  know  of  noth-  particular  moment,  Mr.  Barton — that  could 
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amuse  me  more — than  to  have  you  join  my 
daughter  in  her  ride  this  afternoon!” 

“Ride  with — me?”  gasp)ed  little  Eve  Ed- 
garton. 

“This  —  afternoon?”  floundered  Barton. 
“Oh — why — yes — of  course! — I’d  be  de¬ 
lighted!— I’d  be — be! — Only — !  Only  I’m 
afraid  that - !” 

Deprecatingly  with  uplifted  hand  the 
Older  Man  refuted  every  protest.  “No,  in¬ 
deed,  Mr.  Barton,”  he  insisted.  “Oh,  no — 
no — indeed — I  assure  you — it  won’t  incon¬ 
venience  my  daughter  in  the  slightest!  My 
daughter  is — very  obliging!  My  daughter, 
indeed — if  I  may  say  so  in  all  modesty — 
my  daughter  indeed  is — always  a  good  deal 
of  a — philanthropist!” 

Then  very  grandiloquently,  like  a  man 
in  an  old-fashioned  picture,  he  began  to 
back  away  from  them,  bowing  low  all  the 
time,  very,  ver>'  low,  first  to  Barton,  then 
to  his  daughter,  then  to  Barton  again. 

“I  wish  you — both — a  very — good  after¬ 
noon!”  he  said.  “Really,”  he  said,  “I  see 
no  reason  why  either  of  you  should  expect 
a  single  dull  moment!” 

Before  the  sickly  grin  on  Barton’s  face 
his  own  smile  deepened  into  actual  unctu¬ 
ousness.  But  before  the  sudden  woodeny 
set  of  his  daughter’s  placid  mouth  his  unctu¬ 
ousness  twisted  just  a  little  bit  wryly  on 
his  lips. 

“After  all,  my  dear  young  friends,”  he 
asserted  hurriedly,  “there’s  just  one  thing 
in  the  world,  you  know,  that  makes  two 
people  congenial,  and  that  is — that  they 
both  shall  have  arrived  at  exactly  the  same 
conclusion — by  two  totally  different  routes. 
It’s  got  to  be  exactly  the  same  conclusion, 
of  course,  else  there  isn’t  any  sympathy  in 
it.  But  it’s  got  to  be  by  two  totally  differ¬ 
ent  routes,  you  understand,  else  there  isn’t 
any  talky-talk  to  it!” 

Laboriously  one  eyebrow  began  to  jerk 
its  way  up  his  forehead,  and  with  a 
purely  mechanical  instinct  he  reached  up 
drolly  and  pulled  it  down  again.  “So — as 
— the  initial  test — of  your  mutual  conge¬ 
niality — this  afternoon,”  he  resumed  drawl- 
ingly,  “I  would  therefore  respectfully  sug¬ 
gest — as  a  special  topic  of  conversation — 
the  consummate  cheek  of — yours  truly,  Paul 
Reymouth  Edgarton!” 

Starting  to  bow  once  more,  he  backed  in¬ 
stead  into  the  screen  of  the  office  window. 
Without  even  an  expletive  he  turned,  push¬ 
ed  in  the  screen,  clambered  adroitly  through 


the  aperture,  and  disapp)eared  almost  in¬ 
stantly  from  sight. 

Very  faintly  from  some  far  up-stairs  re¬ 
gion  the  thin,  faint,  single  syllable  of  a 
laugh  came  floating  down  into  the  piazza 
comer. 

Then  just  as  precipitously  as  a  man  steps 
into  any  other  hole.  Barton  stepped  into  the 
conversational  topic  that  had  just  been  so 
aptly  provided  for  him. 

“Is  your  father — something  of  a — of  a 
practical  joker.  Miss  Edgarton?”  he  de¬ 
manded  with  the  slightest  possible  tinge  of 
shrillness. 

Shruggingly  little  Eve  Edgarton  gave  a 
hitch  to  her  armful  of  books  and  magazines. 
For  the  first  time  in  Barton’s  knowledge  of 
her  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  him — great  hazel 
eyes,  great  bored,  dreary,  hazel  eyes  set 
broadly  in  a  too  narrow  olive  face. 

“My  father — is  generally  conceded  to — 
be  something  of  a  joker — I  believe,”  she 
drawled  dully.  “But  it  would  never  have 
occurred  to  me  to — call  him  a  particularly 
— ^practical  one.  I  don’t — like  him,”  she 
added  without  a  flicker  of  expression. 

“I  don’t  either!”  snapped  Barton. 

A  trifle  uneasily  little  Eve  Edgarton  gave 
another  hitch  to  her  armful  of  books  and 


magazines.  “Why — once  when — I  was  a 
tiny  child — ”  she  droned. 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about — when 
you  were  a  tiny  child,”  affirmed  Barton 
with  some  vehemence.  “But  just  this  after¬ 


noon - !” 


In  striking  contrast  to  the  cool  placidity 
of  her  face  one  of  Eve  Edgarton ’s  boot-toes 
began  to  tap-tap-tap  against  the  piazza 
floor.  When  she  lifted  her  eyes  again  to 
Barton  their  sleepy  sullenness  was  shot 
through  suddenly  with  an  unmistakable 
flash  of  temper. 

“Oh,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  Mr.  Barton!” 
she  cried  out.  “If  you — insist  upon  riding 
with  me,  couldn’t  you  please  hurr>'?  The 
afternoons  are  so  short!” 


“If  I  ‘insist'  upon  riding  with  you?”  gasp¬ 
ed  Barton. 


Disconcertingly  from  an  upper  window 
the  Older  Man’s  face  beam^  suddenly 
down  upon  him.  “Oh,  don’t — mind — any¬ 
thing — she  says,”  drawled  the  Older  Man. 
“It’s  just  her  cunning,  ‘meek’  little  ways.” 

Precipitately  Barton  bolted  for  his  room. 

Once  safely  ensconced  behind  his  closed 
door  a  dozen  different  decisions,  a  dozen 
different  indecisions,  rioted  tempestuously 
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through  his  mind.  To  go  was  just  as  awk¬ 
ward  as  not  to  go!  Not  to  go  was  just  as 
awkward  as  to  go!  Over  and  over  and  over 
one  silly  alternative  chased  the  other 
through  his  addled  senses.  Then  just  as 
precipitately  as  he  had  bolted  to  his  room 
he  began  suddenly  to  hurl  himself  into  his 
riding-clothes,  yanking  out  a  bureau  drawer 
here,  slamming  back  a  closet  door  there, 
rummaging  through  a  box,  tipping  over  a 
trunk,  yet  in  all  his  fuming  haste,  his  raging 
irritability,  showing  the  same  fastidious 
choice  of  shirt,  tie,  collar,  that  character¬ 
ized  his  every  public  appearance. 

Immaculate  at  last  as  a  tailor’s  eques¬ 
trian  advertisement  he  came  striding  down 
again  into  the  hotel  office,  only  to  plunge 
most  inopportunely  into  Aliss  Von  Eaton’s 
languorous  presence. 

“Why,  Jim!”  gasped  Miss  Von  Eaton. 
Exquisitely  white  and  cool  and  fluffy  and 
dainty,  she  glanced  up  perplexedly  at  him 
from  her  lazy,  deep-seated  chair.  “Why, 
Jim!”  she  repeated,  just  a  little  bit  edgily. 
“Riding?  Riding?  Well,  of  all  things! 
You  who  wouldn’t  even  play  bridge  with  us 
this  afternoon  on  account  of  the  heat!  Well, 
for  mercy’s  sake,  who  is  the  charmer  that 
has  cut  us  all  out?” 

Teasingly  she  jumped  up  and  w'alked  to 
the  door  with  him,  and  stood  there  peering 
out  beyond  the  cool  shadow  of  his  dark- 
blue  shoulder  into  the  dazzling  road  where, 
like  so  many  figures  thrust  forth  all  unwit¬ 
tingly  into  the  merciless  flare  of  a  spot¬ 
light,  little  shabby  Eve  Edgarton  and  three 
sweating  horses  waited  squintingly  in  the 
dust. 

“Oh!”  jumped  Miss  Von  Eaton. 
“W — hy!”  stammered  Miss  Von  Eaton. 
“Good  gracious!”  giggled  Miss  Von  Eaton. 
Then  hysterically,  with  her  hand  clapped 
over  her  mouth,  she  turned  and  fled  up  the 
stairs  to  confide  the  absurd  news  to  her 
mates. 

With  a  face  like  a  graven  image  Barton 
went  on  down  the  steps  into  the  road.  In 
one  of  his  thirty-dollar  riding-boots  a  dis¬ 
concerting  two-cent  sort  of  squeak  merely 
intensified  his  unhappy  sensation  of  being 
motivated  purely  mechanically  like  a  doll. 

Two  of  the  horses  that  whinnied  cordially 
at  his  approach  were  rusty  roans.  The 
third  was  a  chunky  gray.  Already  on  one 
of  the  roans  Eve  Edgarton  sat  p>erched  wdth 
her  bridle-rein  oddly  slashed  in  two,  and 
knotted,  each  raw  end  to  a  stirrup,  leaving 


her  hands  and  arms  still  perfectly  free  to 
hug  her  mysterious  books  and  papers  to 
her  breast. 

“Good  afternoon  again.  Miss  Edgarton,” 
smiled  Barton  conscientiously. 

“Good  afternoon  again,  Mr.  Barton,” 
echoed  Eve  Edgarton  listlessly. 

With  frank  curiosity  he  nodded  toward 
her  armful  of  papers.  “Surely  you’re  not 
going  to  carry — all  that  stuff  with  you?” 
he  questioned. 

“Yes  I  am,  Mr.  Barton,”  drawled  Eve 
Edgarton,  scarcely  above  a  whisper. 

Worrieffiy  he  pointed  to  her  stirrups. 
“But  Great  Scott,  Miss  Edgarton!”  he  pro¬ 
tested.  “Surely  you’re  not  reckless  enough 
to  ride  like  that?  Just  guiding  with  your 
feet?” 

“I  always — do,  Mr.  Barton,”  singsonged 
the  girl  mionotonously. 

“But  the  extra  horse?”  cried  Barton. 
With  a  sudden  little  chuckle  of  relief  he 
pointed  to  the  chimky  gray.  There  was  a 
side-saddle  on  the  chunky  gray.  “Who’s 
going  with  us?” 

Almost  insolently  little  Eve  Edgarton 
narrowed  her  sleepy  eyes. 

“I  always  take  an — extra  horse  with  me, 
Mr.  Barton —  Thank  you!”  she  yawned, 
with  the  very  faintest  possible  tinge  of  as¬ 
perity. 

“Oh!”  stammered  Barton  quite  helpless¬ 
ly.  “O — h!”  Heavily,  as  he  spoke,  he  lift¬ 
ed  one  foot  to  his  stirrup  and  swung  up  into 
his  saddle.  Through  all  his  mental  misery, 
through  all  his  physical  discomfort,  a  single 
lovely  thought  sustained  him.  There  was 
only  one  really  good  riding  road  in  that 
vicinity!  And  it  was  shady!  And,  thank 
Heaven,  it  was  most  inordinately  short! 

But  Eve  Edgarton  falsified  the  thought 
before  he  was  half  through  thinking  it. 

With  a  practically  imperceptible  twitch 
of  her  toes  she  swung  her  horse  around, 
reared  him  to  almost  a  perpendicular  height, 
merged  herself  like  so  much  fluid  khaki  into 
his  great,  towering,  threatening  neck,  re¬ 
acted  almost  instantly  to  her  own  balance 
again,  and,  still  clutching  free-handed  at 
her  precious  armful  of  papers,  went  plun¬ 
ging  off  toward  the  wild,  rough,  untraveled 
foot-hills  and — certain  destruction,  any  un¬ 
biased  onlooker  would  have  been  free  to 
affirm! 

Snortingly  the  chunky  gray  went  tearing 
after  her.  A  trifle  sulkily  Barton’s  roan 
took  up  the  chase. 
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Shade?  Oh,  ye  gods!  If  Eve  Edgarton 
knew  shade  when  she  saw  it  she  certainly 
gave  no  possible  sign  of  such  intelligence. 
Wherever  the  galloping,  grass-grown  road 
hesitated  between  green-roofed  forest  and 
devastated  wood-lot,  she  chose  the  devas¬ 
tated  wood-lot!  Wherever  the  trotting, 
treacherous  pasture  faltered  between  hob- 
bly,  rock-strewn  glare  and  soft,  lush- 
carp>eted  spots  of  shade,  she  chose  the 
hobbly,  rock-strewn  glare!  On  and  on 
and  on!  Till  dust  turned  sweat!  And 
sweat  turned  dust  again!  On  and  on  and 
on!  With  the  riderless  gray  thudding  mad¬ 
ly  after  her!  And  Barton’s  sulky  roan 
balking  frenziedly  at  each  new  swerve  and 
turn! 

It  must  have  been  almost  three  miles  be¬ 
fore  Barton  quite  overtook  her.  Then  in 
the  scudding,  transitory  shadow  of  a  growly 
thunder-cloud  she  reined  in  suddenly,  wait¬ 
ed  patiently  till  Barton’s  panting  horse  was 
nose  and  nose  with  hers,  and  then,  pushing 
her  slouch  hat  back  from  her  low,  curl- 
fringed  forehead,  and  easing  her  books  and 
magazines  into  a  more  convenient  armful, 
jogged  listlessly  along  beside  him  with  her 
pale  olive  face  turned  inquiringly  to  his 
drenched,  beet-colored  visage. 

“What — was — it  that  you  wanted  me  to 
do  for  you,  Mr.  Barton?”  she  asked  with  a 
dreary,  laborious  sort  of  courtesy.  “Are 
you  writing  a  book  or  something  that  you 
wanted  me  to  help  you  about?  Is  that  it? 
Is  that  what  father  meant?” 

“Am  I  writing  a — book?”  gasped  Barton. 
Quite  desperately  he  began  to  mop  his  fore¬ 
head.  “Writing  a  book?  Am — I — writing 
—a— book?  Heaven  forbid!” 

“What  are  you  doing?”  persisted  the  girl 
quite  bluntly. 

“What  am  I  doing?”  repeated  Barton. 
“Why,riding  with  you!  Trying  to  ride  with 
you!”  he  called  out  grimly  as,  taking  the 
lead  impetuously  again.  Eve  Edgarton’s 
horse  shied  off  at  a  rabbit  and  went  sidling 
down  a  sand-bank  into  a  brand-new  area  of 
rocks  and  stubble  and  breast-high  blue¬ 
berry  bushes. 

Barton  liked  to  ride  and  he  rode  fairly 
well,  but  he  was  by  no  means  an  equestrian 
acrobat,  and,  quite  apart  from  the  girl’s  un¬ 
questionably  disconcerting  mannerisms,  the 
foolish  floppity  presence  of  the  riderless 
gray  rattl^  him  more  than  he  could  possi¬ 
bly  account  for.  Yet  to  save  his  life  he 
could  not  have  told  which  would  seem  more 


childish — to  turn  back  in  a  temper,  or  to 
follow  on — in  the  same. 

More  in  helplessness  than  anything  else 
he  decided  to  follow  on. 

“On  and  on  and  on,”  would  have  de¬ 
scribed  it  more  adequately. 

Blacker  and  blacker  the  huddling  thun¬ 
der-caps  spotted  across  the  brilliant,  sunny 
sky.  Gaspier  and  gaspier  in  each  lulling 
tree-top,  in  each  hushing  bird-song,  in  each 
drooping  grass-blade,  the  whole  torrid  earth 
seemed  to  be  sucking  in  its  breath  as  if  it 
meant  never,  never  to  exhale  it  again. 

Once  more  in  the  midst  of  a  particularly 
hideous  glare  the  girl  took  occasion  to  rein 
in  and  wait  for  him,  turning  once  more  to 
his  flushed,  miserable  countenance  a  little 
face  inordinately  pale  and  serene. 

“If  you’re  not  writing  a  book,  what  would 
you  like  to  talk  about,  Mr.  Barton?”  she 
asked  conscientiously.  “Would  you  like  to 
talk  about  peat-bog  fossils?” 

“What?”  gasp^  Barton. 

“Peat-bog  fossils,”  droned  the  mild  little 
voice.  “Are  you  interested  in  peat-bog  fos¬ 
sils?  Or  would  you  rather  talk  about  the 
Mississippi  River  p>earl  fisheries?  Or  do 
you  care  more  perhaps  for  p>olitics?  W’ould 
you  like  to  discuss  the  relative  financial 
conditions  of  the  South  American  repub¬ 
lics?” 

Before  the  expression  of  blank  despair  in 
Barton’s  face,  her  own  face  fell  a  trifle. 
“No?”  she  ventured  worriedly.  “No?  Oh, 
I’m  sorr>’,  Mr.  Barton,  but  you  see — you 
see — I’ve  never  been  out  before  with  any¬ 
body — my  own  age.  So  I  don’t  know'  at 
all  what  you  would  be  interested  in!” 

“Never  been  out  before  with  any  one 
her  own  age?”  gasped  Barton  to  himself. 
Merciful  Heavens!  what  was  her  ‘own 
age’?  There  in  her  little  khaki  Norfolk 
and  old  slouch  hat  she  looked  about  fifteen 
years  old — and  a  boy,  at  that.  Altogether 
wretchedly  he  turned  and  grinned  at  her. 

“Miss  Edgarton,”  he  said,  “believe  me, 
there’s  not  one  thing  to-day  under  God’s 
heaven  that  doet  interest  me — except  the 
weather!” 

“The  weather?”  mused  little  Eve  Edgar¬ 
ton  thoughtfully.  Casually,  as  she  spoke, 
she  glanc^  down  across  the  horses’  lathered 
sides  and  up  into  Barton’s  crimson  face. 
“The  weather? — Oh!”  she  hastened  anxious¬ 
ly  to  affirm.  “Oh,  yes! — The  meteorological 
conditions  certainly  are  interesting  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Do  you  yourself  think  that  it’s  a 
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shifting  of  the  Gulf  Stream?  Or  just  a — 
just  a  change  in  the  paths  of  the  cyclonic 
areas  of  low  pressure?”  she  piersisted  drear¬ 
ily- 

“Eh?”  gasped  Barton.  “The  weather? 
Heat  was  what  I  meant,  Miss  Edgarton! 
Just  plain  heat! — Damned  heat — was  what 
I  meant — if  I  may  be  so  explicit,  Miss  Ed¬ 
garton.” 

“It  is  hot,”  conceded  Eve  apologetically. 

“In  fact,”  snapped  Barton,”  I  think  it’s 
the  hottest  day  I  ever  knew!” 

“Really?”  droned  Eve  Edgarton. 

“Really!”  snapped  Barton. 


It  must  have  been  almost  half  an  hour 
before  anybody  spoke  again.  Then,  “Pretty 
hot,  isn’t  it?”  Barton  began  all  over  again. 

“Yes,”  said  Eve  Edgarton. 

“In  fact,”  hissed  Barton  through  clench¬ 
ed  teeth —  “in  fact  I  know  it’s  the  hottest 
day  I  ever  knew!” 

“Really?”  droned  Eve  Edgarton. 

“Really!”  choked  Barton. 

Creakiiy  under  their  hot,  chafing  saddles 
the  sweltering  roans  lurched  off  suddenly 
through  a  great  snarl  of  bushes  into  a  fem- 
shaded  spring-hole  and  stood  ankle-deep  in 
the  boggy  grass,  guzzling  equally  noisily  at 
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food  and  drink,  with  the  chunky  gray 
crowding  greedily  against  first  one  rider 
and  then  the  other. 

Quite  against  all  intention  Barton  groan¬ 
ed  aloud.  His  sun-scorched  eyes  seemed 
fairly  shriveling  with  the  glare.  His  wilted 
linen  collar  slopped  like  a  stale  poultice 
around  his  tortured  neck.  In  his  sticky  fin¬ 
gers  the  bridle-rein  itched  like  so  much 
poisoned  ribbon. 

Reaching  up  one  small  hand  to  drag  the 
soft  flannel  collar  of  her  shirt  a  little  far¬ 
ther  down  from  her  slim  throat,  Eve  Ed-  ^ 
garton  rested  her  chin  on  her  knuckles  for 
an  instant  and  surveyed  him  plaintively. 
“Aren’t  —  we  — having — an — awful  time?” 
she  whispered. 

Even  then  if  she  had  looked  woman-y, 
girl-y,  even  remotely,  affectedly  feminine. 
Barton  would  doubtless  have  floundered 
heroically  through  some  protesting  lie.  But 
to  the  frank,  blunt,  little-boyishness  of  her 
he  succumb^  suddenly  with  a  beatific  grin 
of  relief.  “Yes,  we  certainly  are!”  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  ruthlessly. 

“And  what — good  is  it?”  questioned  the 
girl  most  unexpectedly. 

“Not  any  good!”  grunted  Barton. 

“To  any  one?”  persisted  the  girl. 

“Not  to  any  one!”  exploded  Barton. 

With  an  odd  little  gasp  of  joy  the  girl 
reached  out  dartingly  and  touched  Barton 
on  his  sleeve.  Her  face  was  suddenly  eager, 
active,  transcendently  vital. 

“Then  oh — won’t  you  please — please — 
turn  round — and  go  home — and  leave  me 
alone?”  she  pleaded  astonishingly. 

“Turn — round  and  go  home?”  stammered 
Barton. 

The  touch  on  his  sleeve  quickened  a  lit¬ 
tle.  “Oh,  yes — please,  Mr.  Barton!”  insist¬ 
ed  the  tremulous  voice.  “Oh,  yes,  please 
do,  so  I  can  be  free  to  go  on  and  do — what 
I  wanted  to  do  in  the  first  place,”  she  fin¬ 
ished  evasively. 

“You — you  mean  I’m  in  your  way?” 
stammered  Barton. 

Very  gravely  the  girl  nodded  her  head. 
“Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Barton  —  you’re  terribly 
in  my  way,”  she  acknowledged  quite 
frankly. 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,”  thought  Barton, 
“is  there  a  man  in  this?  Is  it  a  tryst? 
Well,  of  all  things!” 

Jerkily  he  began  to  back  his  horse  out 
of  the  spring -hole,  back — back — back 
through  the  intricate,  overgrown  pathway 


of  flapping  leaves  and  sharp,  scratchy 
twigs. 

“I  am  very  sorry.  Miss  Edgarton,  to 
have  forced  my  presence  on  you  so!”  he 
murmured  ironically. 

“Oh,  it  isn’t — just  you!”  said  little  Eve 
Edgarton  quite  frankly.  “It’s  all  father’s 
friends.”  Almost  threateningly  as  she 
sp>oke  she  jerked  up  her  own  horse’s  driz¬ 
zling  mouth  and  rode  right  at  Barton  as  if 
to  force  him  back  even  faster  through  the 
great  snarl  of  underbrush.  “I  hate  clever 
people!”  she  asserted  passionately.  “I  hate 
them — hate  them — hate  them!  I  hate  all 
father’s  clever  friends!  1  hate - ” 

“But  you  see  I’m — not  clever,”  grinned 
Barton  in  spite  of  himself.  “Oh,  not  clever 
— at  all,”  he  reiterated  with  some  grimness 
as  an  alder  branch  slapped  him  stingingly 
across  one  eye.  “Inde^ — ”  he  dodged  and 
ducked  and  floundered,  still  backing,  back¬ 
ing,  everlastingly  backing — “inde^,  your 
father  has  spent  quite  a  lot  of  his  valuable 
time  this  afternoon  assuring  me — ^and  re¬ 
assuring  me — that — that  I  am  altogether  a 
—fool!” 

Unrelentingly  little  Eve  Edgarton’s  horse 
kept  right  on  forcing  him  back — back — 
back. 

“But  if  you’re  not  one  of  father’s  clever 
friends — who  are  you?”  she  demanded  per¬ 
plexedly,  hugging  her  great  armful  of  pa¬ 
pers  a  trifle  closer  yet  to  her  little  boyish, 
Norfolk-coated  breast.  “And  why  did  you 
insist  so  on  riding  with  me  this  afternoon?” 
she  cried  accusingly. 

“I  didn’t  exactly — insist,”  grinned  Bar¬ 
ton  with  a  flush  of  guilt.  The  flush  of  gxiilt 
added  to  the  flush  of  heat  made  him  look 
suddenly  very  confused. 

Across  Eve  Edgarton’s  thin  little  face 
the  flash  of  temper  faded  instantly  into 
mere  sulky  ennui  again. 

“Oh,  dear — oh,  dear,”  she  droned.  “You 
— you  didn’t  want  to  marr>'  me,  did  you?” 

just  for  one  mad,  panic-stricken  second 
the  whole  world  seemed  to  turn  black  be¬ 
fore  Barton’s  eyes.  His  heart  stopped 
beating.  His  ear-drums  cracked.  Then  al¬ 
together  suddenly,  altogether  astonishing¬ 
ly,  he  found  himself  grinning  into  that  hon¬ 
est  little  face,  and  answering  p>erfectly  com¬ 
fortably: 

“Why,  no.  Miss  Edgarton,  I  hadn’t  the 
slightest  idea  in  the  world  of  wanting  to 
marry  you.” 

“Thank  God  for  that!”  gasped  little  Eve 
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Edgarton.  “So 
many  of  father’s 
friends  do  want  to 
marry  me,”  she 
confided  plain¬ 
tively,  still  driv¬ 
ing  Barton  back 
through  that  hor¬ 
rid  scratchy  thick¬ 
et.  “I’m  so  rich, 
you  see,”  she  con¬ 
fided  with  equal 
simplicity,  “and  I 
know  so  much — 
there’s  almost  al¬ 
ways  somebody 
in  Petrozavodsk 
or  Broken  Hill  or 
Bashukulumbwe 
who  wants  to 
marry  me.” 

“In  —  where?” 
stammered  Bar¬ 
ton. 

“Why — in  Rus¬ 
sia!”  said  little 
Eve  Edgarton 
with  some  sur¬ 
prise.  “And  Aus¬ 
tralia!  And  Afri¬ 
ca!  Were  you 
never  there?” 

“I’ve  been  in 
Jersey  City,” 
babbled  Barton 
with  a  desperate 
attempt  at  face¬ 
tiousness. 

“I  was  never 
there!''  admitted 
little  Eve  Edgar¬ 
ton  regretfully. 

Vehemently 
with  one  hand  she 
lunged  forward 
suddenly  and 
tried  with  her  tiny  open  palm  to  push  Bar¬ 
ton’s  horse  a  trifle  faster  back  through 
the  intricate  thicket.  Then  once  in  the 
open  again  she  drew  herself  up  with  an 
absurd  air  of  dignity  and  finality  and  bowed 
him  from  her  presence. 

“Good  -  by,  Mr.  Barton,”  she  said. 
“Good-by,  Mr.  Barton.” 

“But  Miss  Edgarton — ”  stammered  Bar¬ 
ton  {jerplexedly.  Whatever  his  own  f)er- 
sonal  joy  and  relief  might  be,  the  surround- 
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ing  country  nevertheless  was  exceedingly 
wild,  and  the  girl  an  extravagantly  long 
distance  from  home.  “But  Miss  Edgar¬ 
ton — ”  he  began  all  over  again. 

“Good-by,  Mr.  Barton!”  persisted  the 
girl.  ^'Good-by!  And  thank  you  for  going 
home!”  she  added  conscientiously. 

“But  what  will  I  tell  your  father?”  wor¬ 
ried  Barton. 

“Oh — hang — father,”  drawled  the  indif¬ 
ferent  little  voice. 
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“But  the  extra  horse?”  argued  Barton 
with  increasing  perplexity.  “The  gray?  If 
you’ve  got  some  date  up  your  sleeve,  don’t 
you  want  me  to  take  the  gray  home  with 
me,  and  get  him  out  of  your  way?” 

With  sluggish  resentment  little  Eve  Ed- 
garton  lifted  her  eyes  to  his.  “What  would 
the  gray  go  home  with  you  for?”  she  asked 
tersely.  “Why,  how  silly! — Why,  it’s  my — 
mother’s  horse!  That  is,  we  call  it  my 
mother’s  horse,”  she  hastened  to  explain. 
“My  mother’s  dead,  you  know.  She’s  al¬ 
most  always  been  dead,  I  mean.  So  father 
always  makes  me  buy  an  extra — ^place — for 
my  mother.  It’s  just  a  trick  of  ours,  a  sort 
of  a  custom.  I  play  around  alone — so 
much — you  know.  And  we  live  in  such 
wild  places!” 

Casually  she  bent  over  and  pushed  the 
protruding  butt  of  her  revolver  a  trifle  far¬ 
ther  down  into  her  riding  boot.  “S’long — 
Mr.  Barton!”  she  drawled  out  listlessly  over 
one  shoulder.  “Come  along  —  mother’s 
horse!”  she  drawled  out  listlessly  over  the 
other,  and  started  on — stumblingly,  clat- 
teringly — up  the  abruptly  steep  and  pre¬ 
cipitous  mountain  trail — a  little  dust-col¬ 
ored  gnome  on  a  dust-colored  horse,  with 
the  dutiful  gray  pinking  cautiously  along 
behind  her. 

By  some  odd  twist  of  his  bridle-rein  the 
gray’s  chunky  neck  arched  slightly  askew, 
and  he  prancid  now  and  then  from  side  to 
side  of  the  trail  as  if  guided  thus  by  an  in¬ 
visible  hand. 

With  an  imcanny  pucker  along  his  spine 
as  if  he  found  himself  suddenly  deserting 
two  women  instead  of  one.  Barton  went 
fumbling  and  squinting  out  through  the 
dusty  green  shade  into  the  expected  glare 
of  the  open  pasture,  and  discovered,  to  his 
further  disconcerting,  that  there  was  no 
glare  left. 

Before  his  astonished  eyes  he  saw  sun- 
scorched  mountain-top,  sun-scorched  gran¬ 
ite,  sun-scorched  field  stubble  turned  sud¬ 
denly  to  shade — no  cool,  translucent  miracle 
of  fluctuant  greens,  but  a  horrid,  plushy, 
purple  dusk  under  a  horrid,  plushy,  purple 
sky,  with  a  rip  of  lightning  along  the  hori¬ 
zon,  a  galloping  gasp  of  furiously  oncoming 
wrind,  an  almost  strangling  stench  of  dust- 
scented  rain. 

But  before  he  could  whirl  his  horse 


about,  the  storm  broke!  Heaven  fell! 
Hell  rose!  The  sides  of  the  earth  caved  in! 
Chaos  unspeakable  tore  north,  east,  south, 
west! 

Snortingly  for  one  single  instant  the 
roan’s  panic-stricken  nostrils  went  bloom¬ 
ing  up  into  the  cloud-burst  like  two  parched 
scarlet  poinsettias.  TheA  man  and  beast 
as  one  flesh,  as  one  mind,  went  bolting  back 
through  the  rain-drenched,  wind-ravished 
thicket  to  find  their  mates. 

Up,  up,  up,  everlastingly  up,  the  moun¬ 
tain  trail  twisted  and  scrambled  through 
the  unholy  darkness.  Now  and  again  a 
slipper}’  stone  tripped  the  roan’s  fumbling 
feet.  Now  and  again  a  swaying  branch 
slapped  Barton  stingingly  across  his  strain¬ 
ing  eyes.  All  around  and  about  them  tor¬ 
tured  forest  trees  moaned  and  writhed  in 
the  gale.  Through  every  cavernous  vista 
great  sheets  of  rain  w’ent  flapping  madly  by 
them.  The  lightning  was  incredible.  The 
thunder  like  the  snarl  of  a  glass  sky  shiv¬ 
ering  into  inestimable  fragments. 

With  every  gasping  breath  beginning  to 
rip  from  his  poor  lungs  like  a  knifed  stitch, 
the  roan  still  faltered  on  each  new  ledge 
to  w’hinny  desperately  to  his  mate.  Equal¬ 
ly  futilely  from  time  to  time.  Barton,  with 
his  hands  cupped  to  his  mouth,  hollered — 
hollered  —  hollered  —  into  the  thunderous 
darkness. 

Then  suddenly  at  a  sharp  turn  in  the 
trail,  magically,  in  a  pale,  transient  flicker 
of  light,  loomed  little  Eve  Edgarton’s  boy¬ 
ish  figure,  drenched  to  the  skin  apparently, 
wind-driven,  rain-battered,  but  with  hands 
in  her  pockets,  slouch  hat  rakishly  askew, 
strolling  as  nonchalantly  down  that  ghastly 
trail  as  a  child  might  come  strolling  down  a 
stained-glassed,  Persian-carpeted  stairway 
to  meet  an  exp>ected  guest. 

In  vaguely  silhouetted  greeting  for  one 
fleet  instant  a  little  khaki  arm  lifted  itself 
full  length  into  the  air. 

Then  more  precipitately  than  any  ration¬ 
al  thing  could  happen,  more  precipitately 
than  any  rational  thing  could  even  begin  to 
happen,  could  even  begin  to  begin  to  happen, 
w-ithout  shock,  without  noise,  w’ithout  pain, 
without  terror  or  turmoil,  or  any  time  at  all 
to  fight  or  pray — a  slice  of  living  flame  came 
scaling  through  the  darkness — and  cut  Bar¬ 
ton’s  consciousness  clean  in  two! 


The  next  instalment  of  "Little  Eve  Edgarton”  will  appear  in  the  February  number. 


BETTER 

BUSINESS 

WILLIAM  HARD 


THE  PATENT  GAME.  AS  PLAYED.  IS  MAKING 
BUSINESS  TOO  ROUGH  •  REVISE  THE  RULES 


SdltOfS  ^Ot&: — In  his  introductory  article  last  month  Mr.  Hard  raised  a  '‘Stop,  Look,  and 
Listen!"  sign  for  American  Business. 

In  this  article  he  begins  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  our  non-progressiveness,  for  our  failure 
to  lead  the  international  procession.  .4nd  he  fixes  it  not  on  the  individual,  not  on  the  corporation, 
but  on  the  people  and  their  law-making  bodies.  This  instalment  tells  the  story  of  H.  Ward 
Leonard  and  his  inventions  in  electricity,  and  of  the  handicaps  imposed  upon  him  by  .American 
patent  laws. 

"Better  Business"  is  a  constructive  series'.  In  so  far  as  it  "muckrakes,"  it  muckrakes 
about  the  only  element  of  our  social  organization  that  has  gone  untouched — the  People.  Mr. 
Hard  promises  to  give  th^  their  full  turn. 


HY  doesn’t  Edison  work  at  the 
biggest  things  any  more?  Phono¬ 
graphs  and  moving-pictures  are 
pleasant;  and  they  are  civilizing. 
But  what  about  the  basic  bread-and-butter 
things  that  support  civilization? 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  is 
putting  electric  wires  and  electric  locomo¬ 
tives  on  440  miles  of  track  in  the  Northwest. 
The  Norfolk  &  Western  is  doing  likewise  on 
eighty-five  miles  of  track  in  West  Virginia. 
.\nd  not  to  keep  smoke  out  of  passengers’ 
eyes  and  noses.  The  Norfolk  &  Western 
will  not  use  its  electric  locomotives  for 
passenger  service  at  all.  Only  for  freight. 
.\nd  only  for  the  heaviest  kind  of  freight. 

Electrification  is  coming  on,  in  earnest — 
freight  -  haulage  electrification  —  a  super- 
man’s-size  job.  Why  isn’t  Edison  on  it? 

Not  confining  our  question  to  Edison, 


why  is  it  that  so  many  other  inventors,  of 
conquest  and  of  fame,  are  not  on  that  job? 
There’s  Weston.  He  walks  among  the 
mighty  in  the  history  of  the  electric  art. 
Why  is  he  railed  off,  manufacturing  measur¬ 
ing-instruments,  voltmeters  and  ammeters, 
when  the  devising  of  the  ways  and  means  to 
put  electric  power  on  the  axles  of  the  freight 
of  America,  the  biggest  electric  job  of  all 
history,  is  breaking  on  the  big-business 
world?  I 

Extending  our  question  from  one  about 
individuals  to  one  about  nations,  why  is  it 
that  the  new  technical  advances  in  the  art 
of  electrification  are  being  made  chiefly  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic? 

Why  is  it  that  Mr.  H.  Ward  Leonard, 
president  of  the  Inventors’  Guild,,  a  very 
distinguished  organization,  of  which  ^Ir. 
Edison  and  Mr.  Weston  are  both  members 
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— why  is  it  that  he  could  say — and  never 
be  contradicted: 

“Where  did  the  inventions  as  to  recent 
electric  railway  development  come  from? 
Europe!" 

To  make  one  question  out  of  it  all,  what 
is  it  in  America  that  sends  so  many  of  our 
independent  inventors  to  the  smaller  elec¬ 
tric  jobs  while  the  Europeans  are  not  only 
pacing  us,  but  winning  headway  on  us,  in 
the  bigger  ones? 

Edison  knows.  Weston  knows.  Leonard 
knows.  1  will  relate  Leonard’s  opinions  and 
experiences. 

NO  TEARS  FOR  H.  WARD  LEONARD 

Leonard  has  given  his  middle  name  as 
well  as  his  last  name  to  the  “Ward-Leonard” 
system  of  motor-control.  He  has  done  many 
other  things;  but  that  is  the  best  known. 
The  Otis  Company  paid  him  $120,000  for  a 
license  to  use  the  Ward-Leonard  system  in 
starting  and  stopping  the  motors  on  its 
elevators.  The  United  States  Navy  or¬ 
dered  the  Ward-Leonard  system  for  doing 
the  heavy  but  delicately  exact  work  of 
turning  the  gun-turrets  on  its  men-of-war. 
From  these  and  other  sources  the  two 
original  Ward-Leonard-system  patents  have 
brought  to  Leonard,  in  royalties,  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars. 

I  mention  that  wretched  fact  at  once.  If 
you  have  tears  for  the  poor  "hungry  inventor, 
do  not  prepare  to  shed  them.  As  an  in¬ 
ventor,  Leonard  w'ould  be  hissed  off  the 
stage  in  any  theater.  His  make-up  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  It  is  not  haggard  and 
hunted,  but  rosy  and  commanding. 

He  has  been  an  organizer  of  men  as  well 
as  of  motors.  He  was  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Light  and  Power  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Edison  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  when  he  was  only  twenty-seven  years 
old.  And  before  that,  he  had  been  one  of 
Edison’s  personal  staff  of  four  engineers  to 
start  the  Edison  electric-light  enterprises. 
To-day  he  has  a  business  of  his  own,  a  fac¬ 
tory,  at  Bronxville,  New  York,  where  he 
manufactures  electric  contrivances  such  as 
circuit-breakers  and  automatic  switches 
and  lighting-and-starting  systems  for  motor¬ 
cars. 

Technically — and  commercially,  too — 
Leonard  has  watched  the  progress  of  the 
electric  arts.  Our  question  is:  “What 
checks  that  progress?”  Leonard’s  answer. 


given  boldly  through  bold  years  of  mental 
as  well  as  of  technical  and  commercial 
fighting,  is:  “The  Patent  System,  as  at  pres¬ 
ent  operated." 

We  get  that  same  answer  from  many  men 
besides  Leonard.  To  the  Patent  System, 
therefore,  we  shall  give  our  first  inquiry,  n 
this  article  and  in  following  ones.  Inven¬ 
tion  is  the  deep>est  and  most  fruitful  root  of 
Better  Business.  If  the  Patent  System,  as 
at  present  op>erated,  is  a  discouragement  to 
inventors  and  accordingly  to  inventiveness, 
the  reform  of  the  Patent  System  becomes 
the  first,  the  very  first,  of  all  Better-Busi¬ 
ness  reforms  in  the  United  States  of  our 
times. 

To  get  the  list  of  characters  in  the  Patent- 
System  play,  read  this  from  Leonard: 

“There  is  probably  not  an  experienced 
inventor  in  the  United  States  who  would  not 
prefer  one  of  the  foreign  patent  systems  to 
our  system,  unless  he  is  really  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  one  of  the  large  corporate  interests. 
Yet  practically  all  patent  lawyers  will  tell 
you  that  the  American  patent  system  is  the 
best  in  the  world.  And  so  it  is,  for  lawyers." 

So  Leonard  tries  to  wean  the  lawyers 
from  the  present  Patent  System.  In  prac¬ 
tise,  however,  he  does  his  best  to  attach 
them  to  it.  For  he  has  taken  out  a  hun¬ 
dred  patents.  And  they  have  cost  him, 
in  legal  expenses,  an  average  of  over  a 
thousand  dollars  apiece! 

That’s  not  for  fighting  about  them  in  the 
courts.  That’s  just  for  getting  them.  A 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  hundred 
patents,  in  the  Patent  Office,  just  for  pur¬ 
suing  them  from  the  time  when  they  were 
applied  for  to  the  time  when  they  were 
issued! 

The  invention  business  starts  right  off, 
in  the  Patent  Office  itself,  as  a  business  in 
which  the  invention  end  has  a  hard  time 
standing  up  against  the  money  end.  For 
instance: 

Leonard  applied  once  for  a  patent  on  a 
“double-arm  circuit-breaker.”  Its  purpose 
was  safety.  You  closed  the  first  arm;  then 
you  clos^  the  second;  but,  if  there  was 
danger,  you  couldn’t  get  both  of  them  to 
stay  closed  at  the  same  time.  As  you  threw 
in  the  second,  the  first  would  fly  out. 

Leonard,  in  his  factory,  was  just  recov¬ 
ering  from  the  panic  of  1893.  He  needed 
money.  So,  having  applied  for  his  piatent 
but  without  waiting  for  it  to  issue,  he 
started  making  his  new  circuit  -  breaker  at 


“the  quality  of  AMERICAN  PATENTED  INVENTIONS  IS  DEPRECIAT¬ 
ING  STEADILY.”  that's  WHAT  MR.  H.  WARD  LEONARD  THINKS,  AFTER 
TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  INVENTING  AND  MANUFACTURING.  THE 
FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE  GAVE  HIM  ITS  JOHN  SCOTT  MEDAL  BECAUSE 
OF  HIS  DEVICES  FOR  CONTROLLING  ELECTRIC  MOTORS.  THESE  DE¬ 
VICES  CARRIED  ELECTRICITY  INTO  BIG  NEW  WORK  IN  STEEL-MILLS 
AND  IN  .MINES.  READ  LEONARD’S  REASONS  FOR  HIS  OPINIONS. 
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once.  Certain 
Government  de¬ 
partments  at 
Washington  took 
to  it.  A  good 
trade  began.  It 
was  the  spring  of 
the  year;  and  a 
nice  new  crop  of 
dollars  was  com¬ 
ing  up. 

In  the  bleak 
fall,  though,  the 
General  Electric 
Company  went 
into  the  Patent 
Office  with  an  aj>- 
plication  for  a 
patent  on  a 
double  -  arm  cir¬ 
cuit-breaker  just 
like  the  one  al¬ 
ready  shown  in 
Leonard’s  cata¬ 
logue  and  already 
being  marketed 
by  him. 

There  they 
were — an  applica¬ 
tion  by  Leonard 
and  an  applica¬ 
tion  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  same 
thing.  Result:  an 
“interference”  — 
which  is  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  that  pro¬ 
ceeds  more  and 
arrives  less  than 
almost  any  other 
proceeding  known 
to  man. 

As  soon  as  you 
get  into  an  “inter- 
ference”  with 
another  man,  you 
go  and  hunt  up 
old  scraps  of  pa¬ 
per  in  your  office.  You  must  prove  that 
you  thought  of  the  invention  before  the 
other  man  did.  You  look  the  old  scraps 
over,  and  you  pick  out  the  oldest  one  that 
has  on  it  a  drawing  anything  like  the  in¬ 
vention  for  which  you  are  contending.  If 
you  are  a  regular  inventor  and  make  draw¬ 
ings  all  the  time,  of  course  you  will  have 


THE  “WARD-LEONARD”  SYSTEM  OF  MOTOR  CONTROL  HAS  BEEN 
OF  AMERICAN  BATTLE-SHIPS  AND  CRUISERS.  THIS  WAS  THE  BIO 
WENT  TO  BIGGER  WORK  IN  GERMANY.  THEY  ARE 


a  large  stock  of  papers  to  choose  from. 

Next,  you  recollect  a  good  reason  why  you 
didn’t  go  into  the  Patent  Office  with  your 
idea  at  the  time.  Your  wife  was  ill.  You 
were  suddenly  called  to  Ecuador.  You 
lost  the  paper  and  it  didn’t  get  blown  back 
on  to  your  desk  till  three  years  afterw'ard. 

Breathing  ancient  memories  and  full  of 


DSHD  FOR  TURNING  THE  GUN-TURRETS  OF  MORE  THAN  A  SCORE 


WORK  OF  THE  “WARD-LEONARD”  SYSTEM  IN  AMERICA. 


GETTING  QUICKER  ALL  THE  TIME,  THOSE  GER.MANS. 


that  is,  in  a  sense 
befitting  the  gen¬ 
eral  character  of 
“interferences.” 
It  is  final,  except 
that  if  you  lose 
you  can  go  into 
any  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  any- 
where  in  the 
United  States  and 
start  a  suit  about 
it. 

Thus  reinxigor- 
ated,  your  quar¬ 
rel  begins  to  travel 
back  to  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  makes  a  stop¬ 
over  at  some  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals;  and,  with 
good  luck,  arrives 
at  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the 
UnitedStates; 
and  it  decides  it. 

But  this  is  only 
the  grand  boule¬ 
vard  of  an  inter¬ 
ference  proceed¬ 
ing.  Its  profuse 
side  -  streets,  tan- 
genting  off  into 
second-class  dis¬ 
tricts  inhabited 
by  subordinate  ar¬ 
guments  and  deci¬ 
sions  and  appeals, 
and  carrying  you 
out  for  frequent 
week-ends  to  the 
remotest  suburbs 
of  your  quarrel,  I 
will  map  next 
month;  and  I  will 
then  show,  con¬ 
trariwise,  that  in 
at  least  one  coun¬ 
dates,  you  and  your  opfionent  now  state  try  in  the  world  an  effective  way  has  been 

your  quarrel  to  the  Examiner-of-Interfer-  found  to  protect  inventors  from  seeing  their 

ences.  He  decides  it.  It  goes  to  the  ’  inventions  become  the  vehicles  of  this  sort 
E.\aminers-in-Chief.  They  decide  it.  It  of  limitless  legal  joy-riding, 

goes  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  He  Leonard  has  ^en  in  thirty-four  inter- 
decides  it.  It  goes  to  the  judges  of  the  ferences. 

Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Colum-  In  the  case  of  the  double-arm  circuit- 
bia.  They  decide  it.  Their  decision  is  breaker,  Leonard’s  application  ^>ent  into 
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the  Patent  Office  in  April,  and  the  General 
Electric’s  application  in  September,  of 
1898.  In  1902  the  contest  between  the  two 
applications  was  still  on  its  way. 

But  in  the  meantime  everybody  who 
thought  he’d  like  to  manufacture  that 
double-arm  circuit-breaker  had  started  to 
do  so.  The  General  Electric  Company, 
the  Westinghouse  Company,  the  Cutter 
Company,  the  Western  Electric  Company, 
the  Cutler-Hammer  Company — all  went 
to  it.  Within  a  few  months  Leonard’s  trade 
was  in  fragments.  The  patent  might  have 
held  those  fragments  together.  They  be¬ 
longed  rightfully  to  whoever  had  the  right 
to  the  patent.  But  the  patent  was  still 
unissued,  still  in  “interference” — still — 
after  four  years. 

In  such  a  fight,  no  matter  which  side  has 
the  right  of  it,  the  side  wdth  the  purse  is 
likely  to  have  the  finish  of  it.  And  there  is 
the  first  kindly  aid  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  gives  to  monopoly. 

THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  WEALTHIEST 

In  the  Patent  Office  (as  well  as  in  courts) 
the  United  States  Government  is  operating 
an  artificial  evolution  in  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  in  the  big  things,  survival  is  to  the 
wealthiest. 

The  consolidation  of  patent  control,  with 
all  the  resultant  damage  to  free  progress  in 
certain  of  the  industrial  arts,  has  its  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  Patent  Office  itself  under  the 
eye  and  by  the  hand  of  the  United  States 
Government,  which  is  always  looking  for 
aiders  and  abetters  of  monopoly  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  Spokane.  Here  and  elsewhere 
frequently,  continuously,  w’e  shall  see  that 
the  prime  aider  and  abetter  of  monopoly 
in  the  United  States  is  the  Common  People 
acting  through  their  Congress. 

Leonard  compromised  his  double-arm 
circuit-breaker  trouble.  He  made  an  offer 
to  the  General  Electric  Company  and  to 
the  Cutter  Company.  He  was  allowed, 
without  further  opp>osition  from  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company,  to  go  ahead  and 
take  out  his  patent.  Then,  as  owner  of 
the  patent,  Leonard  licensed  the  General 
Electric  Company  and  the  Westinghouse 
Company  and  the  Cutter  Company  to  make 
the  circui t-breaker.  They  paid  him  $30,000. 

A  less  talented  and  a  less  dollared  fighter 
than  Leonard  would  have  contented  himself 
with  an  insignificant  fraction  of  $30,000. 


And  even  Leonard  himself  got  only  a  small 
part  of  the  net  profits  which  that  circuit- 
breaker  invention  has  produced. 

Leonard  either  was  or  was  not  the  invent¬ 
or  of  the  circuit-breaker.  He  either  got 
very  much  too  little  out  of  it  or  $30,000 
too  much.  In  either  case,  the  tedious  and 
expensive  Patent  Office  game,  organized  by 
the  Government,  gave  the  side  that  was 
wrong  as  fine  a  chance  as  could  have  been 
wanted  to  badger  and  plunder  the  side  that 
was  right. 

It  is  a  fine  game  for  money  and  it  hap¬ 
pens  most  where  money  is  thickest.  You 
don’t  get  into  “interferences,”  bad  and  deep 
and  all  the  time,  unless  you  are  making 
inventions  in  competition  with  the  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  great  corporations.  You  can 
usually  go  ahead  pretty  peaceably  toward 
patenting  a  “bone-shaped  dog-biscuit  that 
looks  so  much  like  a  bone  that  dogs  bark 
for  it.”  No  great  corporation  perspires  to 
prevent  you  from  getting  a  patent  like  that. 

But  Leonard’s  inventions  are  always 
moving  toward  and  into  the  real  big- 
business  field.  For  instance,  the  Ward- 
Leonard  system  of  motor-control  is  for 
the  biggest  kind  of  work.  It  is  at  its  best 
w'hen  it  is  governing  the  most  powerful  of 
motors  turning  at  the  highest  of  speeds  to 
operate  the  largest  of  mine-hoists  or  rolling- 
mills  or  electric  locomotives. 

Leaving  “interferences”  and  all  other 
Patent  Office  difficulties  behind,  what 
American  corporation  could  push  the  Ward- 
Leonard  system,  a  big  thing,  in  a  big  way? 
Because  of  consolidation,  the  General 
Electric  Company  or  the  Westinghouse 
Company.  We  will  observe  the  handling 
of  the  Ward-Leonard  system  by  these  two 
companies. 

The  General  Electric  Company  got  in¬ 
terested  in  it  when  the  Navy  ordered  it  for 
the  turrets  of  men-of-war.  The  General 
Electric  wanted  the  contracts  for  those 
installations.  So  it  took  a  license  from 
Leonard,  under  his  patents;  and  virtually 
all  of  the  turret-turning  Ward-Leonard 
machinery  on  American  battle-ships  and 
cruisers  came  from  the  General  Electric 
workshops. 

But  there  the  Ward-Leonard  system 
seemed  to  stop,  in  the  big  way.  It  came  to 
be  widely  known  just  as  an  invention  and 
as  a  turret-turning  device.  So  much  so,  that 
even  as  late  as  the  year  1908  a  well-known 
and  well  -  informed  American  electrical 


CARL  ILGNER  —  A  GREAT  GERMAN  ENGINEER.  HE  APPLIED  THE 

“ward-leonard”  system  to  hoists  and  reversing  rolling- 
mills  IN  GERMANY. 


e.xpert,  in  a  letter  to  the  Electrical  World,. 
said  that  the  big  application  of  the  Ward- 
Leonard  system  had  been  to  turrets. 
Which  was  true,  in  the  United  States. 

But  immediately  a  gentleman  named 
Eichel  wrote  a  letter  of  correction  to  the 
Electrical  World  from  Berlin  and  said  that 
the  big  application  of  the  Ward-Leonard 
system  had  been  to  a  much  bigger  indus¬ 
trial  proposition — namely,  the  driving  of 
large  hoists  in  deep  mines.  Which  was 
true,  in  Germany. 

So,  leaving  patents  aside  for  a  moment, 
let  us  see  an  American  idea  exported  abroad 
and  then  let  us  see  it  actually  reimported 
into  this  country  under  a  foreign  label.  The 
story  is  one  that  will  come  back  to  patents 
as  w’ell  as  to  other  things  in  American  life. 

Leonard  had  gone  to  Paris  to  see  the 


Exposition  of  1900.  There  was  a  moving 
sidewalk  there,  a  very  big  one,  with  motors 
under  it.  The  Westinghouse  Company  had 
the  contract  for  it.  Rumor  said  it  wasn’t 
moving  much  and  was  balking  a  great  deal. 
But  when  Leonard  went  out  to  look  at  it, 
it  was  moving  beautifully.  Filled  with  a 
great  scientific  curiosity,  Leonard  examined 
its  starting  and  stopping  devices,  was  at 
once  attacked  by  a  heavy  current  of  pater¬ 
nal  pride;  for  there  was  his  own  motor-con¬ 
trol  system  doing  the  work. 

Still,  nothing  had  been  said  to  him 
about  royalties.  However,  he  is  thrifty 
(his  ancestors  were  religious  and  settled  in 
New  England  before  1640);  and  so  he  did 
not  omit  to  call  on  the  people  who  had 
the  installation  in  charge.  Having  earned 
$10,000  by  doing  that,  he  went  on  to  Berlin 
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and  delivered  a  speech  to  the  Siemens- 
Halske  firm,  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

He  sat  at  a  table  with  their  engineers  and 
explained  the  Ward -Leonard  system,  in 
its  full  theory. 

“Splendid,”  said  the  engineers,  “but  of 
course  it  can’t  be  done.” 

Leonard  had  brought  his  answer  in  a  can 
from  Paris.  “Go  to  the  Westinghouse  side¬ 
walk  at  the  Paris  Exposition  and  look.” 

Eight  years  later,  when  the  letters  to  the 
Electrical  World  were  w’ritten,  German 
firms  had  manufactured  large  electric  hoists 
for  deep  mines  to  the  number  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty.  It  was  the  first  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  electric  hoisting  in  the  world. 

Here  was  big  industrial  work,  at  last,  for 
the  Ward-Leonard  system.  But  then  came  the 
foreign  label.  Quite  natural,  too,  over  there. 

There  was  a  German  engineer,  a  good 
one,  called  Ilgner.  He  took  the  Ward- 
Leonard  system,  after  it  had  been  shown 
at  Paris  and  explained  at  Berlin,  and  added 
a  fly-wheel  to  it.  Quite  right.  Leonard 
had  added  a  fly-wheel  to  it  himself,  over  here, 
years  before. 

But  there  was  no  invention  in  adding  the 


fly-wheel.  The  United  States  Patent  Office 
refused  to  give  Leonard  a  patent  on  it. 
And  the  English  courts  refused  to  recognize 
a  patent  which  Ilgner  claimed  on  it  in 
England.  It  was  a  sound  thing  to  do,  but 
it  was  not  an  invention. 

Nevertheless  Ilgner  did  work  at  installing 
and  operating  the  new  Ward-Leonard  sys¬ 
tem  at  new  tasks  at  hoists  and  afterward  at 
rolling-mills;  and  the  German  electrical 
firms  did  work,  too;  and  it  was  a  big  w’ork; 
and  Ilgner  became  famous,  properly  so,  in 
his  own  country. 

But  why  did  he  eclipse  Leonard  in  Leon¬ 
ard’s  own  country? 

The  Ward-Leonard  system  having  been 
the  means  of  putting  electric  motors  at  new 
and  important  stations  in  industry,  on 
foreign  soil,  one  might  have  e.xpected  much 
American  applause  for  Leonard. 

But  he  didn’t  get  it.  Instead,  it  was 
given  to  him  to  read,  in  American  technical 
papers,  enthusiastic  reports  of  a  wonderful 
new  German  development.  “Electric 
Hoisting  by  the  Ilgner  Method.”  “Ilgner 
Hoists  at  Deep  Mines.”  A  German  success 
by  a  German. 
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For  contrast,  then,  you  might  look  at  the 
General  Electric  Review,  the  house  organ  of 
the  General  Electric  Company,  the  issue  of 
September,  1907.  You  will  see  there  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  hoist  installed  by  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  a  mine  in  Kendall, 
Montana.  It  was  a  Ward-Leonard  sys¬ 
tem  hoist.  But  the  description  doesn’t  say 
so.  You  won’t  find  the  words  Ward- 
Leonard  anywhere  in  it. 

The  big  German  firms  cheered  for  Ilgner. 
The  big  American  firms  did  not  cheer  for 
Leonard.  Yet  Leonard  was  the  inventor, 
the  man  who  had  given  the  thing  to  the 
world. 

Passing  from  hoists  to  rolling-mills,  the 
first  application  of  electricity  to  a  reversing 
rolling-mill  in  the  United  States  was  at  the 
South  Chicago  plant  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  It  was  an  event. 

Mr.  WUfred  Sykes,  of  the  Westinghouse 
Company,  an  engineer,  and  a  most  widely 
instructed  one,  has  said:  “The  application 
of  electricity  to  reversing  rolling-mills  is 
one  of  the  most  important  technical  ad¬ 
vances  in  industrial  engineering  that  has 
been  made  in  the  last  ten  years.” 


It  was  rendered  feasible  by  the  Ward- 
Leonard  system  for  controlling  the  motors 
running  the  mills.  The  South  Chicago  affair 
was  a.  Ward-Leonard  system  triumph. 
Was  Leonard  a  guest  of  honor?  He  was 
not.  He  didn’t  even  get  an  announcement. 

The  installation  of  the  machinery  at 
South  Chicago  was  done  by  the  Westing- 
•  house  Company;  and  the  Westinghouse 
Company  had  no  license  from  Leonard  and 
had  never  asked  him  for  one. 

Why  didn’t  he  sue?  He  did.  I  will 
return  to  that. 

WHY  INVENTORS  INVENT 

There  are  to-day  some  fifty  reversing 
rolling-mills  in  the  world,  driven  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  Forty-five  of  them  are  in  Europe. 
Fiv'e  are  in  America.  Virtually  every  one 
of  them  is  Ward-Leonard. 

The  last  of  the  five  in  America  is  at  the 
plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  Westinghouse  Company. 
It  has  a  Ward-Leonard  control  with  a  fly¬ 
wheel.  And  the  publicity  matter  being 
printed  about  it  deliberately  calls  it  an  Ilgner- 
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system  insiaUaiion,  twenty  years  after  every¬ 
thing  in  the  Ilgner  System  except  the  un¬ 
patentable  fly-wheel  was  disclosed  to  the 
American  public  by  its  American  inventor! 

Do  you  know  what  makes  inventors 
work?  What  makes  them  work  is  “the  last 
infirmity  of  noble  mind.”  Milton  knew  it, 
for  p>oets  and  scholars,  and  it  is  equally  true 
for  inventors.  It  is  tnie  for  all  those  who 
travail  in  any  of  the  arts  or  in  any  of  the 
sciences.  “Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear 
spirit  doth  raise.” 

For  fame  Leonard  is  more  indebted  to 
South  Africa  than  to  Schenectady  or  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  You  pick  up  the  Electrician  of 
London  and  you  read  about  the  largest 
electric  hoist  in  the  world.  It  is  at  the 
Crown  mines,  in  the  gold-fields  of  the 
Transvaal.  And  you  read:  “The  control  is 
Ward-Leonard.”  That  makes  the  inventor 
live  ■with  the  world’s  life,  related  and  lepaid. 

H.  WARD  LEONARD  ABROAD 

But  why  should  ’the  General  Electric 
Company  and  the  Westinghouse  Comjjany 
forward  the  fame  and  fortvme  of  Mr.  H. 
Ward  Leonard?  Yes,  exactly;  there  we 
have  it.  We  get  consolidations  of  control 
through  our  patent  laws  and  through  our  other 
laws;  and  then  why  should  these  consolida¬ 
tions,  with  patents  and  systems  of  their  own, 
adopt  a  policy  which  would  give  value  to  the 
patents  and  systems  of  independent  inventors? 
That’s  a  fair  question. 

In  electric  railway  locomotives,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  General  Electric  Company  and 
the  Westinghouse  Company  have  their  own 
designs,  their  own  ideas,  their  own  ambi¬ 
tions.  Perfectly  legitimate.  Why  should 
they  go  out  of  their  way  to  make  a  Ward- 
Leonard  locomotive? 

Leonard’s  motor-control  system  was  ap¬ 
plicable  to  locomotives  as  well  as  to  hoists 
and  rolling-mills.  Twenty  years  ago  he 
preached  trunk-line  electrification,  even  for 
freight,  in  fact  especially  for  freight;  and  he 
suggested  his  own  motor-control  system,  of 
course,  as  a  means  to  that  end. 

The  General  Electric  Company  could  not 
be  hired  to  make  the  experiment.  I  mean 
that  literally.  Leonard  secured  the  sup>- 
port  of  a  man  who  had  retired  from  busi¬ 
ness  after  ha\dng  been  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  railroad  and  electricity  financial 
characters  of  his  day.  This  man  offered  to 
advance  the  capital,  a  large  sum,  for  an  ex- 


jjerimental  Ward-Leonard  locomotive,  if 
the  General  Electric  would  build  it. 

The  General  Electric  would  not. 

Its  reason,  given  to  Leonard  personally 
and  conveyed  by  him  to  us,  was  that  it  ex- 
jjected  to  be  in  the  electric  locomotive  busi¬ 
ness  itself  and  it  couldn’t  see  anything  in  a 
proposition  for  using  its  own  shops  as  a 
laboratory  for  somebody  else’s  inventions, 
even  if  it  were  allowed  to  manufacture  those 
inventions  afterward  under  a  license;  be¬ 
cause  then  it  would  be  paying  royalties  and 
building  up  outside  ideas;  and  why  should 
it?  It  would  rather  stick  to  its  own  plans. 

There  seems  to  be  sense  there.  But  why 
doesn’t  it  work  out  that  way  in  Europe? 

There  is  a  firm  in  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
called  the  Oerlikon  Company,  a  firm  most 
distinguished,  internationally.  Its  officials 
wrote  to  Leonard.  Would  Mr.  Leonard 
give  them  a  license  to  build  a  locomotive 
■with  Ward-Leonard  motor-control? 

It  was  built.  It  went  into  regular  service 
between  Seebach  and  Affoltem  in  1905.  It 
was  called,  by  the  comf)any,  in  all  its  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  communications,  the 
“Ward-Leonard  Oerlikon”  locomotive.  It 
w'as  the  first  high-tension,  single -phase, 
freight-service  locomotive  in  the  world.  It 
had  a  pioneer  place  among  the  famous  and 
numerous  locomotives  which  have  been 
produced  by  the  single-phase  alternating- 
current  idea,  growing  and  developing  and 
reaching  toward  dominance,  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  United  States. 

Why  didn’t  the  Oerlikon  Company  stick 
to  its  own  plans?  Why  did  it  bring  out  a 
locomotive  on  the  plan  of  an  independent 
inventor?  That’s  a  fair  question,  too. 

We  ■will  reserve  the  full  answer  to  it 
till  we  have  gone  farther  into  Patents  as 
well  as  into  Trusts.  A  partial  answer  may 
begin  to  emerge,  though,  as  we  proceed  to 
consider  Leonard’s  later  inventions. 

We  have  said,  generally,  with  particulars 
to  come  in  next  month’s  article,  that  the 
Patent  System,  in  the  Patent  Office,  is  an 
influence  unnecessarily  favoring  consolida¬ 
tions  of  capital.  We  have  rehearsed,  with¬ 
out  venturing  on  any  morals  from  it,  the 
story  of  an  independent  invention  in  its  re¬ 
lations  with  consolidations  of  capital  in  the 
working  world.  We  come  now  to  the  courts. 
What  do  we  find  there,  in  favor  of  inde¬ 
pendent  progress  or  against  it? 

Leonard  had  kept  on  getting  patents. 
And  he  had  kept  on  asking  the  officials  of 
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the  General  Electric  Company  to  take  li¬ 
censes  from  him  to  use  those  patents  in 
their  business.  One  reason  was  that  he 
thought  they  were  using  them  anyway, 
without  licenses. 

For  ten  years  he  told  them  this.  At  last 
he  was  telling  it  to  them  with  regard  to 
forty  patents.  “You  are  infringing  forty 
patents  of  mine.” 

“We  are  not.” 

“Well,  then,  let’s  all  go  to  court.”  But 
in  court  what? 

If  the  officials  of  the  General  Electric 
had  been  accused  by  Leonard  of  stealing 
his  kitchen  range,  the  public  prosecutors 
would  have  help)ed  him.  They  would  have 
prosecuted.  He  would  have  been  only  the 
complaining  witness. 

With  intellectual  property,  it’s  different. 

You  must  be  the 

prosecutor  yourself.  _ 

How  much  will  it 
cost  you  to  prosecute 

a  man  who  has  stolen  M"-  • 

your  intellectual 
patented  prop>erty? 

I  summon  Robert  /  ’T* 

N.  Kenyon  of  New 
York,  a  patent  law- 
yer,  a  noted  one,  to 
be  a  witness.  He 
told  the  American 
Institute  of  Chem- 
ical  Engineers,  sim- 

ply,  matter-of-  f  ^ 

“The  cost  of  pat-  y 

ent  litigation  is  pro-  /  Jr' 
hibitive  for  a  man  of  '  / 

small  means.” 

Now  the  United  'JK' 

States  Government, 
in  issuing  patents, 
offers  to  “secure” 
the  inventor  in  his 
invention.  “Secure.” 

That’s  the  word  used 
in  the  Constitution. 

It  “secures”  him  ('■  a.  coffin,  till  recently  president 
so  well  that  it  leaves  general  electric. 

him  to  “secure”  him¬ 
self  and  then  makes  the  cost  of  his  self-se¬ 
curing  efforts  so  great  that,  as  Mr.  Kenyon 
says: 

“Many  inventors  hav'e  preferred  to  sell 
their  valuable  inventions  to  a  wealthy  cor¬ 
poration  for  a  wholly  inadequate  price 


rather  than  assume  the  great  financial  bur¬ 
den  of  patent  suits.” 

Again  the  United  States  Government,  the 
alleged  foe  of  monopoly,  shows  itself  to  be 
its  chief  aider  and  abetter. 

Leonard  knew’  all  this.  He  decided  that 
instead  of  suing  he  would  correspond  some 
more.  He  offered  to  arbitrate  everything — 
the  validity  of  his  patents,  the  amount  of 
the  royalties  to  be  paid  him — everything. 
The  Company  declined.  Why  should  it  ac¬ 
cept? 

Suppose  both  sides  honest.  Or  both  sides 
dishonest.  Or  honesty  on  one  side  and  dis¬ 
honesty  on  the  other.  In  any  case,  w’hy 
should  a  great  coiporation,  e.xcept  in  e.x- 
treme  circumstances,  do  anything  but  stand 
pat  when  its  opponent  is  financially  weak? 
His  only  recourse  is  the  courts  of  justice. 

But  why  didn’t 
Leonard,  rebuffed  by 

Sthe  General  Electric 
k  Company,  go  to  the 

other  great  company 
^  in  the  big-business 

pf  electrical  field?  Why 

'  didn’t  he  tell  the 

t .  M  Westinghouse  Com- 

r  pany  about  his  in- 

X  ventions? 

’ yy  \  He  didn’t  need  to. 

's.  The  Westinghouse 

Company  knew  all 
_  j'  \  about  them  already. 

course  of 

T  J'*-"  his  correspiondence 

with  the  General 
c  Electric  Company, 

*  Leonard  wrote  once 

t  o  M  r .  C  h  a  r  1  e  s 
Neave,  in  New  York, 
a  member  of  a  law- 
firm  much  engaged 
in  patent  w-ork  for 
the  General  Electric. 
Neave’s  reply  was 
to  the  effect  that 
though  he  had  done 
:entlv  president  his  best  he  had  to 

ELECTRIC.  g^y  neither  the 

General  Electric 
Company  nor  the  Westinghouse  Company 
seemed  to  be  interested  in  considering  any 
arrangement  about  Mr.  Leonard’s  new 
patents. 

“Nor  the  Westinghouse  Company.” 
Leonard  was  negotiating  with  the  General 
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Electric  Company.  Why  drag  in  the  West- 
inghouse  Company?  What  did  that  mean? 

That  meant  the  Board  of  Patent  Control. 
That  meant  the  inter-company  organization 
maintained  by  the  General  Electric  Company 
and  the  Westinghouse  Company  to  harmon¬ 
ize  their  own  patent  interests  arid  to  deal  with 
outside  inventors. 

An  agent  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
at  Washington,  who  had  been  working  on 
the  histories  of  the  General  Electric  Com-- 
pany  and  the  Westinghouse  Company,  was 
introduced  to  Leonard  a  few  years  later.  “I 
know  yoiu-  name  very  well,  Mr.  Leonard,” 
said  he.  “I’ve  seen  it  any  number  of  times 
in  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Patent  Con¬ 
trol.” 

Leonard  didn’t  need  to  tell  anything 
about  his  patents  to  the  Westinghouse 
Company. 

Now  whether  the  Board  of  Patent  Con¬ 
trol  was  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law  or  not,  its  direct  legitimate  de¬ 
scent  from  the  Patent  Law  is  clear.  Concen¬ 
tration,  consolidation,  conspiracy  -  in  -  re  - 
straint-of-trade,  are  the  honestly  conceived 
offspring  of  patent  expense,  patent  delay, 
patent  uncertainty — which,  in  turn,  are  the 
offspring  of  the  United  States  Congress. 

A  patent  lawyer,  defending  the  Board  of 
Patent  Control  of  the  General  Electric  and 
Westinghouse  Companies,  said: 

“Do  you  realize  what  a  patent  war,  a 
real  one,  between  these  two  comi)anies, 
with  all  their  wealth,  would  mean?  If  they 
fought  each  other  at  every  point,  in  inter¬ 
ferences  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  in  law¬ 
suits  in  the  courts;  if  each  of  them  went 
out  to  get  patents  which  it  could  use  to 
the  death  against  the  other  and  then  had 
to  go  into  court  all  the  time  and  defend 
those  patents  against  the  other’s  attacks — 
do  you  know  what  would  happen?  Well, 
I’ll  tell  you  one  thing  that  would  hapi)en. 
The  presidents  of  the  companies  would 
study  patent  law  and  exchange  places  with 
the  heads  of  their  law  departments.  There 
would  be  more  money  in  it.  And  I’ll  tell 
you  another  thing  that  would  happen,  seri¬ 
ously.  Somebody  would  get  his  friends  to¬ 
gether  and  go  in  and  buy  a  control  of  both 
firms  in  order  to  stop  the  slaughter  and  save 
the  diridends  from  totally  disappearing.” 

This  lawyer,  talking  airily,  was  talking 
solidly  too.  A  real  patent  fight  between 
two  such  contestants  would  be  about  as 
good  for  this  country  as  an  earthquake;  and 


it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  debris  might 
have  to  be  removed  by  one  single  wrecking 
company. 

What  makes  patent  litigation  like  that? 

Well,  Leonard  sued  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  once.  It  was  a  baby  suit. 
It  never  grew  up.  I  will  report  some  real 
grown-up  patent  suits,  costing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  in  subsequent  articles. 
But  the  Leonard  one  will  give  you  a  glimpse. 

Leonard  says  to  the  court:  “The  revers¬ 
ing  rolling-mill  in  the  Illinois  Steel  Com¬ 
pany  plant  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
p>oration  at  South  Chicago  is  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  my  patents  of  1891  and  1892.” 
The  corporation  says:  “Well,  never  mind 
about  that.  We  won’t  discuss  that.  What 
we  desire  to  say  is  that  his  patents  of  1891 
and  1892  are  no  patents  at  all.  They 
should  never  have  been  issued.  They  dis¬ 
close  no  invention.  Everything  in  them 
was  known  before.  They  are  worthless; 
and  we  pray  the  court  to  disregard  them.” 

This  defense  was  legally  open  to  the  cor¬ 
poration  and  it  would  have  l^n  foolish  not 
to  make  it.  But  what  did  it  mean  for  the 
poor  judge? 

There  is  no  more  difficult  technical  en¬ 
deavor  in  the  world  than  to  decide  whether 
or  not  a  disputed  invention  is  really  a  pat¬ 
entable  invention.  In  Germany,  the  judges 
dodge  this  difficulty.  Rather,  it  is  dodged 
for  them.  The  technical  parts  of  patent 
cases  are  decided  by  trained  engineering 
technicians.  Not  so  here. 

Leonard’s  applications  for  his  patents  of 
1891  and  1892  had  been  examined  by  the 
Patent  Office  in  the  light  of  previous  pat¬ 
ents  taken  out  by  other  men  and  in  the 
light  of  previous  writings  of  all  sorts  com¬ 
posed  by  other  men.  Now  these  previous 
patents  and  these  previous  writings,  full  of 
armatures  and  magnetic  fields  and  shunt 
motors  and  varying  voltages,  were  to  be 
kindled  into  a  lamp  of  inquiry  once  more. 
With  this  difference:  the  patent  examiners 
knew  an  armature  for  certain  when  they 
saw  one;  the  judge  did,  perhaps.  Very  per¬ 
haps. 

Naturally  he  felt  backward.  He  couldn’t 
come  to  a  definite  decision  in  such  a  matter 
except  after  volumes  of  testimony.  He 
grabbed  at  another  defense  which  the  cor¬ 
poration  offered.  The  corporation  said  it 
wasn’t  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Illinois  Steel  Company.  This  claim,  if  cred¬ 
ited  in  Wall  Street,  would  do  something  to 
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doubtful,  he  would  not  grant 
the  injunction  now.  He  would 
hear  the  case  through. 

Leonard  dropped  it.  The 
patents  had  less  than  a  year  to 
run.  To  go  through  would  have 
meant  several  years.  The  pat¬ 
ents  would  have  died  before  the 
injunction  could  be  brought  to 
life.  As  for  damages: 

Mr.  Kenyon,  the  patent  law¬ 
yer  from  whom  I  have  already 
quoted,  made  a  calculation.  He 
took  all  the  patent  cases  in  the 
Federal  court  reports  for  the  ten 
years  and  ten  months  from  Jan¬ 
uary  I,  1 901,  to  November  i. 


NEW  HAVEN  ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVE — ALTER¬ 
NATING-CURRENT. 


i  United  States  Steel  common. 
<  Leonard  had  asked  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  injunction  restraining 
the  corporation  from  further  use 
i  of  his  invention.  The  judge  de- 
\  cided  that  since  the  respionsi- 
bility  of  the  defendant  was 
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1911.  During  this  time  there  were  many 
hundreds  of  cases  in  which  the  man  who 
owned  the  patent  proved  that  he  owned  it 
and  that  it  was  being  infringed,  stolen,  by 
his  opponent. 

In  how  many  cases  were  damages  award¬ 
ed?  In  twenty-two. 

And  what  did  the  damages  amoimt  to? 
In  all  twenty-two  cases  put  together,  they 
amoimted  to  $190,000.  “A  truly  pitiful 
showing,”  says  Mr.  Kenyon,  “when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  enormous  value,  of  the  patents 
involved  and  the  immense  profits  which 
have  undoubtedly  been  realized  by  their  in¬ 
fringers.” 

So  what  does  Mr.  Kenyon  say  to  men  who 
have  been  robbed  of  the  fruits  of  their  minds 
and  who  wish  at  least  to  receive  the  current 
market  value  of  those  fruits  in  return? 

He  says: 

“No  patent  lawyer  can  honestly  advise 
his  clients  that  there  is  any  substantial 
chance  of  a  money  recovery  in  patent  suits, 
save  now  and  then  in  an  exceptional  case.” 

With  the  imusually  frank  lawyer  like 
Kenyon  the  mass  of  independent  inventors, 
out  of  their  own  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  facts,  are  in  complete  agreement. 

So  here  we  have  Leonard,  an  individual, 
claiming  infringements  on  forty  patents  and 
claiming  that  these  patents  are  valid.  And 
there  we  have  the  General  Electric,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  rich  corpjoration,  claiming  that  it  is 
not  infringing  and  that  the  patents,  in  part 
or  in  whole,  are  not  valid.  And  the  only 
way  to  settle  the  dispute  is  a  way  that  leacb 
toward  financial  bankruptcy  for  Leonard. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Baekeland,  who,  like  Leonard, 
is  no  starving,  embittered  inventor,  but  a 
man  of  acquisitions  financial  as  well  as 
mental,  put  a  long  exp)erience  and  a  precise 
knowledge  into  tbe  statement:  “If  our 
system  of  court  practise  had  purp)osely  been 
devised  to  help  the  patent  pirate,  it  could 
not  much  be  improv^  on.” 

When  there  are  so  many  artificial  encour¬ 
agements  to  consolidations  of  capital,  who 
can  be  convinced  that  the  decline  of  inde- 
pjendent  invention  has  been  natural?  That 
decline  is  indeed  a  fact.  Some  of  the  great 
indep>endent  inventors  have  withdrawn  into 
small-business  sp)ecialties.  Some  of  them, 
sticking  to  their  pxjsts,  have  been  beaten 
and  captured  and  are  now  virtually  prison¬ 
ers-of-war,  present  but  unproductive,  in  the 


camps  of  the  big  compmnies.  Some  have 
stopp)ed  inventing  altogether.  A  few,  like 
Leonard,  continue  to  opierate  comfortable 
little  sp)ecialized  factories  of  their  own, 
while,  in  their  laboratories,  they  still  work 
at  the  big-business  bread-and-butter  basic 
things,  still  work  at  them,  but  with  no  bread- 
and-butter  results  to  themselves  and  no 
glory. 

Do  you  begin  to  see  why  Edison  says  to 
Leonard:  “Why  do  you  go  on  inventing 
things  you  can’t  handle?  Why  don’t  you 
keep  to  things  you  can  keep  to  yourself  in 
your  own  factory?” 

Can  such  a  soil  nourish  the  heroes  who 
must  contend  for  us  in  the  international- 
comp>etition  age  which  ought  to  be  and 
must  be  our  heroic  age? 

We  have  dulled  and  chippjed  the  edge  of 
our  best  weapwn  against  monopoly. 

A  new  invention,  patented,  economically 
patented,  validly  patented,  and  then  ef¬ 
fectively  protected  against  infringement,  is 
the  most  progressive  thing,  the  most  com¬ 
petitive  tWng,  the  most  anti-monopelistic 
thing  in  industry;  because  in  such  a  patent 
fresh  capital  can  boldly  dare  to  invest  for  a 
fight  with  even  the  largest  established  business. 

To-day,  fresh  capital,  looking  at  new  in¬ 
ventions,  sees  them  through  a  fog  of  inter¬ 
ference  proceedings  and  of  infringement 
proceedings;  it  sees  them  dubious  in  validity 
and  then,  even  if  valid,  wide  open  to  theft; 
it  sees  them  as  licenses  to  litigate;  and  fresh 
capital  pauses. 

Our  forefathers  did  not  will  this.  They 
willed  that  the  granting  of  exclusive  rights 
to  new  inventions  for  limited  periods  of 
time  should  produce  innumerable  new  en¬ 
terprises,  should  produce  multitudinous 
progress. 

The  change  has  been  made  by  law,  by  old 
enactments  and  by  resolute  refusal  to  put 
new  enactments  into  operation  against  new 
proved  dangers.  It  h^  been  made  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  Washington. 

To  Washington,  then.  And  there  we  shall 
follow  along  the  avenues  we  have  already 
opened  up,  through  the  subject  of  the  Pat¬ 
ent  Office  and  the  subject  of  the  courts,  till 
we  come  to  the  ideas — the  principles — that 
must  be  destroyed,  and  the  ideas — the  prin¬ 
ciples — that  must  be  substituted  in  order 
that  the  Patent  System  may  revive  to  its 
ancient  purpose. 
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In  the  February  number  Mr.  Hard  will  report  an  Exploration  of  the  Patent  Office. 
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AUTHOR  OF  “WHISPERS  ABOUT  WOMEN,"  "TUB 
MAN  WHO  UNDERSTOOD  WOMEN,"  ETC." 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY 
THOMAS  FOGARTY 

HEN  she  was  a  little  child  it  was 
said  in  Lucy’s  presence  that  she 
had  a  “very  forgiving  nature.” 
And  as  this  beautiful  quality  in 
herself  e.xcited  many  glances  and  whispers 
that  were  highly  gratifying  to  Lucy,  she 
resolved  tp  cultivate  it  as  much  as  she 
could.  In  the  nursery  she  forgave  other  chil¬ 
dren,  who  used  to  reply,  “What  for  ?”  In 
the  schoolroom  her  forgiveness  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  governess  who  corrected  her. 
Ill  course  of  time  she  forgave  her  husband. 
It  was  a  disconcerting  truth  and  it  took  her 
a  long  while  to  realize  it,  but  Lucy’s  “beau¬ 
tiful  quality”  was  the  cause  of  her  worst 
,  troubles. 

j  Of  course  she  married  much  too  young, 
and  so  did  he — they  were  boy  and  girl.  But 
he  had  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  of  his 
own  and  a  berth  for  a  couple  of  pounds  a 
week,  and  her  mother,  who  was  a  widow 
with  a  large  family  and  a  small  income, 
thought  it  a  good  match,  Lucy  married 
Jack  Willoughby,  and  went  to  live  in  a 
semi-detached  suburban  villa.  They  called 
it  “The  Dovecote.” 

Its  name  was  suggested  by  the  bride. 
They  were  sitting  hand  in  hand  in  the 
brand-new  drawing-room,  seeking  a  name  for 
their  paradise.  “What  about  ‘The  Dove¬ 
cote?’  ”  she  had  said,  with  an  air  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  And  he  had  kissed  her  rapturously. 

Some  weeks  later  the  name  on  the  little 
gate  began  to  embarrass  him  when  he  lifted 
the  latch.  Fond  as  he  was  of  her,  he  was 
conscious  of  looking  a  romantic  idiot  water¬ 


ing  the  geraniums  of  a  house  called  ‘“The 
Dovecote.”  He  discerned  derision  in  the 
eyes  of  the  neighbors.  The  notion  got  on 
his  nerves,  never  too  well  controlled,  and 
one  morning  there  was  a  quarrel  at  the 
breakfast-table. 

It  was  their  first  quarrel.  Lucy  came 
out  of  it  limp  and  disillusioned,  and  Wil¬ 
loughby  shut  the  offending  gate  with  a 
crash. 

What  had  he  said  to  make  her  cry  so 
hysterically?  he  asked  himself,  striding  to 
the  station.  She  had  carried  on  like  a  girl 
in  a  novelette.  What  exaggerated  rot  she 
had  talked!  What  sticky  sentiment  she 
had  been  brought  up  on! 

And  Lucy  was  wondering  what  she  had 
said  to  make  him  laugh  so  cruelly.  What 
had  she  done  .to  make  him  angn,-?  She  had 
only  cried!  Naturally,  she  had  cried  on 
seeing  that  he  didn’t  love  her  any  more, 
that  he  was  ashamed  even  of  their  dear 
little  home.  Oh,  never  could  she  forget  the 
nasty,  clever  things  he  had  said! 

He  came  back  in  the  evening,  repentant. 
He  kissed  her  tenderly  and  mentioned  that 
he  had  taken  theater  tickets  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  night.  A  wiser  girl  would  have  been 
content  with  the  tacit  admission  of  his 
guilt;  a  wiser  girl*would  have  made  no  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  quarrel.  But  Lucy’s  “beauti¬ 
ful  quality”  displayed  itself.  Presently  she 
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put  her  hand  gently  on  his  and  murmured, 
with  a  holy  expression  in  her  eyes,  “Jack, 

I  forgive  you!” 

Jack  gasjjed,  and  somehow  the  evening 
was  less  cheerful  afterward. 

But  that  did  not  save  her  from  “forgiv¬ 
ing”  him  over  and  over  again.  When  Wil¬ 
loughby  soliloquized — and  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  soliloouized  far  more  often 
than  a  boy  who  is  happily  married  ought  to 
do — he  said,  “It  is  her  infernal  ‘forgiveness’ 
that  is  dividing  us!” 

He  bought  a  large  desk,  second-hand,  and 
converted  the  spare  room  into  a  study,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  there  was  a  lot  of  work  for  the 
firm  that  he  had  to  do  at  home  now.  Lucy, 
in  the  drawing-room,  dwelt  on  the  nobility 
of  her  character  and  wept;  Willoughby, 
upstairs,  sat  with  his  feet  on  the  superfluous 
desk,  wishing  that  he  hadn’t  married.  The 
desk  served  as  a  receptacle  for  tobacco  and 
novels,  and  he  lock^  it  religiously  when 
he  left  the  “study.” 

The  “scandal,”  as  her  people  called  it, 
though  the  youthful  pair  were  too  obscure 
for  their  affairs  to  create  much  gossip,  oc¬ 
curred  some  six  months  after  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  desk.  Her  eyes  were  red,  but  her 
voice  was  quite  steady,  as  she  announced 
her  ultimatiun  to  him.  He  was  shaving, 
and  he  wished  she  had  selected  another  mo¬ 
ment  for  domestic  drama. 

“The  fact  is  that  our  marriage  was  a 
hideous  mistake,”  she  declared.  “Never 
were  two  temperaments  more  opiX)sed!” 

“Well?  What  do  you  want  me  to  do 
about  it?”  he  inquired. 

“I  want  you  to  arrange  a  legal  separa¬ 
tion.” 

“All  right!”  He  could  not  contrive  to 
feel  that  it  was  bad  news. 

Lucy,  however,  mistook  his  calm  for 
bravado. 

“I  hope  you  understand  that  I  am  acting 
for  yom  sake  as  much  as  my  own?” 

His  razor  slipped,  but  he  mopped  his 
chin  without  an  expletive. 

“Quite,  quite,”  he  said  softly. 

So  on  the  threshold  of  the  ^essing-room 
it  was  settled,  though  not,  of  course,  before 
she  reiterated  her  princip>al  grievances:  “I 
do  not  say  that  you  are  a  ‘bad’  husband. 
Jack;  not  ‘bad’  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  used.  You  do  not  drink,  you  don’t 
gamble,  and  if  you  smoke  too  much  for  your 
health  I  suppose  that  can  only  be  called  a 
‘weakness.’  Yet  without  doing  any  of  these 


things  you  have  half-killed  me  twenty  times 
a  week.  You  have  never  understood  me; 
never  realized  how  sensitive  I  am.  j 

“A  cross  word  is  enough  to  ruin  my  day. 

I  may  not  be  so  clever  as  you,  but  I  can 
manage  your  house,  and  that  you  have 
never  understood  either;  you  hate  to  hear 
me  talk  about  it  and  you  take  no  interest 
in  my  domestic  anxieties.  Then  again,  I 
am  always  ‘doing  wrong’ — it  enrages  you  if 
I  so  much  as  put  a  bill  on  your  desk,  though 
bills  have  to  be  p>aid.  And  you  are  just  as 
furious  if  I  put  it  on  your  breakfast-plate. 
If  I  give  it  to  you  at  dinner-time  or  the 
last  thing  at  night  you  say  I  haven’t  the  art 
of  handling  a  man,  w^tever  that  may 
mean!” 

Willoughby  stuck  a  piece  of  court-plaster 
on  the  cut,  and  observed  with  satisfaction 
how  easy  it  had  become  to  check  the  smart 
retort  that  rose  to  his  lip>s.  Since  he  was 
soon  to  be  free,  why  trouble  to  argue? 

“Then  again,”  she  continued,  after  draw¬ 
ing  a  long  breath,  “you  can’t  deny  that  you 
are  eccentric.  As  if  there  were  not  room 
enough  downstairs  for  you  to  do  your  figures 
and  letters!  But  my  mother  does  not  know 
to  this  day  what  I  have  suffered  of  an  eve¬ 
ning,  sew'ing  in  my  loneliness.  Oh,  I  know 
you  have  often  offered  to  take  me  out,  but 
I  can  tell  by  your  tone  that  you  don’t  want 
to  really.  All  these  sound  little  things  to 
you,  perhaps,  but  to  the  other  person  they 
are  daily  sword-thrusts.  Not  that  I  am 
reproaching  you  any  more — I  want  to  part 
quite  good  friends  with  you,  in  spite  of 
everything.  I  think  that  a  great  deal  has 
been  the  fault  of  your  bringing-up — ^you 
were  an  only  child,  and  spoiled.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  you  were  never  even  taught  to 
fold  up  your  own  pajamas.” 

His  heart  was  beating  blithely,  so  blithely 
that  he  told  it  to  behave  itself.  But  the, 
order  came  too  late.  In  the  triple  shaving-j 
glass  she  saw  his 'contented  smile. 

“I  am  going  home,’'  she  said  huskily.  “I 
am  going  now!  I  shall  never  even  break¬ 
fast  with  you  again!” 

And  a  few  days  later  “The  Dovecote" 
was  “To  Let.” 

For  some  weeks  her  mother  and  five  sis-j 
ters  made  an  enormous  fuss  over  Lucy.  They] 
continued  to  treat  her  as  a  blessed  martyii 
even  when  they  began  to  imderstand  that! 
she  had  really  come  back  for  good.  Dainty! 
dishes  were  prepared  to  tempt  her  appetite,! 
and  as  she  lolled  in  the  best  armchair,! 


ainty 

elite, 

:hait, 


monop)olizing  most  of  the  cushions,  her  slow, 
sweet,  sad  smile  was  enough  to  bring  tears 
to  their  affectionate  eves. 


Willoughby  had  munificently  waived  to 
her  his  dividends,  plus  the  furniture — he 
was  understood  to  be  indecorously  cheerful 
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in  lodgings  on  his  two  pounds  a  week — and 
after  protesting  that  she  would  accept 
nothing  from  him,  she  warehoused  the  fur¬ 
niture  and  drew  the  two  hundred  a  year. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  the  income  made 
her  feel  indejDendent  that,  despite  their 
affection,  her  family  found  her  rather  trying 
as  the  months  wore  by. 

Anyhow  it  was  recognized  by  degrees  that 
she  required  a  good  deal  in  return  for  what 
she  contributed  to  the  housekeeping  ex¬ 
penses.  And  the  five  unmarried  sisters  con¬ 
fessed  among  themselves  that  the  little 
presents  that  they  received  from  her  didn’t 
compensate  for  the  host  of  attentions  that 
she  exacted.  The  vexation  simmered  for 
the  best  part  of  a  year,  but  at  last  it  boiled 
over.  “She  will  have  to  be  told!”  said  the 
five  unmarried  sisters]  in  turn,  and  sneaked 
off  to  bed,  lea\'ing  the  unhappy  mother  to 
tell  her. 

After  many  false  starts  the  lady  arrived 
at  the  p)oint  of  intimating  to  Lucy  that, 
although  she  was  intensely  loved  and  pro¬ 
foundly  pitied,  they  all  felt  she  would  be 
more  comfortable  in  “a  dear  little  flat  of  her 
own.”  Or,  better  still,  if  she  thought  Jack 
would  be  willing  to  retrace  the  drastic  step 
they  had  both  taken  .  .  .  After  all,  it 
wasn’t  much  of  a  position  for  a  woman  to 
live  separated  from  her  husband. 

Lucy  rose  from  the  armchair,  holding  her 
halo  tight.  “I  see  what  it  is,”  she  said. 
“You  wish  me  to  go.” 

The  other  bleated  something  too  incoher¬ 
ent  to  be  construed  as  an  invitation  to 
remain,  and  a  week  later  Lucy  drove  away, 
with  all  the  trunks  that  had  been  encum¬ 
bering  the  landings.  The  group  bade  her  a 
tearful  adieu,  and  she  put  all  the  forgiveness 
possible  into  the  sweet,  sad  smile. 

If  she  thought  that  Jack  would  be  willing, 
indeed! — she  meditated  in  the  cab.  Was 
it  not  for  Jack  to  inquire  her  own  views — 
Jack  who  had  been  always  in  the  wrong? 
Not  one  instance  could  she  recall  in  which 
the  fault  was  hers.  Still,  if  he  should  ever 
express  contrition,  if  he  should  ever  write 
to  her  humbly,  begging  her  to  go  back  to 
him  .  .  .  well,  perhaps  she  might  consent 
to  give  him  another  trial! 

She  hesitated  to  take  a  “dear  little  flat,” 
for  it  threatened  to  be  lonely.  She  allowed 
the  furniture  to  remain  in  the  depositor)’, 
and  went  into  one  of  the  boarding-houses 
that  charge  rather  high  terms  and  call 
themselves  “private  hotels.”  There  for  the 


best  part  of  a  year  she  strove  to  make  her 
own  life,  going  to  an  occasional  matinee 
with  women  who,  when  she  was  out  of  the 
room,  “wondered  where  her  husband  w’as,” 
and  reading  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  from 
a  circulating  library’. 

Then,  because  one  of  the  women  had  told 
her  what  another  woman  had  said,  she  left 
the  house  in  disgust  and  removed  to 
another  “private  hotel”  at  the  seaside. 

When  she  had  been  drifting  among 
boarding-houses  in  town  and  country  for 
two  years  longer,  never  seeing  anything  for 
her  in  the  letter-racks  except  a  letter  from 
her  family  or  the  weekly  bill,  she  began  to 
find  the  “cheerful  society”  of  which  the  es¬ 
tablishments  boasted  in  their  advertise¬ 
ments  an  abominable  nuisance;  she  began  to 
feel  that  she  was  growing  old.  As  she  wasn’t 
tw’enty-five  yet,  she  consulted  a  physician. 
The  physician,who  charged  her  two  guineas, 
recommended  her  to  a  “hydro”  in  the  Tyrol, 
from  which  he  duly  received  a  commission; 
and  she  put  on  flesh  and  w’as  bored  con- 
sumedly. 

However,  this  glimpse  of  the  Continent 
inspired  her  with  a  wdsh  to  see  more  of  it, 
and  so  was  not  without  benefit.  Italy 
entertained  her  for  a  whole  season,  and  next 
she  went  to  France.  She  w’andered  from 
one  Continental  pension  de  famille  to 
another  till  she  was  tw’enty-eight,  and  then 
something  deeper  than  her  folly  drove  her 
back  to  London. 

She  had  prayed  for  Jack’s  conversion 
night  and  day  on  her  knees,  w’hen,  yearning 
for  a  home  again,  she  at  last  interviewed 
a  house-agent.  She  required  a  small  flat, 
she  said,  suitable  for  a  lady  and  her  maid. 
She  would  not  object  to  a  suburb  providing 
the  situation  was  healthy,  the  sanitation 
perfect,  the  kitchen  spacious,  and  there 
were  plenty  of  cupboards. 

“You  will  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a 
spacious  kitchen  in  a  small  flat,  madam,” 
she  heard.  “And  as  to  cupboards — ”  Well, 
not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  cup¬ 
boards  w’ere  luxuries  for  the  w’ealthy.  The 
agent  had  not  many  flats  on  his  books.  But 
there  were  lots  of  houses  that  he  wanted  to 
get  rid  of.  He  said,  “Now’  a  house  is 
different!” 

She  was  fearful  of  feeling  very  solitary  in 
a  house.  But  he  w’as  a  persuasive  person 
w’ith  a  ready  pen,  and  she  departed  with  a 
generous  list  of  addresses,  including  several 
in  suburbs  where  his  firm  had  branch 
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oflSces.  At  the  sight  of  one  of  them  the 
pai>er  trembled  in  her  hand.  “The  Dove¬ 
cote!”  .  .  .  Was  it  prophetic? 

The  next  morning  she  stood,  pale  and 
agitated,  at  the  little  gate  that  had  been 
the  cause  of  that  first  quarrel. 

The  callous  young  clerk  who  carried  the 
key  opened  the  front  door  as  if  it  were  a 
front  door  like  any  other.  She  followed  him 
inside. 

“How  is  it  that  the  rent  is  so  much  lower 
than  it  used  to  be?”  she  murmured,  standing 
in  Jack’s  empty  “study.” 

The  youth  supposed  it  was  because  the 
street  had  gone  down  a  bit.  But  the  de¬ 
terioration  of  the  street  did  not  deter  her 
from  taking  the  villa.  And  the  landlord 
did  not  find  her  exigent,  though  it  was  not 
in  very  good  condition.  She  desired  chiefly 
to  enter  it  at  an  early  date. 

A  van  from  the  depository  delivered  the 
well-remembered  furniture.  Moths  had  been 
feasting  on  the  drapery  of  the  best  bed. 

With  a  duster  over  her  head  and  another 
in  her  hand,  she  superintended  the  arrange¬ 
ments — and  all  was  again  as  it  used  to  be, 
even  to  the  desk  in  the  alleged  study.  Then 
one  evening  the  p)oor  woman  sat  down  at  it 
and  framed  an  astonishing  advertisement: 

*‘The  Dovecote.  Come  back.  Forgiven.” 
And  she  did  not  feel  humiliated;  she  no 
longer  told  herself  that  it  was  for  Jack  to 
take  the  first  step.  The  light  of  satisfaction 
was  in  her  eyes,  and  she  felt  supremely  noble 
when  she  saw  her  advertisement  in  the 
newspaper. 

But  nothing  happened. 

One  day  when  her  mother  came  to  see 
her  the  old  lady  said  timidly: 

“My  poor  Lucy,  we  have  been  reading 
your  message  for  weeks,  and - ” 

“My  message?”  exclaimed  Lucy,  opening 
.her  eyes  very  widely  to  express  mystifica¬ 
tion. 

Then  her  mother  remembered  that  Lucy 
had  always  been  -“peculiar,”  and  added 
hastily,  “Well,  dear,  we  imagined  it  was 
yours.  If  it  isn’t - ” 

“What  w’ere  you  going  to  say?”  asked 
Lucy  sharply. 

“Oh,  nothing!  That  is  to  say,  we  thought 
you  knew  that  Jack  wasn’t  in  England. 
He  went  out  to  his  firm’s  house  in  Australia 
years  ago,  soon  after  your  separation. 
And  then - ” 

“And  then,  w'hat?” 

“And  then,  I  believe  they  didn’t  find  him 


stick  to  the  work  as  he  should.  So  we  heard, 
in  a  roundabout  way.  Somebody  told  us 
he  had  been  seen  in  Melbourne,  out  of  a 
berth.  I’m  afraid  things  haven’t  been 
going  very  well  with  him.  He  told  the  man 
he  was  very  sorry  he  had  ever  left  London.” 

Lucy  withdrew  her  invitation  from  the 
agony  column  and  waited  again  for  Jack’s 
erring  feet  to  be  led  to  her. 

Her  safety-valve  was  her  domestic  duties, 
and  if  the  general  servants — she  had  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  them  during  the  first  twelve 
months — had  been  more  amenable  she 
would  have  had  them  scrubbing  at  mid¬ 
night.  They  were  her  worst  hours,  the 
evening  hours  that  saw  her  unoccupied. 
Periodically  she  paid  her  mother  visits  and 
never  failed  to  say,  with  an  elaborate  air  of 
carelessness,  “Oh,  and — er — any  more  news 
from  anybody?” 

At  last  she  was  told  that  there  was  news 
of  a  kind.  One  of  the  married  sisters 
thought  she  had  seen  Jack  in  the  Strand. 
The  man  had  passed  too  quickly  for  her  to 
be  positive,  but — well,  she  had  nearly  cried! 

“His  appearance,  my  dear!  So  shabby! 
She  says  he  looked  like  a  tramp.  Consider¬ 
ing  that  he  has  a  right  to  share  your  little 
income - ” 

“It’s  absurd!”  said  Lucy  hotly.  “It 
couldn’t  have  been  he!  ‘Like  a  tramp’ — 
how  ridiculous!” 

Nevertheless  it  reappeared  in  the  papers, 
that  imperative  and  sublime  message — and 
in  course  of  time  it  reached  him.  He  saw 
it  in  a  squalid  coffee-shop,  where  he  was 
dining  on  a  haddock.  The  butter  was  ran¬ 
cid,  and  the  table  w’as  dirty,  and  he  sat  ill- 
clothed  among  the  ragged  and  unwashed, 
but  as  he  re-read  the  message  with  startled 
eyes,  the  man  reflected  that  on  the  whole 
he  had  less  of  a  hump  here  than  he  used  to 
have  in  “The  Dov’ecote.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Willoughby  did  not 
feel  so  down  on  his  luck  as  he  looked.  He 
had  got  back  to  London,  and  though  the 
passage  had  well-nigh  emptied  his  pockets 
his  courage  had  risen  with  the  sight  of  the 
London  streets.  He  would  win  through  yet, 
he  told  himself.  He  required  money  to  go 
on  with,  but  he  meant  to  seek  out  a  fellow 
he  knew  and  then,  with  a  decent  coat  on 
his  back,  something  would  turn  up. 

Lucy?  Poor,  well-meaning,  impossible 
little  girl!  Again  he  read  her  tactless  words. 
No,  even  for  two  hundred  a  year  and  three 
square  meals  a  day  he  didn’t  think  he  could 


‘‘I’VE  SOMETHING  TO  TELL  YOU,”  HE  GASPED.  “l  HAD  NO  RIGHT  TO  COME  HERE.” 

face  life  with  her  again.  He  hoped  she  was  there  was  no  ill-feeling — but  to  settle  down 
not  unhappy — as  far  as  that  went,  he  would  with  her — !  She  must  have  changed  very 
rather  like  to  shake  hands  with  her,  to  show  much  with  the  years  if  he  could  endure  that! 
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For  nearly  a  month  Lucy  listened  for  a 
humble  ring  at  the  front  door-bell.  She  had 
prepared  her  welcome.  The  op>ening  words 
were  hovering  on  her  lips — Jack  shouldn’t 
be  able  to  say  that  she  w’as  not  gracious  and 
considerate  of  his  feelings!  She  would  pre¬ 
tend  not  to  notice  his  poverty-stricken  air; 
she  would  even  ignore  his  old  blunders. 
She  would  talk  to  him  encouragingly,  as  one 
talks  to  a  repentant  child.  And  then  she 
would  kiss  him  as  a  sister  might.  And  if  he 
should  break  down  and  weep  she  would  say, 
“Thank  God,  thank  God!  You  understand 
me  at  last.” 

Her  reverie  was  disturbed  one  evening  by 
a  commanding  peal  and  a  fantasia  on  the 
knocker.  It  was  the  little  “general’s”  eve¬ 
ning  out,  and  so  the  door  was  opened  by 
Lucy  herself. 

“Good  evening,  Lucy,”  said  Willoughby, 

His  pleasant  tone  was  the  tone  of  a  rela¬ 
tive  returning  after  a  few  days’  absence. 
She  stepped  back  limply.  Her  opening 
Sf)eech,  so  well  prepared,  dried  in  her  mouth. 
In  lieu  of  the  gracious  presence  she  had 
designed  for  his  arrival  it  was  a  speechless, 
awkward  figure  that  stood  gaping  at  him. 

“Mayn’t  I  come  in?”  he  said.  “We 
can’t  very  well  talk  on  the  doorstep.  You’ll 
take  cold.” 

Her  discomfiture  increased  as  she  led  the 
way  to  the  little  drawing-room  where  she 
had  been  dreaming  such  benevolent  dreams 
before  the  fire. 

“You  startled  me,”  she  complained. 
“Why  did  you  ring  and  knock  like  that?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said  sincerely.  “Why 
not?” 

She  looked  at  him  in  silence  for  a  mo¬ 
ment:  “I  don’t  understand,”  she  faltered. 
“I  don’t  understand  your  manner.” 

Still  she  stood  staring  at  him.  The  last 
few  weeks  had  not  improved  his  app>earance. 
It  wasn’t  only  the  years,  or  the  unfamiliar 
beard,  or  the  hunger  in  his  voice,  or  the  fever 
in  his  veins  that  made  him  look  so  strange 
to  her;  he  was  bigger  than  she  remembered 
him.  And  he  seemed  unnaturally,  bewil- 
deringly  impenitent. 

“You  are  Jack?”  she  queried,  her  voice 
quivering  with  doubt. 

He  laughed.  “Oh,  I’m  Jack  right 
enough!” 

“I  don’t  see  what  there  is  to  laugh  at,” 
she  protested.  “If  I  had  met  you  in  the 
street  I  shouldn’t  have  known  you.  You 
have  changed  very  much,  and — and  you 


don’t  seem  very  sorry  or  humble,  I  must 
say!” 

Willoughby,  who  had  been  sleeping  in  the 
open  air  and  the  rain,  sat  down  suddenly 
in  the  nearest  chair. 

“That’s  all  right,  Lucy,”  he  said  again; 
“don’t  worry  about  that — I’m  just  as  hum¬ 
ble  as  you  could  wish,  or  I  shouldn’t  be 
here!”  He  paused,  looking  down  at  his 
horrible  boots,  his  shoulders  hunched.  She 
saw  that  he  was  searching  for  words,  and 
waited  eagerly. 

“I  want,”  he  blurted  at  last,  “I  want  a 
few  pounds  to  live  on  till  I  find  something  to 
do.  I  tried  to  manage  without  bothering 
you,  but —  I  don’t  want  to  go  back  on 
our  arrangement.  The  interest  on  that 
money  is  all  yours  and  it’s  only  a  loan  I’m 
asking  for,  but —  Well,  I’m  on  my  uppers 
and  I  can’t  hope  to  do  any  good  like  this, 
you  know.” 

Lucy  p>ondered.  She  must  not  be  too 
critical,  she  reminded  herself — he  had 
always  expressed  his  meaning  clumsily. 
True  he  had  never  been  so  clumsy  as  now, 
but  she  must  be  patient  and  forbearing. 

“Of  course  you  must  have  money,”  she 
said  sweetly.  “But  there’s  time  enough  to 
talk  about  that — it’s  not  the  thing  we  need 
to  talk  about  first,  is  it?  So  you  have  seen 
my  message  and  come  back!  .And  what  I 
‘said  was  true — I  do  forgive  you.  Jack.” 

She  rose  and  went  over  to  him  and  laid  a 
hand  on  his  arm.  “I  understand  how  you 
feel,”  she  murmured,  warming  to  the  situa¬ 
tion.  “I  know  all  that  is  in  your  heart,  ail 
that  you  want  to  say,  much  better  than 
you  can  tk  me,  my  poor  awkward  one. 
You  have  been  punished  frightfully  and 
now  He  has  led  you  to  me  for  consolation 
and  help.  There  is  no  more  rancor  in  my 
soul,  my  dear — only  an  exceeding  pity.” 

Before  he  could  speak  she  had  kissed  him 
on  the  forehead.  “Come,”  she  said,  “I 
want  to  show  you  that  you  were  expected 
— your  study  is  just  as  you  left  it.” 

Stupefaction  chained  him  to  the  chair. 
He  realized  now  the  height  and  depth,  the 
w’idth  and  length,  the  whole  appalling 
weight  of  her  “forgiveness.”  It  was  no 
phrase  that  could  be  parried  as  he  had 
dreamed  before  taking  the  fatal  step;  it 
was  something  gigantic,  with  tentacles! 

He  was  afraid  to  speak,  afraid  to  mo\  e, 
lest  he  should  blunder  into  her  arms.  Wom¬ 
en  had  all  the  prixileges,  confound  it!  .And 
a  man  could  not  refuse  the  offer  she  had 
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made  him  without  being  called  a  brute. 

.  .  .  His  head  sunk  lower  in  consternation, 
and  she  put  her  arm  about  his  neck  with  a 
little  grateful  cr>’: 

“Thank  God,  thank  God!  At  last  you 
understand  me!” 

A  racking  cough  came  to  his  aid  and 
shook  him,  not  only  free  of  her  arm  but 
nearly  to  pieces.  She  rushed  away  for  water. 

When  she  returned  she  found  him  sway¬ 
ing  by  the  door.  He  waved  the  glass  aside. 

“IVe  something  to  tell  you,”  he  gasped. 
“I  had  no  right  to  come  here  .  .  .  I’m 
not — I’m  not  Jack  Willoughby!” 

The  water  slopp>ed  on  to  the  floor.  Watch¬ 
ing  her  agitation,  a  flood  of  pity  pervaded 
the  man,  the  pity  that  one  feels  for  the 
blind,  or  feeble-minded. 

“You  are  not  Jack  Willoughby?”  she 
stammered. 

“I  thought  I  could  get  money  out  of  you 
— I’m  not  going  to  do  you  any  harm.” 

“You  are  not  my  husband?” 

“Let  me  go,”  he  muttered,  and  before  she 
could  stay  him  he  was  gone.  There  was  a 
queer  sensation  in  his  head,  and  suddenly  he 
had  misgivings  about  his  legs.  From  the  top 
step  the  little  gate  at  the  foot  of  the  front 
garden  looked  strangely  distant. 

“Funny,”  he  thought.  “Something 
wrong  with  my  eyes  too!” 

The  gate  was  receding  a&  he  made  for  it, 
and  the  moon  and  stars  were  moving 
across  the  sky  like  a  panorama.  “Too  much 
rich  living  lately,”  said  the  man,  beginning 
to  talk  to  himself.  “Oh,  well,  something’ll 
turn  up!”  The  path  played  devilish  tricks 
too,  extending  itself  indefinitely.  A  swirl 
of  fear  seized  him  that  he  was  too  sick  to 
reach  that  gate.  He  heard  the  door  behind 
him  open,  heard  Lucy’s  voice  call  to  him  to 
stop,  and  he  gathered  all  that  was  left  of 
strength  for  a  final  dash. 

When  she  reached  him  he  was  uncon¬ 
scious.  The  slow,  heavy  tread  of  a  police¬ 
man  sounded  on  the  pavement,  and  she 
sped  to  the  street  and  beckoned  to  him. 
“Quick,  quick!”  she  signed.  The  t’me  that 
he  took  to  cover  a  hundred  yards  was  intol¬ 
erable.  At  last  he  drevv  close  and  she 
pointed,  panting. 

“My  husband  has  fainted,”  she  said. 
“Please  help  me  carry  him  inside.” 

For  Lucy  understood  that  Willoughby 
had  lied — and  the  significance  of  that  des¬ 
perate' lie  had  pierced  her  soul.  He  was 
penniless,  he  was  ill,  it  might  well  be  that 


he  was  starving,  yet  he  had  lied  rather  than 
accept  the  welcome  that  she  offered.  It  was 
as  if  a  spear  had  been  hurled  through  her 
egotism.  Never  would  her  husband  bear  the 
yoke  again!  And  he  had  refrained  from 
telling  her  so,  she  did  him  the  justice  to  re¬ 
member;  he  had  neither  laughed  at  her  nor 
said  anything  cruel  and  clever!  Tears  were 
running  down  her  face,  and  they  were  tears 
of  humility,  such  tears  as  a  woman  sheds 
but  once  in  her  life. 

When  Willoughby  began  to  pay  due  at¬ 
tention  to  things  again  he  was  more  than  a 
little  bewildered.  He  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  rightly  enough,  that  he  must  have 
been  ill  for  a  long  time,  but  what  he  lay 
puzzling  about  was  w’hy  the  room  looked 
like  a  room  in  “The  Dovecote”  and  how  Lucy 
happened  to  be  about  the  place.  And  more 
confusing  still  it  was,  that  the  Lucy  of  the 
sick-room  was  so  different  from  the  Lucy  of 
his  remembrance.  Wasn’t  he  right  in 
thinking  that  he  and  she  had  been  separated 
a  long  while  ago,  and  that  he  had  been 
very  glad  of  it?  If  so,  why  had  he  been 
glad  of  it?  She  seemed  a  very  gentle  and 
charming  woman. 

But  when  his  mind  cleared  and  he  broke 
down  before  her,  she  patted  his  hand  and 
told  him  that  he  “wasn’t  nearly  well  enough 
to  make  scenes.”  It  might  have  startled 
Willoughby  back  into  delirium  to  find  that 
Lucy  had  developed  a  distaste  for  scenes, 
but  its  effect  was  happier — it  moved  him 
to  such  gratitude  that  he  kissed  her  hand 
as  he  used  to  kiss  it  during  their  engage¬ 
ment.  By  the  time  he  was  able  to  come 
downstairs  he  found  it  very  stimulating  to 
talk  to  the  “charming  woman”  who,  while 
she  forbade  all  allusions  to  the  past,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  future  so  hopefully.  Only  once 
did  they  break  her  rule. 

Somehow  he  had  called  her  “darling” — 
the  word  had  slipped  out — and  she  had 
turned  very  white,  and  laughed  and  asked, 
“How  dare  you,  when  you’re  not  Jack  Wil¬ 
loughby?”  Then  he  was  saying  that  it 
was  all  his  fault  that  they  hadn’t  got  on 
better  together,  and  that  if  she  would  risk 
another  honeymoon  he’d  value  her  love 
better  this  time,  by  Heaven  he  would!  They 
were  in  the  garden,  standing  by  the  little 
gate  of  memories.  And  a  wonderful  thing 
happened.  Lucy  raised  her  face  and  said 
what  no  one  had  ever  heard  her  say  before. 
She  said: 

“Forgive  me!” 
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The  Pavements! 

The  vibrant  sounding  -  board  of  the 
city! 

Here  is  your  leit-motif  for  a  Symphony  of 
Cities 

In  the  answering  voice  of  the  pavements, 
Responsive  to  millions  of  eloquent  foot¬ 
falls; 

Truthful  footfalls — 

Blundering  into  truth — untrained  to  guile, 
Credible  when  clever  tongues  raise  doubt. 
Outspoken  when  faces  smirk  and  twist. 
Listen : 

The  sharp  heel-click  of  one  snatching  at 
profit, 

Reminiscent  of  the  mailed  heel  of  a  rob¬ 
ber  knight. 

Listen : 

The  eager  step  of  the  wilfully  childless 
woman 

Seeking  amusement,  forgetfulness. 

In  the  drama  mouthed  by  actors,  while 
the  world  works; 

Her  own  life-drama — a  farce. 

Listen : 

The  hopeless  shuffle  of  the  homeless. 

The  tramp, 

(So  w’e  term  our  defeated  in  life’s  battle). 


Listen : 

Dominating  the  monotone  tread  of  the 
workers. 

The  ponderous,  emphasized  beat  of  brass- 
buttoned  law: 

“Law,”  says  his  left  brogan, 

“Order,”  says  his  right. 

Unconscious  parody  of  omniscient  bureau¬ 
cracy. 

Heavy  of  foot  and  brain ! 

Listen : 

Have  you  ever  felt  the  thrill  of  a  lover’s 
footfall? 

The  stony  pavements  feel  it,  and  answer 
— no  wood-path  better. 

Listen : 

The  leisurely  step  of  the  observer,  the 
listener  to  all  this, 

'  Like  a  brevier  footnote,  elucidating  a  page. 
A  blind  man  sits  at  the  busiest  corner. 
And  a  poet  learned  from  him  to  close  his 
eyes. 

To  listen. 

Now  there  are  two  who  listen  all  day  long 
To  the  pavements. 

Voicing  (like  the  voice  of  the  sea) 

Man’s  bliss  and  pangs  and  yearnings. 
Battle  rapture. 


That  grips  your  heart  like  a  clenched  hand; 
That  flays  your  nerves  and  leaves  them 
quivering;  • 

That  sounds  your  soul  and  leaves  it  shud¬ 
dering —  • 

Leit-motif  for  a  Symphony  of  Cities, 


Welcome  rest  of  defeat, 

Youth’s  world-conquering  impulse. 

All  these  chords  they  hear,  the  listeners 
twain  with  closed  eyes. 

All  intertwined  in  a  wonderful  motif, 
Beautiful  as  the  Sphinx  and  cruel. 
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Sammy’s  name  with  that  of  a  woman.  And 
Norman  Burberton  prided  himself  on  being 
in  absolute  jxesession  of  all  his  senses. 

He  had  no  illusions  of  any  kind  at  all.  He 
believed  he  could  read  human  nature  like  a 
book,  and  he  despised  it  in  a  rather  good- 
natured,  condescending  way  that  he  had 
inherited  (without  accessories)  from  “Old 
Man”  Burberton,  his  father.  Old  Man 
Burberton  had  laughed,  and  taken  what  he 
wanted,  leaving  his  only  son  more  millions 
than  were  altogether  good  for  him.  Nor¬ 
man  Burberton  forgot  to  laugh  as  a  rule, 
bought  what  he  wanted,  and  grew  tired 
of  it. 

He  had  no  least  notion  now’  that  Mar¬ 
garet  Brunton  could  conceivably  prefer 
^mmy  How’e  to  himself,  and  jealousy  in 
any  case  was  the  passion  he  despised  most. 
He  was  too  masterful  to  be  jealous.  He  had 
his  father’s  absolute  self-confidence,  and  a 
very  considerable  share  of  the  railway  mag¬ 
nate’s  judgment;  he  had  decided,  after  calm 
reflection  during  which  he  indulged  in  no 
vainglorious  flights  of  imagination,  that 
Margaret  Brunton  was  waiting  contentedly 
for  him  to  propose  to  her  in  his  own  good 
time.  He  admired  her  patience,  and  paid 
her  the  compliment  of  treating  Sammy’s 
attentions  to  her  as  quite  undangerous. 

But  it  suited  his  purpose  to  see  her  home 
himself.  It  was  in  line  with  his  acquisi¬ 
tiveness.  She  was  the  only  desirable  thing 
that  his  money  had  not  yet  i)bught  him, 
and  to  have  her  with  him  on  the  front  seat 
of  his  car — not  yet  his,  but  yet  no  other 
man’s;  his  when  he  chose  to  ask — gave  him 
more  delight  than  he  had  ever  gained  from 
actual  possession  of  anything.  Sammy  on  a 
seat  behind  would  add  to  his  enjoyment, 
and  would  serve  to  prevent  the  necessary 
other  girl  from  interjecting  conversation. 

For  all  that  he  despised  humanity  so 
heartily,  he  liked  the  crowd  to  notice  Mar¬ 
garet  Brunton  when  she  rode  with  him,  and 
he  had  been  conscious  of  a  distinct  feeling 
of  irritation  when  the  break-neck  interna¬ 
tional  polo  game  had  drawn  all  eyes  from 
her  and  her  eyes  away  from  him. 

He  had  no  interest  in  the  game  now.  He 
believed  in  winning,  and  once  won,  the 
game  ceased  to  interest  him;  he  could  not 
keep  his  attention  on  the  last  two  chukkers, 
nor  see  any  sense  in  waiting  for  the  finish. 
He  sat  still  and  watched  Margaret  Brunton 
sideways,  gloating — if  the  truth  were  known 
—over  the  thought  of  his  ultimate  possession 


of  her,  but  to  all  outward  seeming  just  a 
little  bored,  and  quite  indifferent. 

Limb  for  limb — line  for  clean-bred  line — 
he  might  have  been  blood-brother  to  any 
of  the  eight  who  were  giving  every  good, 
grim  ounce  they  owned  on  the  drumming 
grass  below.  Those  men  were  his  crowd; 
the  British  four,  too,  would  have  acknowl¬ 
edged  him  their  social  equal  as  readily  as 
his  own  countrymen  did.  And  yet  none 
of  the  eight  could  have  been  really  his  inti¬ 
mate.  There  was  an  egotism  about  Bur¬ 
berton  that  seemed  to  check  and  dry  up  the 
opening  confidence  of  every  one,  except 
Margaret  Brunton  and  Sammy  Howe — just 
as  they  two  were  like  rays  of  sunshine  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Either  team  would 
have  talked  polo  to  Burberton  as  to  an  ex¬ 
pert,  and  would  have  turned  away  at  the 
first  opportunity  to  be  happy  with  Miss 
Brunton  or  Sammy,  neither  of  whom  knew 
a  solitary  thing  about  it. 

It  was  perhaps  his  trouble,  after  all,  that 
Norman  Burberton  knew  too  much  and 
loved  too  little.  He  imagined  that  he  loved 
the  girl  beside  him,  whereas  all  he  did  do 
was  to  know,  from  practised  observ^ation, 
that  she  was  the  sweetest,  best-looking 
woman  within  his  social  horizon.  And  any¬ 
body  could  have  told  him  that,  without 
any  of  his  worldly,  thirty- year-old  cynicism 
to  help  make  comparisons. 

He  watched  her  appraisingly;  as  she 
leaned  forward  beside  him,  silhouetted 
against  the  black  of  some  one’s  coat  be¬ 
yond,  she  might  have  been  a  cameo.  Even 
Sammy — something  of  an  Apollo  on  his  own 
account,  and  every  inch  of  him  a  dandy — 
suggest^  references  to  “Beauty  and  the 
Beast;”  Burberton  compared  their  features, 
as  a  connoisseur  of  jewels  might  judge  one 
stone  against  a  better  one — and  he  looked 
like  a  connoisseur.  They  looked  like  happy 
children,  all  appreciative. 

When  the  whistle  shrilled  at  last  and  the 
blowing  ponies  trotted  off  the  field  to  thun¬ 
ders  of  applause,  Margaret  Brunton  sat 
still. 

“Lord,  look  at  the  crowd!”  said  Burber¬ 
ton.  “Why  didn’t  we  get  away  sooner?” 

She  looked  at  Sammy  first,  and  then 
critically  from  him  to  Burberton,  as  if  she 
were  wondering  where  the  difference  lay; 
her  lips  were  still  slightly  parted,  her  cheeks 
still  glowing,  her  eyes  still  bright  with  the 
excitement  of  the  game.  So  were  Sammy’s. 

“I  wouldn’t  have  missed  one  minute  of  it! 
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We  can  wait  here  until  most  of  the  crowd 
has  gone,  and  then  Mr.  Howe  has  promised 
to  bring  one  of  the  English  team  and  intro¬ 
duce  him.” 

“Heavens!”  smiled  Burberton,  not  ill- 
humoredly.  He  managed  to  infer  a  com¬ 
pliment.  “Sammy’s  getting  useful!  Go  on, 
Sam — fetch  him.” 

Sammy,  who  sensed  something  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  that  was  not  absolutely  peaceful 
— something  faintly  distasteful  to  his  sunny 
disposition — was  glad  enough  to  go. 

“WTiere  did  he  meet  any  of  the  other 
team?”  asked  Burberton. 

“When  he  was  in  India,  I  think.  There 
must  be  something  wonderful  about  that 
countrj’.  Mr.  Howe  came  back  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  he  was  before  he  went  away 
— and  look  at  those  officers!  I’m  told  they 
learned  all  their  jx)lo  in  India.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  did  learn  how  to  lose  like  gentlemen.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  our  fellows - ?” 

“Our  fellows  won.” 

“I  don’t  see  how  that  makes  them - ” 

“They  are  ‘our  fellows,’  and  I’m  glad 
they  won.  I  always  did  think  well  of  ‘our 
fellows,’  as  you  caU  them;  and  now  I  think 
even  better  of  them.  It  makes  me  wonder 
how  good  they  would  be  if  they  could  all 
take  a  turn  in  India.” 

“India’s  got  nothing  to  do  with  it!”  said 
Burberton,  with  the  air  of  a  man  of  thirty 
who  knows  all  there  is  to  know.  “Those 
four  men  are  just  natural-bom  polo-players 
— gentlemen — and  they  met  a  better  team.” 

“I’d  like  to  look  at  India,”  said  Mar¬ 
garet,  musingly. 

“Why  not?”  Burberton  pricked  up  as¬ 
tonishingly.  When  an  idea  came  to  him, 
one  could  recognize  his  father’s  son.  He 
glanced  left  and  right — made  sure  that 
Sammy  was  not  on  the  way  back  yet — and 
settled  down,  as  a  man  sits  tight  down  in 
the  saddle  when  he  means  to  test  his  horse¬ 
manship.  “I’ve  wanted  to  say  this  for  a 
long  time — been  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
say  it — didn’t  want  to  be  banal  and  say  the 
usual  sort  of  things,  and  didn’t  want  to  do 
the  usual  thing,  either..  You’ve  given  me 
the  idea.” 

“Wait!”  said  Margaret.  “I  think  I  know 
what  you  are  going  to  say.  I  don’t  want 
you  to  say  it.  And  yet — Norman — I  would 
rather  listen  to  you  saying  it  than  to  any 
other  man.” 

He  did  not  answer.  That  was  Burberton 
senior  again «  The  old  man  had  been  famous 


for  the  art  with  which  he  reserved  his  verbal 
fire. 

“I’m  not  comparing  you,  Norman,  with 
any  of  those  four  men  w’ho  played.  If  I 
could  compare  you  with  anybody,  I  would 
not  have  b^n  seen  about  with  you  so  much. 
But - ” 

“But  what?” 

“Every  single  one  of  those  four  men — 
and  Mr.  How'e  besides — has  got  something 
which  you  haven’t.  You  could  get  it — you 
could  get  it  if  you  tried.” 

“What  is  it?” 

She  shook  her  head.  “Can’t  you  see?” 

“If  I  could  see  something  I  wanted  I 
would  get  it  or  go  broke  in  the  attempt.  I 
was  going  to  mention  something  that  I  want 
very  much — and  mean  to  have — when  you 
cut  me  short.” 

“Do  you  really  mean  to  have  it?” 

He  nodded.  “You  know  I  do!” 

“Then  find  out  what  the  other  is  and  get 
it  first.  The  rest  will  be  easy!” 

“I  hate  riddles!”  he  answered  irritably. 
“Won’t  you  tell  me  the  answer?” 

“You’ll  have  to  see  it  for  yourself.  I 
don’t  think  I  can  make  it  clear  to  you. 
Only  this— you’ll  have  to  find  out  that  the 
world’s  worth  living  in  before  it  will  be 
worth  living  in,  and  before  you  can  help 
make  some  one  else’s  life  worth  living  too. 
I  want  you  to  find  it  out  for  yourself.  I’m 
sure  Mr.  Howe  foimd  it  in  India,  for  I  saw 
the  change  in  him  when  he  came  back. 
And  now  I’ve  seen  these  four  men  play  and 
lose,  and  I  know  they  came  from  India,  and 
— I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  has  made  me 
think.” 

“I  can’t  see  what  you’re  driving  at,” 
said  Burberton. 

“I  know  you  can’t.  I  want  you  to  be 
able  to  see.  You  can’t  find  it  here,  for 
you’ve  got  too  much  money  and  too  many 
friends.  Do  you  know  any  one  in  India?” 

“Not  a  soul.” 

“Perhaps  that  would  be  a  good  thing. 
I  don’t  think  Mr.  Howe  knew  anybody — ^at 
all  events  until  he  got  there.” 

Now  there  are  few  things  more  e.xasperat- 
ing  to  a  man  of  mettle — and  Burberton  had 
more  than  the  ordinary — than  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  his  own  disadvantage  with  a  man 
whom  he  considers  his  inferior,  in  wealth 
and  brain  and  pluck  and  sportsmanship  and 
savoir  faire.  He  liked  Sammy  Howe.  He 
very  nearly  loved  him.  But  he  did  it  pat¬ 
ronizingly. 
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“I’m  getting  tired  of  hearing  about 
Sam!”  he  answered. 

“And  I’m  getting  very  tired  of  waiting 
for  him!  There’s  Mrs.  Boileau — look,  she’s 
beckoning.  I’m  going  to  ask  her  to  take 
me  home  in  her  car — where’s  Mildred? 
There  she  is — now  will  you  go  and  explain 
to  Mr.  Howe  that  I  couldn’t  wait?  And — 
and — won’t  you  wait  for  him  and  take  him 
home  afterward?” 

Burberton,  with  the  perfectly  good  grace 
that  he  knew’  well  how’  to  draw  on  over  a 
feeling  of  discomfiture,  walked  with  her  to 
Mrs.  Boileau’s  side,  and  later  helped  her 
into  Mrs.  Boileau’s  huge  blue  touring-car. 


“Got  to  wait  for  Sammy  Howe,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  and  not  even  that  sharp-eyed 
scenter-out  of  social  happenings  could  draw 
the  least  deduction  from  his  manner. 
Sammy  Howe,  ten  minutes  later,  w’as  the 
first  to  get  a  glimpse  below  the  surface. 

“Come  on  home,  you  interminable  ass!” 
Burberton  growled,  seizing  Sammy  by  the 
elbow. 

“Why?  Won’t  she  wait?  He’ll  be  out 
directly.” 

“She’s  gone  with  Mrs.  Boileau.” 

Sammy  did  not  raise  his  eyebrows — nor 
did  he  ask  questions.  The  first  remark  of 
any  kind  came  from  Burberton,  who  was 


WITH  THE  GOOD  GRACE  HE  KNEW 
HOW  TO  DRAW  ON  OVER  A  FEELING 
OF  DISCOMFITURE,  HE  WALKED  WITH 
HER  TO  MRS.  BOILEAU’S  CAR. 
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making  new  hole-records  in  the  speed  law 
of  the  state;  and  he  did  not  speak  until  the 
city  was  in  sight. 

"Know  any  one  in  India?”  he  asked. 

‘'Yes.  Know  one  man  well.  Why?” 

“Give  me  an  introduction  to  him,  will 
you?” 

Now  Sammy’s  eyebrows  did  rise. 
‘■What’s  the  use?”  he  asked.  “My  man’s 
not  a  nabob.” 

“I  asked  it  as  a  favor.” 

“.\re  you  going  to  India,  then?” 

‘‘WTiat  else  would  I  want  the  introduc¬ 
tion  for?” 

“Will  you  go  and  see  him  if  I  give  it  to 
you?” 

“What  else  would  I  do  with  it?” 

“Promise?” 

“Yes.” 

“It’s  yours.  You’ll  like  him  if  you  stay 
long  enough.  Chap  called  Ommony.  When 
d’you  go?” 

“By  the  first  ship  that  leaves  New  York!” 
swore  Burberton. 

II 

So  Norman  Burberton  began  to  study 
India — from  the  wrong  end;  and  for  six 
toe-on-heel,  hard-riding  months  he  liked  it. 
Men  discovered  he  co^d  ride  and  shoot  as 
well  as  any  of  them,  so  things  were  pushed 
his  way.  He  saw  nothing  of  the  mechanism 
— nothing  of  the  insistent,  sleepless  maw 
that  drains  everlastingly  the  cleanest  blood 
of  England  and  gives  back  nothing  but 
ideals.  All  he  saw  was  surface  glamour,  and 
subsurface  poverty,  and  new  ways  of  killing 
time  that  interested  him  until  the  novelty 
wore  off. 

He  stuck  pig  in  Guzerat  and  quitted  him¬ 
self  handsomely;  a  man  who  can  do  that 
may  be  forgiven  six  of  all  the  seven  sins,  and 
his  name  went  up  and  down  the  land  in  front 
of  him.  But  it  was  all  the  same  thing  that 
he  had  known  before,  in  a  different  setting 
— amusement,  with  a  bad  taste  at  the  end 
of  it. 

He  killed  his  tiger  from  the  back  of  a 
rajah’s  elephant;  shot  a  rhino  (and  few  but 
royalty  and  viceroys  may  do  that);  shot 
quail;  saw  panthers  fight  to  a  ghastly,  gory 
finish  in  a  walled  arena  (that  was  in  a  native 
state,  where  Government  had  barely  seeped 
into  the  roots  of  things);  drank  deep,  as  a 
welcome  guest  should,  in  the  Gunners’ 
Mess  at  Poona;  and  stood,  at  the  end  of  it 


all,  unawed  and  dissatisfied,  in  front  of  the 
Taj  Mahal  by  moonlight. 

It  was  not  the  mystery  of  India  that  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him;  he  did  not  care  for  it,  nor 
even  realize  it.  It  was  another  mystery. 

These  men— and  most  surely  they  were 
men — who  drank  with  him  and  laughed 
with  him,  and  rode  neck  and  neck  with  him 
and  risked  their  lives;  who  showed  him  a 
hundred  kinds  of  hospitality  the  West 
knows  nothing  of;  who  spoke  his  language — 
draw-led  writh  the  drawl  that  he  had  culti¬ 
vated — and  drew  his  arbitrary  line  between 
what  was  sport  and  what  w-as  not — re¬ 
garded  him  exactly  as  he  had  regarded  his 
own  world  back  at  home.  They  accepted 
him  because  he  was  there  and  “a  pretty 
decent  sort,”  but  that  was  all.  There  was 
not  one  man  of  all  of  them  who  was  really 
interested  in  him,  or  who  so  much  as  lifted 
the  curtain  for  a  minute  from  the  heart 
of  things  that  held  them  all  except  him¬ 
self. 

And  he  could  not  find  the  heart  of  things, 
however  hard  he  tried.  They  had  no  secrets 
from  him,  or  none  that  he  could  lay  his 
finger  on.  He  heard  them  talking  “shop” 
in  the  club  rooms  after  dinner,  and  they 
were  selfish  and  querulous  and  jealous  of 
one  another,  just  like  other  men.  Few  of 
them  admitted  any  love  for  India.  Most  if 
not  all  of  them  were  men  who  could  have 
earned  a  more  than  decent  living  anywhere, 
at  almost  anything  they  chose,  and  many 
of  them  were  men  of  considerable  private 
means. 

He  saw  men  sickening  with  fever  and 
anemia,  and  all  the  other  ailments  that 
the  Indian  sim  draws  out  of  the  polluted 
soil,  and  he  saw  other  men  who  had  sick¬ 
ened  and  gone  home,  and  returned  again 
for  more.  And  he  learned  there  w-as  nothing 
in  it  for  anybody  except  a  i>ension — should 
he  live  to  draw  it. 

They  liked  or  hated  one  another;  but  they 
always  understood.  And  invariably — al¬ 
ways — all  the  time — drunk  or  sober — they 
treated  him  as  some  one  who  could  not 
begin  to  understand. 

“I  supp)ose  you’re  going  to  write  a  book 
on  India  when  you  get  back  home?”  asked 
a  judge  of  the  Pimjab  High  Court. 

It  was  the  dozenth  time  that  he  had  been 
asked  that  question. 

“Would  you  read  it  if  I  did?” 

“Certainly.  It’s  good  to  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us — keeps  our  perspective 
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he  retorted,  when  he  had  given  his  irritation 
time  to  fade  away. 

“I’ve  been  there  six  times,”  said  the 
judge.  “I  generally  go  home  that  way 
round.  It’s  the  only  country  in  the  world 
that  could  have  produced  you.” 

“You  don’t  like  Americans?” 

“What  is  an  American?  I  like  you.” 

“I’d  like  very'  much  to  find  out  what 
holds  y’ou  all  here — you,  for  instance.  You 
none  of  \’ou  like  India.” 

“Like  it?  India’s  a  beastly  country  to 
live  in  for  any  length  of  time — drains  the 
life-blood  out  of  you.” 

“Then  what  keeps  you  here?” 

“You’ve  been  all  up  and  down  the  coun¬ 
try.  D’you  mean  to  say  you  haven’t  found 
that  out  yet?  WTiat  are  you  going  to  do 
next?” 

“Home,  I  think.  No — I've  a  promise  to 
keep  first — a  man  named  Ommony  to  visit 
— ever  hear  of  him?” 

“Not  Ommony’  of  the  Woods  and  Forests 
by  any  chance?  Visit  him  by  all  means — 
he’ll  give  you  the  answer  if  anybody  can.” 

“Who  or  what  is  he,  exactly?” 

“Exactly?  Why,  he’s  Ommony  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests.  Go  and  visit  him  and 
see.” 

“How  do  I  get  there?” 

“Train  —  about  five  hundred  miles  — 
change  at  Ahmadabad  for  Tikpur — tonga 
sixty  miles  to  the  edge  o'  the  reservation — 
then  ride,  unless  the  tonga  road  is  through 
the  forest  already — ride  and  find  him.” 

HI 

He  knew  now  how  alone  he  was.  He 
realized,  as  the  squeaky  tonga  jolted  him 
along  the  new-made  road,  that  loneliness — 
and  nothing  else — had  been  the  trouble 
with  him.  He  was  a  specimen  to  other  f>eo- 
ple — just  as  others  had  invariably  been  to 
him.  Good,  grown  men  looked  at  him,  and 
dined  and  rode  and  talked  with  him,  and 
did  not  care.  He  knew,  now,  that  he  want¬ 
ed  them  to  care. 

•And  as  he  realized  his  loneliness,  the  bor¬ 
der  of  the  forest  swallowed  him  and  road 
and  tonga,  and  the  silence  settled  down  on 
him  as  if  he  had  been  dead  long  ages.  The 
trees  and  the  outskirt  changed  to  greater 
trees;  the  sky  became  patchwork  spots  of 
blue  between  the  branches,  and  the  tonga- 
driver  ceased  his  singing — tried  to  begin 
again — and  stopped.  Only  the  clip-clop  of 


the  ponies’  feet  and  the  shrilling  of  the  oil¬ 
less  wheels  disturbed  the  stillness;  and  the 
view  was  shut  off  by  endless  rows  of  giant 
tree-trunks  that  leaned  back  like  a  cordon 
of  policemen  to  restrain  the  bursting  ver¬ 
dure. 

“I’ll  go — and  stay  one  night — and  come 
away  again,”  swore  Burberton.  “Tw’o  days 
of  this  would  drive  me  mad!” 

But  he  drove  for  two  days  through  the 
forest,  until  he  could  have  shrieked  at  the 
gloom  and  silence.  At  night  he  stayed  in  a 
log-cabin  that  a  road-builder  had  left  there. 
Once  or  twice  in  the  night  he  heard  the  bay¬ 
ing  of  a  distant  wolf-pack;  and  once — as 
he  walked  the  stamped-earth  floor — he 
paused  and  listened  to  a  footfall.  Some¬ 
thing  heavy,  with  soft  feet,  came  and  seemed 
to  listen,  and  went  away.  After  that  the 
only  sound  was  of  the  moths  that  fluttered 
round  his  lantern,  and  v/hen  morning  came 
there  was  a  track  down  the  middle  of  the 
floor  where  he  had  paced  it.  He  would 
not  wait  for  breakfast;  he  wanted  to  gallop 
back  into  the  sunshine,  and  would  have 
done  it;  only  the  tonga  ponies  could  not 
gallop,  and  it  was  a  day’s  drive  either  way. 
^  he  drove  on. 

By  midday  of  the  second  day  the  New 
York  that  he  knew  and  hated  seemed  to 
have  been  paradise,  and  the  only  hell  was 
here  among  the  trees.  Ommony  must  be 
the  arch-administrator  of  hell,  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Brunton,  who  was  lost  to  him,  the 
Queen  of  Heaven.  He  dreaded  meeting 
Ommony — hated  him  before  he  heard  him 
speak  or  saw  him — hated  himself  for  being 
such  an  idiot  as  to  leave  luxury  and  sport 
and  company  for  this — and  fell  asleep. 

It  was  a  devil  that  awoke  him — a  devil 
with  muddied  hair  that  reached  down  to 
his  shoulders,  with  a  tiger’s  claw  suspended 
from  his  neck,  and  barely  a  rag  of  clothing — 
a  red  devil  with  a  long  knife  tied  to  his 
waist,  who  glowed  in  the  setting  sun  that 
shone  huge  and  angr>'  in  a  gap  between  the 
trees.  The  devil  tugged  at  him,'  and  Bur¬ 
berton  descended  from  the  tonga  like  a  man 
who  dreamed.  For  a  second  he  entertained 
a  wild  idea  of  shooting,  but  his  guns  were 
cased  and  underneath  the  tonga  seat. 

“Are  you  Burberton?”  a  deep,  mellow 
voice  called  from  among  the  trees.  “Come 
along.  I’m  glad  to  meet  you.” 

He  followed  the  voice,  and  foimd  a 
straight-backed  man  who  leaned  against  a 
tree  and  looked  like  part  of  it;  his  helmet 
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and  coat  and  puttees  were  all  weather- 
stained,  as  if  Mother  Nature  had  made 
them  too.  He  said  nothing  further,  but 
shook  hands  and  turned  his  back  and  led  the 
way  along  a  forest  path.  Burberton  glanced 
back,  with  a  thought  for  his  guns  and  gear. 

“Nobody  steals  anything  hereabouts,” 
said  Ommony — who  had  not  looked;  he 
had  heard  the  turn — he  was  a  forester. 

“Wouldn’t  dare,  I  suppose?” 

“Wouldn’t  want  to.” 

They  strode  along  so  fast  that  Burberton 
had  difficulty  in  keeping  up.  Ommony 
went  ahead  through  the  tangled  under¬ 
growth  with  the  gait  and  tirelessness  of  a 
shrimp-catcher  in  the  surf,  and  the  naked, 
mud-matted  devil  trotted  behind,  silent  and 
tireless  in  his  element.  But  the  pace  told 
on  Burberton. 

“How  do  you  keep  yourself  from  growing 
crazy  here?”  he  asked,  hoping  to  gain  time 
by  conversation. 

“By  thinking  of  the  forest.  Thought  I 
would  go  crazy  when  I  first  came.  Thought 
of  myself — think  of  the  forest  now — keep 
sane.” 

\  minute  later  Ommony  noticed  his 
heavy  breathing  and  slowed  down.  “I  beg 
your  pardon,”  he  said,  “that  was  stupid 
of  me — I  forgot.” 

They  emerged  soon  into  a  clearing,  where 
a  wood-and-mud  brick  bungalow  stood 
framed  in  a  garden,  with  a  fence  around  it. 
There  were  native  servants  busied  about 
the  place,  and  on  the  small  veranda  a  griz¬ 
zled  old  man  waited,  who  salaamed  and 
smiled  at  sight  of  them.  He  looked  like 
the  Peace-God’s  older  brother. 

“How  often  do  you  see  a  white  man 
here?” 

“Hardly  ever.  Have  a  drink,”  suggested 
Ommony. 

The  old  man  had  arranged  the  chairs  for 
them  on  the  veranda,  and  they  sat  down  fa¬ 
cing  each  other.  Burberton  studied  his  host 
at  length,  but  Ommony  seemed  to  have 
been  satisfied  wnth  half  a  glance.  If  he 
looked  at  Burberton  at  all  it  was  sideways 
— not  slyly,  but  as  a  jungle  denizen  that 
watches  even  while  it  rests. 

“Know  Hamilton  Howe  at  all  well?” 
asked  Burberton,  bursting  to  speak,  but  at  a 
loss  for  subjects. 

“Yes.  Had  him  here  a  month — five — six 
vears  ago.  Cured  him.” 

“Of  what?” 

“Not  listening.” 


Burberton  stared  hard,  between  sips  at  a 
long  cool  drink.  It  dawned  on  him  that 
Ommony  was  always  listening. 

“What  do  you  find  to  listen  to?” 

“The  forest.  Stay  on  and  I’ll  show  you.” 

A  string  of  naked,  lean  savages  emerged 
into  the  clearing,  bearing  Burberton’s  lug¬ 
gage  on  their  heads.  No  one  spoke  to  them, 
but  they  filed  round  behind  the  bungalow 
and  stowed  it  all  somewhere;  Burberton 
could  hear  the  thud  as  the  packages  were 
lowered  to  the  floor. 

“You  seem  to  have  good  servants?”  he 
volunteered. 

“They  and  the  forest  taught  me  nearly 
all  I  know.  They  were  bad  at  first — but  I 
learned.  Now  there  are  none  better  any¬ 
where.” 

They  kept  silence  then  until  the  sun  went 
down  with  Indian  suddenness  and  the  black 
night  glowed  with  moving  phosphorescent 
dots.  A  little  breeze  sprang  up  and  the 
ghostly  trees  responded  to  it  until  the  night 
was  full  of  silence  rendered  audible,  and 
Burberton  thought  that  the  drums  of  his 
ears  would  burst. 

“Dinner-time,”  said  Ommony,  so  sud¬ 
denly  that  Burberton  was  startled.  “You’ll 
find  a  bath  all  ready  in  your  room.” 

He  found  more  than  a  bath  waiting.  His 
dress-clothes  were  unpacked  and  laid  out 
for  him  on  the  bed. 

“Is  Ommony  sahib  married,  then?”  he 
asked  the  grizzled  servant.  The  old  man 
did  not  understand. 

“Memsahib  hai?’ 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

So  he  dressed  himself,  stiff  shirt,  white 
silk  waistcoat,  patent-leather  shoes — and 
laughed  at  his  reflection  in  the  glass.  He 
susjjected  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  mis¬ 
take  on  the  old  servant’s  part,  and  that 
Ommony — in  khaki,  with  his  sleeves  rolled 
up — would  laugh  at  him.  The  laughter,  he 
thought,  might  serve  to  break  the  dreadful 
silence. 

But  he  found  Ommony  waiting  for  him  at 
a  snow-white  dinner  table,  in  a  suit  that 
lacked  a  dozen  years  of  fashion  but  in  a 
shirt  that  was  immaculate. 

“Do  you  always  dress  for  dinner?” 

“Of  course,”  said  Ommony.  The  ques¬ 
tion  seemed  superfluous. 

It  was  a  six-course  dinner,  beautifully 
served,  and  not  hurried  over.  Ommony 
appeared  to  be  astonishingly  well-informed, 
and  said  nothing  of  his  forest.  Burberton 
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cynic — had  talked,  | 
and  had  been  in-  \ 
terested  in  his  own 
talk,  for  four  long  t 
hours  on  end.  And  J 
on  the  table  be-  ? 
tween  them  stood 
a  bottle  of  Madeira 
still  half  full.  This 
was  wizardry. 

“I  was  thinking 
of  leaving  in  the 
morning,”  he  said. 

“I  just  looked  in  on 
you  because  I 
promised  Howe  I 


“Howe  wrote  me. 
I  answered  him.  I 
promised  him  I’d 
keep  you.” 

iij _ Jf 

“Try  one  more 
day — then  an- 


HE  SUSPECTED  THAT  THE  WHOLE  THING  WAS  A  MISTAKE  ON  THE 
OLD  servant’s  part. 

had  expected  to  be  bored  with  interminable  away  from  the  light 
details  about  woodcraft  and  other  matters  the  open  door;  his  v 
of  indifference.  Gradually  Ommony  drew  from  the  black  dark 
Burberton  on  to  talking  of  America,  and  “Don’t  be  afraid, 
then  he  listened — keeping  the  monologue  could  not  see  him, 
going  by  a  deftly  inserted  question  here  and  as  he  knew'  that 
there.  mony  was  stretchin 

“Up  at  daw’n,”  Ommony  said  at  last,  in  a  the  forest — “wdll  h 
momentaiy'  pause.  “Better  go  to  bed.”  you.” 

“What  time  is  it?”  “I’m  not  afraid  < 

“Midnight.”  berton. 

Norman  Burberton  stared  harder  now  “Then  stay.” 

than  ever.  He — the  blase,  money-weary  “I  see  what  you  i 


You  re  all  nght 
— just  as  he  was. 
You  don’t  drink — 
you  don’t  boast — 
you’re  intelligent — 
stay  on — you’ll  be 
glad  afterward.” 
“I’d  go  crazy.” 
“Try  a  day  of  it 
— two  days — be¬ 
fore  you  answer. 
I’ll  show  you  things 
you  never  dreamt 
of.” 

They  had  gone 
out  to  the  veranda, 

5  A  MISTAKE  ON  THE  .  ^  .  j 

and  Ommony  had 
moved  himself 
away  from  the  light  that  streamed  through 
the  open  door;  his  voice  came  like  a  ghost’s 
from  the  black  darkness. 

“Don’t  be  afraid.  All  that — ”  Burberton 
could  not  see  him,  but  he  knew  as  well 
as  he  knew'  that  it  was  dark  that  Om¬ 
mony  was  stretching  out  his  hand  toward 
the  forest — “w'ill  heal  you;  it  won’t  hurt 
you.” 

“I’m  not  afraid  of  anything,”  said  Bur¬ 
berton. 

“Then  stay.” 

“I  see  what  you  mean.  You  don’t  see  a 
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white  man  very  often — you’re  lonely — 
that’s  it?” 

“Stay  for  that  reason  if  you  like.” 

So,  with  a  little  glow  of  virtue  undermin¬ 
ing  his  feeling  of  self-sacrifice,  Burberton 
agreed  to  stay  on  for  a  day  or  two.  He  did 
it  a  little  condescendingly  and  very  grudg¬ 
ingly;  and  because  of  the  darkness  he  fail^ 
to  see  the  smile  on  Ommony’s  firm,  weather¬ 
beaten  face. 

IV 

Burberton  never  remembered  after\vard 
all  the  details  of  the  month  that  followed. 
They  were  like  a  dream,  between  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  his  former  life  and  the  morning  of 
his  reawakening.  Ommony — lone-handed 
in  responsibility — ruled,  watched,  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  eight  hundred  square  miles  of  for¬ 
est;  he  was  part  of  it,  as  were  the  animals  he 
knew,  and  the  naked  forest-helpors  who 
seemed  to  understand  his  thoughts;  and  he 
made  his  guest  free  of  all  of  it. 

He  said  little  at  any  time,  but  he  showed 
untiringly;  and  he  taught  Burberton  the 
secret  of  the  silences,  that  are  never  silent 
when  one  listens  to  them.  And  Burberton 
stayed  condescendingly  (at  first) — revolted 
(that  was  on  the  third  day) — stayed  on  a 
little  longer  out  of  curiosity — stayed  yet 
another  week  because  the  fancy  seized  him, 
and  then — threw  his  heart  into  the  thing 
and  stayed. 

Week  after  week  they  rode  together  un¬ 
der  rioting  waves  of  branches  that  filtered 
the  fierce  sun  grudgingly  through  a  wonder- 
mesh  of  green;  or  gallop>ed  boot-to-boot 
down  twenty-mile-long  glades,  hand-hewn 
and  goat-grazed  to  keep  the  fires  in  check. 
They  watched  the  sambur  feeding,  nose  up)- 
wind,  and  came  on  the  wild  pig  rooting  in 
the  clearings.  The  whole  jungle  and  its 
occupants  were  an  open  book  to  Ommony, 
and  he  showed  it  all  until  the  feel  of  it  crept 
under  Burberton’s  skin. 

Once,  three  weeks  after  Burberton’s  ar¬ 
rival,  when  they  had  breasted  a  rock-and- 
jungle  rise  by  a  roaring  waterfall,  Ommony 
said  suddenly,  “I’ll  show  you  .\li  Beg;”  and 
they  dismounted  and  crept  cautiously  be¬ 
tween  the  boulders  and  lay  side  by  side, 
p)eering  through  the  jungle-grass. 

“What’s  Ali  Beg?” 

“Look.” 

Careless  in  his  strength,  sun-bathed  in  a 
rock-strewn  clearing,  newly  gorged,  a  tiger 


lay  and  licked  himself,  and  Burberton,  with 
held  breath,  watched  him — strangely 
enough,  without  a  white  man’s  lust  to  kill. 
Then  Ommony  stood  up  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  grass  and  whistled;  and  fifty 
yards  away  the  brute  leaped  to  his  feet  and 
faced  him,  his  tail  swaying  gently  from  side 
to  side,  and  his  huge  fangs  showing. 

Ommony  smiled  back.  He  had  no  rifle 
in  his  hands.  “No  goats,  .‘Mi  Beg!”  he 
warned  in  a  level  voice.  “Remember — 
leave  the  goats  alone!” 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  great,  sleek 
brute  turned  and  strode  away,  swaggering, 
with  his  weight  hung  down  between  his 
shoulder-blades,  and  not  once  looking  back. 

“He’s  past  his  prime,”  said  Ommony. 
“He’s  getting  lazy.  Next  he’ll  get  stiff. 
Then  he’ll  find  goats  easier  than  sambur. 
Then - ” 

He  looked  down,  and  almost  from  be¬ 
tween  his  feet  a  naked  rifle-bearer  rose. 
But  it  was  always  that  way;  men  seemed  to 
crop  up  from  the  jungle  to  obey  his 
thoughts. 

“Almost  seemed  as  if  the  tiger  under¬ 
stood  you,”  said  Burberton. 

“He  understands  that  I  rule  this  jungle, 
and  I  understand  him.  That’s  enough. 
There  are  five  like  him  in  the  forest,  and 
they  mayn’t  kill  goats  or  men — that’s  all.” 

He  sat  down  and  signed  to  the  boy  to 
bring  the  tiffin  basket ;  he  almost  never  gave 
a  sp)oken  order,  but  he  absolutely  never 
went  unwaited  on. 

“A  hundred  years  ago  there  was  no  forest 
here — nothing  but  a  wilderness  and  an  oc- 
.  casional  clump  of  trees.  It’s  grown  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  in  my  time.” 

“Feels  like  your  forest,  I  suppose?” 

“No.  Did  at  first.  Now  I  belong  to  it — 
that’s  the  secret.  I  didn’t  know  anything 
until  I  let  the  forest  take  hold  of  me.  It 
gave  me  all  that’s  worth  having — peace — 
strength — understanding — just  as  soon  as 
I  left  off  hating  it  and  put  out  all  I  had. 
You’ve  got  to  listen  to  it — listen  all  the 
time;  then,  after  a  while  the  forest  tells  you, 
and  you  can  use  your  knowledge  on  the  for¬ 
est  and  be  happy.” 

“I  don’t  doubt  anything  you  say — but 
what’s  the  use?  What’s  the  end  you’re 
aiming  for?’’ 

“.\sk  God  and  the  Government!  The 
villagers  think  it’s  all  to  graze  their  goats  in, 
and  for  fuel  and  building  poles.  Our  friend, 
Ali  Beg,  imagines  it’s  his  hunting  ground. 
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These  jungle-wallahs — who  know  it  all  and 
tell  me  all  they  know — think  I  own  the  for¬ 
est.  And  I  know  Tm  its  servant.  Did  it 
ever  strike  you  that  in  some  ways  you’re 
like  Ali  Beg?” 

“How  d’you  mean?” 

But  Ommony  was  not  given  to  repeating 
things. 

Night  after  night  they  dined  in  semi- 
regal  state,  dressed  as  sahibs,  lest  the  forest 
take  a  too  strong  hold  on  them  and  cause 
them  to  forget  their  birthright.  And  from 
dawn  to  dark  they  rode  or  strode  through 
growing  jungle,  inspecting  fire-lanes,  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  planting  of  the  naked  places,  and 
seeing  that  the  goats  were  kept  within  their 
grazing  limits. 

“You  see,  don’t  you?”  said  Ommony  one 
afternoon,  in  one  of  his  rare  bursts  of 
speech.  “You  can’t  stop  the  forest  growing. 
You  can  swear  at  it,  and  hate  it,  but  it 
grows.  Care  for  it,  love  it,  stamp  the  fires 
out,  guard  it,  and  it  grows  better.  But  you 
must  listen— always  listen!” 

“Why  should  I  listen?  I’m  not  going  to 
start  a  forest.” 

“I  know  you’re  not.  You’re  going  back 
into  the  outside  world  in  three  days’  time. 
Don’t  go  like  Ali  Beg.  Listen  and  remem¬ 
ber!” 

“What’s  .\li  Beg  been  doing?” 

“Killed  three  goats  a  little  after  dawn — 
one  for  food,  and  two  out  of  sheer  wanton¬ 
ness.” 

Some  strange  conceit  seemed  to  tickle 
Ommony,  for  he  chuckled  to  himself.  “You 
shall  kill  Ali  Beg — you  alone.”  he  smiled; 
and  after  that  he  was  silent  until  dinner¬ 
time.  Before  dinner,  though,  he  gave  cer¬ 
tain  orders  to  the  hangers-on  who  clustered 
to  the  rearward  of  his  bungalow. 

He  was  silent  all  through  dinner,  even  for 
Ommony,  who  had  learned  to  love  and  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  silences,  and  as  usual  it  was  Bur¬ 
berton  who  broke  the  spell  at  last. 

“I  like  you,  Ommony,”  he  said;  and  it 
was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  ever 
said  that  to  a  man.  “I’d  like  to  see  more  of 
you,  and  you’ve  made  me  keen  on  forestn,-. 
If  you’ll  come  to  America,  I’ll  buy  you  a 
forest— a  big  one — and  put  you  in  charge 
of  it,  and  pay  you  five  times  over  what 
you’re  getting  now.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  a  little  story,”  answered 
Ommony.  “Listen.  Once  a  trading  com¬ 
pany  that  happened  to  be  English  came  to 
India,  and  won  the  country’  by  the  sword. 


Notice  the  parallel:  once  a  man  became  a 
millionaire  by  seizing  opportunity'.  If  you 
go  deep  down  to  the  root  of  things  you’ll 
find  it  hard  to  justify  either  of  them.  Well 
— the  company  grew  fat  and  lazy,  and 
talked  about  ‘inalienable  rights.’  The  coun¬ 
try  groaned,  and  was  impoverished;  the 
company  grumbled  at  the  selfishness  of 
native  India.  Then  the  country  mutinied. 
You  know  the  history*.  The  company*  was 
spewed  out  and  extinguished  It  left  the 
forests  bare  and  the  people  star\ing.  It 
had  never  listened.  Then  England  came 
and  did  listen;  and  look  at  India  now.” 

“But  you  don’t  imagine,  do  you,  that 
your  Government  is  popular  among  the 
inhabitants?  W’hy — they’d  kick  you  all 
out  to-morrow  if  they*  dared  ’oegin!” 

“If  we  left  India  to-morrow  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  there’d  be  a  iorest  here  in  ten  years’ 
time — or  an  acre  under  irrigation?  If-some 
of  your  rich  men — the  men  who  work,  I 
mean — the  men  who  listen  and  then  give 
out  what  they’ve  learired — were  put  out  of 
business— stripped — what  ..d’you  suppose 
"would  happen?  ■  India  used  to  be  a  hunting 
ground — for  money,  then  it  became  a  bur¬ 
den-then  a  responsibility,  and  now — man 
alive,  it’s  fun!  It’s  like  a  mother  with  her 
child;  we  feed  it— it  drains  our  lifeblood — it 
isn’t  grateful— but  we  get  back  what  noth¬ 
ing  else  can  give  us.” 

“I  don’t  quite  see  the  parallel,  as  you 
call  it.  I  haven’t  been  spewed  out.” 

“No?  I  wish  y*ou  could  see  yourself  as 
you  w*ere  a  month  ago!  You  were  Ali  Beg. 
Go  back  and  give.” 

“You  mean  give  money?” 

“No,  you  idiot!  Give  yourself.” 

Long  before  dawn  next  morning  fifty  or 
more  naked  jungle-coolies  scattered  in  a 
semicircle  through  the  forest;  and  as  day 
broke,  when  the  opalescent  mist  was  lifting 
and  the  leaves  were  taking  on  a  first  faint 
glow  of  gold,  Burberton  stood  alone  in  a 
clearing,  breathing  the  cool  morning  air. 

There  came  a  crashing  through  the  un¬ 
dergrowth.  The  fifty  jungle-men  were  as 
silent  as  the  tread  of  Nemesis;  but  the  great 
striped  brute  they*  dodged  and  worried  on 
from  tree  to  tree  was  angry,  and  a  tiger  can 
be  as  silent  as  a  snake  or  as  noisy*  as  a  buf¬ 
falo,  just  as  the  fancy  seizes  him.  Ali  Beg 
chose  to  give  the  jungle  notice  of  his  coming. 

There  came  a  pause — silence — and  an¬ 
other  crash.  Then — head  and  shoulders 
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protruding  through  the  vmdergrowth — the 
tiger  came  to  a  stand  and  glared,  twenty 
yards  away.  There  was  a  sound  behind 
him — the  breaking  of  a  twig — no  more,  but 
notice  of  the  closing  in.  He  glanced  behind 
him;  there  were  fifty  behind  him  he  could 
not  see,  and  one  in  front  he  could;  so  he 
came  with  a  rush  and  a  spring — twelve  feet 
in  the  air — a  flashing,  furious  yellow  streak, 
that  tore  the  wind,  white-fanged,  claw- 
tipped,  and  snarling.  And  Biu-berton 
dropp^  him  as  he  came,  with  a  straight, 
clean  shot,  up  and  under,  that  tore  through 
the  breast  and  backbone.  He  fell  two  yards 
away. 

"Bass!''  said  Ommony — the  word  that 
through  the  East  means  “Enough.  That 
ends  it.  It  is  finished.” 

“I’d  no  idea  that  you  were  near  me!” 

“No?  Did  you  think  I’d  leave  you  to  the 
mercy  of  a  driven  tiger?  That  was  a  good 
shot.  Your  nerve’s  in  fine  condition;  but  it 
might  not  have  been.  I’ve  had  him  covered 
all  the  way  from  where  they  flushed  him. 
You  should  have  fired  when  he  first  showed 
— I  all  but  wiped  your  eye  for  you.” 

“I’m  glad  you  didn’t.  Glad  he  fell  to 
me.” 

“Don’t  let  his  ghost  haunt  you,  that’s 
all.” 

“I’d  like  to  stay  on  and  get  another  one.” 

“No.  One  Ali  Beg’s  enough  for  any  man. 
Go  now.  Get  back  to  the  place  where  you 
belong.  I  belong  here,  and  you  don’t. 
Pack  up  your  tnmks  and  go.” 

“Won’t  you  change  your  mind  and  come 
wth  me?” 

“I?  I’d  no  more  leave  my  world  until 
my  time’s  up  than  you’ll  care  to  leave  yours 
two  years  from  now.  Go  back  and  remem¬ 
ber  what  I  told  you — listen,  and  then 
give.” 

V 

The  Secretary  of  State  in  India — gray¬ 
haired  from  forty  years  of  worry — did  tell  a 
few  friends  of  the  visit  paid  to  him  by 
Burberton;  but  they  were  chosen  friends, 
and  the  secret  was  well  kept. 

He  offered  millions  upon  millions.  He 
said:  “Here  I  am,  and  I’m  ready.  You 
need  money — it’s  notorious,  and  I’ve  got 
money;  put  me  to  work,  and  you  can  have 


the  use  of  all  of  it!”  But  the  Secretary 
shook  his  head. 

“What  we  need  is  men,”  he  answered. 

“But — millions — think  what  you — what 
we  could  do  with  millions!” 

“We  could  get  millions  in  a  week.  We 
can  borrow  them  at  three  per  cent.  We 
could  get  a  tenth  of  what  you  offer  from  al¬ 
most  any  Maharajah,  if  we’d  so  much  as 
add  one  gun  to  his  salute.  We  need  the  men 
to  use  the  money  and  you  can’t  buy  them. 
If  you  want  to  give  money  there’s  a  famine 
relief  fund  open — there  are  several  univer¬ 
sities  in  need  of  endowment — the  trustees 
would  be  very  grateful.” 

“Oh,  I  could  do  all  that  at  home  if  I 
cared  to.  I  want  to  work.” 

“Can’t  you  work  at  home?” 

“But  why  not  here,  if  you  need  men?” 

The  Secretary  shook  his  head.  “We  need 
men  whose  hearts  are  in  it  permanently,”  he 
answered.  “We  have  to  train  them,  and 
they  have  to  start  at  the  very  beginning. 
You’d  never  do.  Try  your  own  country.” 

But  afterward  when  he  told  the  story  to 
his  friends,  his  verdict  was:  “He’ll  go  a 
long  way,  that  boy  will.  He’s  got  the  idea.” 
And  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  with 
him. 

The  other  end  of  the  story  is  better  known 
— how  Burberton  went  back  to  America, 
and  what  he  has  done  there  since.  Mar¬ 
garet  Brunton  said  that  she  had  loved  him 
all  the  time,  and  nobody  ever  doubted  her. 
He  met  her  at  a  dance,  one  week  after  his 
return,  and  no  one  was  surprised  when  their 
engagement  was  announced  fourteen  days 
later.  But  she,  and  he,  both  kept  the  se¬ 
cret  of  exactly  how  it  happened. 

“What  will  be  your  next  amusement?” 
she  had  asked  him,  after  a  conversation  in 
between  two  dances. 

“Next?  I’m  going  to  make  this  country 
hum!  I’m  going  to  make  it  sit  up  and  take 
notice!  The  old  dad’s  business  will  do  all 
right  to  start  with,  but  that’s  going  to  be 
child’s  play  to  what  follows.  I’m  going  to 
pick  g(K)d  men  and  turn  ’em  loose  to  do 
things — make  things — create  things — oh, 
you  watch!  I’m  going  to  live!” 

“And  are  you  going  to  marry  me  first?” 
she  asked.  “Or - ” 

That  b  the  true,  inside  history  of  their 
engagement. 


Don’t  forget  to  look  for  “Better  Business.*’  Page  17. 
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OU  are  the  party 
aimed  at.  You 
who  stood  on  the 
sidewalk  and 
urged  passionately  that  we 
who  marched  go  home  and 
wash  the  dishes  or  mind  the 
baby. 

Nobody  answered  you 
then.  To  be  frank,  you 
didn’t  say  much  that  sound¬ 
ed  worth  considering;  be¬ 
sides,  it’s  not  good  form 
for  a  procession  to  indulge 
in  acrimony.  But  don’t  you 
think  for  a  moment  that 
the  forlorn  little  corporal’s 
guard  marching  at  the  tail 
end  of  the  first  suffrage 
parade  down  Fifth  Avenue 
didn’t  feel  acutely  every 
hostile  taunt.  It  takes  a 
good  deal  better  man  than 
I’ve  met  yet  to  face  the  mirth  of  a  mob 
without  some  of  it  getting  under  his  hide. 

Out  in  the  middle  of  Fifth  Avenue’s 
width  we  felt  a  heap  isolated;  it  even  went 
farther  than  that — we  felt  ostracized.  Tag¬ 
ging  after  the  girls — that’s  what  we  were 
doing;  and  nob^y  would  let  us  forget  it. 

If  you  can  go  back  to  your  kid  days  and 
remember  how  the  gang  at  some  time  sat 
in  judgment  on  you  and,  for  alleged  failure 
on  your  part  to  shine  in  the  full  glory  of  a 
budding  male,  rounded  up  on  you,  called 
you  “cry  baby,”  and  callously  bade  you 
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“go  play  with  the  girls,” 
you’ll  get  a  little  of  the  sen¬ 
sation  we  had  out  there, 
unchaperoned,  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  empty  asphalt, 
with  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  people  earnestly 
cracking  their  lar>’nxes  call¬ 
ing  us  “sis”  or  “henpeck.” 

I  don’t  want  to  be  mis¬ 
understood — this  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  defense,  an 
apolog>’,  or  a  confession — 
merely  a  frank  statement. 
After  a  man  has  liv’ed  in  the 
same  house  with  a  suffra¬ 
gette  for  a  number  of  years, 
he  is  likely  to  have  a  severe 
disesteem  for  all  forms  of 
excuse  or  apology. 

Some  one  said  once:  “It’s 
far  more  important  that  a 
man  make  good  than  be 
good,  and  this  applies  with  special  force  to 
husbands.” 

You  can  safely  add  that  to  the  husbands 
of  suffragettes  it  applies  clear  through,  and 
buttons  down  the  back. 

For  while  the  suffrage  lady  has  been 
reading,  she  has  also  been  observing.  She 
has  a  fuller  and  franker  knowledge  of  the 
motives  that  move  the  world  than  her 
grandmother  ever  let  on  to  have  had. 

Grandmother  had  it  pounded  into  her, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  finishing-school,  that 
it  would  be  money  out  of  her  pocket  if  she 
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ever  confessed  to  knowledge  of  any  human 
mystery  deeper  than  the  compiounding  of 
custard-pie. 

Here,  by  way  of  proof,  is  a  quotation  from 
a  time-honored  volume  pertaining  to  women : 

A  lady  should  appear  to  think  wdl  of  books, 
rather  than  to  speak  well  of  them.  She  may  show 
the  engaging  light  that  good  taste  and  sensibility, 
always  diffuses  over  conversation;  she  may  give  in¬ 
stances  of  great  and  affecting  passages  because  they 
show  the  fineness  of  her  imagination  or  the  good¬ 
ness  of  her  heart;  but  all  criticism  beyond  this  sits 
awkwardly  upon  her.  She  should,  by  habit,  form 
her  mind  to  the  noble  and  pathetic,  and  she  should 
have  an  acquaintance  with  the  fine  arts  because 
they  enrich  and  beautify  the  imagination;  but  she 
should  carefully  keep  them  out  of  view  in  the  shape 
of  learning  and  let  them  run  through  the  easy  vein 
of  unpremeditated  thought.  For  this  reason  she 
should  seldom  use  and  not  always  appear  to  under¬ 
stand  the  terms  of  art.  The  gentleman  will  occa¬ 
sionally  explain  them  to  her. 

This  gem  of  purest  ray  serene  is  from  a 
work  called 

“THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  OF  BEAUTY,  OR 
FRIENDSHIP’S  TOKEN,” 

published  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1851,  and 


given  to  grandmother  by  a  very  atten¬ 
tive  young  gentleman,  who  accompanied  it 
with  one  of  those  nice  little,  old-fashioned, 
lace-edged  valentine  letters,  every  word  of 
which  breathed  his  ardent  and  reverential 
devotion  to  grandmama. 

Wasn’t  the  editor  grand?  Can 
you  see  grandmama  sitting  at  home 
alone,  carefully  cultivating  the 
noble  and  pathetic,  while  grandpa 
hooted  around  town  nights  with 
the  boys,  finding  the  noble  and 
pathetic  ’’tterly  unnecessary  in  his 
business?  And  that  little  touch — “The 
gentleman  will  occasionally  explain  them  to 
her” — isn’t  that  delicate? 

Please  visualize  the  gentleman  occasion¬ 
ally  explaining  some  perfectly  immaterial 
propwsition  and  fondly  hoping  that  he  is 
successfully  diverting  grandmama’s  mind 
from  some  of  the  basic  facts  of  life? 

There  is  still  extant  an  extremely  lovely 
daguerreotype  of  grandmama,  cetat  twenty- 
two,  at  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the 
book;  and,  looking  into  the  beautiful  young 
face,  sparkling  with  intelligence,  you  are  al¬ 
most  tempted  to  think  that  possibly  grand¬ 
mama  knew  a  thing  or  two  not  set  down  in 
the  editor’s  prescription. 

At  any  rate,  granddaughter,  the  suf¬ 
fragette,  refuses  to  fall  for  “the  noble  and 
pathetic.”  If  she  has  attended  one  of  the 
big  colleges  for  girls,  she  is  likely  to  know 
just  as  much  a^ut  art  as  her  gentleman 
friend.  She  talks  some  before  she  is  mar¬ 
ried,  and  more  afterw’ard,  and  she  talks  very 
much  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Husband  has  got  to  be  prepared  to 
stand  the  gaff,  and  if  he  is  indiscreet  enough 
to  come  weaving  in  at  three  G.  M,  he  might 
just  as  well  talk  straight.  Those  diaphanous 
X-ray  effects  in  excuses  are  out  of  style. 
His  ^t  chance  is  to  look  the  judge  right  in 
the’ eye  and  announce  that  he  stayed  out 
because  he  didn’t  want  to  come  home;  that 
he  thought  a  little  cessation  of  domesticity 
would  expand  his  moral  nature.  He  had 
better  trust  for  protection  to  the  fact  that 
he  has'  at  one  time  rowed  a  boat  or  lifted 
weights — if  it  comes  to  actual  physical  vio¬ 
lence;  because  if  he  starts  to  duck  he  is 
liable  to  get  something  for  contempt  of 
court. 

So  you  can  put  it  down  as  the  first 
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dealers’  association  doesn’t  happen  to  like 
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mile-stone  to  observe  on  the  road  to  being 
a  suffragette’s  husband,  that  a  reasonable 
amount  of  frankness — just  an  ordinary 
quantity  of  common  or  garden  truth-telling 
— is  a  healthful  and  exhilarating  occupation, 
and  will  conduce,  as  the  Good  Book  says, 
to  “make  your  days  long  in  the  land,”  al¬ 
though  it  may  possibly  shorten  up  your 
“nights  out”  a  trifle  at  times. 

Getting  a  suffragette  for  a  wife 
is  no  different  from  obtaining  any  ^ 

other  kind  of  a  wife.  The  formula 
is  the  same  in  both  cases.  There’s  a  certain 
excitement,  though,  in  the  fact  that  you 
don’t  always  know  she  is  going  to  be  a 
suffragette  until  after  you  have  got  her. 
But  that,  happily,  is  getting  rarer  and 
rarer.  The  new  crop  is  finding  out  that 
advertising  pays,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  now¬ 
adays  to  pick  out  a  discreet  and  docile  suf¬ 
fragette  who  will  absolutely  refrain  from 
confiding  the  fact  to  you,  if  you  sit  up  with 
her  long  enough. 

Personally,  we — I  and  mine — fell  into 
suffrage  together  and  practically  made  only 
one  splash;  but  it  was  long  after  we  were 
married.  You  notice  that  I  said  mine.  I 
meant  it.  Sharing  some  common  things  in 
common  doesn’t  necessarily  prevent  the 
lady  from  being  all  yours. 

We  had  been  at  a  nice  little  dinner-party 
in  a  smart  suburban  town.  The  dinner 
was  all  it  should  be,  with  one  exception: 
the  star  guest  refused  to  perform  for  the 
benefit  of  the  company.  He  was  a  very 
clever  Irish  lawyer,  with  a  name  for  wit. 
He  came  accompanied  by  a  rarely  beautiful 
wife,  and  her  efforts  during  the  evening  to 
have  husband  jump  through  the  hoop  and 
lie  down  and  roll  over  and  play  dead  were 
pathetic.  Something  had  gone  wrong  busi¬ 
ness-wise  during  the  day,  and  melancholia 
had  claimed  him  for  her  own.  He  would 
do  nothing  but  grunt  and  grump. 

After  dinner,  when  all  were  comfortable 
in  the  smoking-room  library,  the  hostess 
made  a  last  stab  to  draw  him  out.  The 
papers  at  that  moment  were  full  of  the  first 
despatches  telling  of  the  astounding  per¬ 
formances  of  the  English  militants,  and  the 
hostess  said  in  her  sweetest  coo: 

“Oh,  Mr.  Blank,  do  you  think  women 
should  vote?” 


And  in  a  voice  that  carried  more  grouch 
than  any  previous  grunt  during  the  eve¬ 
ning,  he  answered:  “Of  course  I  do,  course 
I  do;  and  if  they  hadn’t  been  such  damn 
fools,  they  would  have  been  doing  it  long 
ago.” 

On  the  way  to  the  station  the  lady  who 
controls  my  destinies  repeated  the  hostess’s 
question: 

“Do  you  believe  women  should  vote?” 

It  was  an  awful  question  to  have  put  to 
one  in  the  darkness  and  mystery  of  a  station 
hack.  It  was  so  sudden  that,  I  am  ashamed 
to  confess,  I  dived  in  the  hope  of  avoid¬ 
ing  it. 

I  went  down  like  a  mud-hen,  deep 
enough,  as  I  trusted,  to  let  an  ocean  liner 
go  over  my  head. 

When  I  came  up  there  was  the  same  old 
question  with  both  barrels  trained  full 
on  me. 

Did  I  believe  that  women  should  vote? 

What  did  I  know  about  it? 

Had  I  ever  given  it  a  single  second’s 
thought? 


NOW  AND  THEN  AT  ODD  INTERVALS  SHE  SLIDES  CP  IN  A  BASHFCL  WAY  AND 
ASKS  YOCR  HELP  IN  WORKING  OCT  AN  INVESTMENT. 


Were  the  things  I  thought  were  my  that  you  yourself  are  either  a  Turk  or  an 
thoughts  and  liked  to  advertise  as  my  ideas  Ishmaelite.  They  are  the  only  two  vari- 
anything  more  than  a  hazy  blend  of  old  eties  of  humans  who’ve  ever  been  able 
cartoons,  funny  men’s  paragraphs,  and  an  to  make  it  stick.  They  just  say  blandly 
occasional  squint  at  a  set  of  spit  curls  on  that  women  haven’t  any  souls,  and  as  they 
an  elderly  dame  who  seemed  to  be  discon-  believe  it  and  conxince  their  lady  friends 
tented  with  something?  that  they  believe  it,  the  argument  bogs 

I  held  my  breath  for  half  a  minute  and  down  right  there, 
thought  so  hard  that  I  could  almost  hear  Then  you’ve  got  the  fact  that  about  fifty 
my  mental  processes.  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  feminine  and 

“Yes,”  I  said,  “I  do  believe  they  should  that  in  the  minds  of  the  other  fifty  per  cent, 
vote.”  they  certainly  represent  at  least  half  of  the 

“Why?”  asked  the  silent  partner.  sweetness,  truth,  and  idealism  of  the  nation. 

Well,  there  was  the  Revolution — no  ta.xa-  Of  course,  there  may  be  an  odd  Schopen- 

tion  without  representation;  and  there  w’as  hauer  here  and  there  who  jumps  sidewise 
the  Rebellion — no  slavery,  political  or  eco-  and  has  a  fit  ever\’  time  he  sees  a  skirt; 
nomic.  Big  wars,  both  of  them,  mighty  but  most  of  us  aren’t  nearly  as  timid  as 
expiensive,  definitely  deciding  the  questions  that. 

involved  for  all  the  people  of  these  United  Somewhere  along  here  it  became  evident 
States.  that  the  lady  wasn’t  going  to  insist  on  any 

Then  you  get  down  to  the  projxisition:  more  reasons,  but  was  inclined  to  accept 
“Are  women  people?"  meekly  the  hereditary’  intellectual  domi- 

I  believe  they  must  be,  or  they  wouldn’t  nance  of  the  male, 
act  the  way  they  do.  Besides,  it’s  discour-  Lots  of  good  men  who  have  no  intel- 
aging  to  try  to  argue  that  women  aren’t  lectual  objection  to  women’s  voting  nurse 

people.  After  you’ve  done  your  best,  you  at  heart  a  timidity  whenever  they  visualize 
are  likely  to  wind  up  by  merely  proving  the  horrible  results.  You  can  see  it  in 
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many  a  polite,  genteel  citizen’s  eye  the  mo¬ 
ment  suffrage  talk  starts,  as  if  he  were 
wondering  just  what  his  own  women  folks 
would  act  like  around  the  house  if  they 
knew  they  w’ere  as  good  as  he  was  and 
could  prove  it  legally. 

Of  course  it  is  a  false  alarm.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  divorces  doesn’t  rise  in  suffrage 
states  because  of  suffrage;  and  logically 
there  is  no  more  reason  why  two  domestic 
partners  who  are  comrades,  mutually  ac¬ 
knowledging  a  pleasant  equality,  should 
separate,  than  there  is  for  the  separation  of 
two  people  of  opposite  sex  who,  condemned 
to  live  together,  are  striving  diligently  to 
maintain  an  inequality. 

And  isn’t  it  quaint  that  the  states  which 
have  given  suffrage  to  their  women  should 
be  almost  uniformly  the  “gun”  states — 
states  where  the  husky  male  not  infre¬ 
quently  tops  off  his  wardrobe  with  a  car¬ 
tridge  belt  and  a  gun  or  two?  But  there  is  a 
kind  of  logic  in  it,  after  all,  because  a  man 
with  two  guns  ought  not  to  be  so  much 
afraid  of  his  wife  as  the  man  who  is  afraid 
of  firearms.  It  is  the  man  whose  polite 
soul  cleaves  to  gentle  ways  who  is  most 
likely  to  dread  the  possibility  of  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  women  whom  the  law’  has 
pronounced  his  equals.  To  him  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  even  of  verbal  rough-house  seem 
appalling,  and  his 
gentle  spirit  quails. 

For  some  odd  ^  A 

reason  the  Whole-  b 

A^ociation  doesn’t 

a  case  of  false 
alarm.  For  in  spite  11  1 
of  the  activities  of 

the  average  woman 
is  quite  prone  to  'jjt^ 

look  on  drinking  11 
largely  as  a  mas-  BFt 

ment,  and  as  long  y 

as  it  is  pursued  in  |  JU 

reasonable  moder-  "" 

ation  is  fairly  con-  9 

tent  to  have  it  that  ,  , 

way;  that  is,  she 

neither  clamors  for  "oh.  mr.  blank,"  she  said,  "do  you  think  women  should  vote?’ 


the  booze  herself  nor  is  she  insistent  on 
wholly  separating  man  from  it;  and  you 
will  find  that  few  of  the  states  w’ith  large 
feminine  vote  have  made  any  determine 
wholesale  assault  on  alcohol. 

It  is  only  w’hen  alcohol  is  arrogant  and 
dictates  politics  or  insidiously  attempts  to 
wreck  homes  or  ruin  young  lives  that  the 
feminine  vote  comes  across  and  lights  on 
the  alcoholic  neck;  and  even  then  it  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  a  measure  tending  to  repress  rather 
than  to  extirpate. 

You  may  think  that  all  of  this  is  irrele¬ 
vant.  You  may  want  more  intimate  de¬ 
tails.  But  I  was  asked  to  tell  “how  it 
feels,”  and  that’s  what  I  am  trying  to  tell 
you — how  it  feels  rather  than  the  daily 
routine  and  whether  the  coffee  was  good 
this  morning  (which  it  certainly  was),  and 
w’hether  she  wears  good-looking  hats  (which 
she  most  assuredly  does). 

But  you  have  probably  read  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  despatches  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  So-and- 
so  have  just  been  arrested  for  leading  a 
mob  to  throw  bricks  at 
Mr.  Asquith’s  windows  ^ 

and  are  going  to  spend  i  ] 

the  next  two  years  in  [  ( 

jail  in  separate  cells;  or 
you  may  read  in  the 
American  press  that  the  ij  ^ 
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distinguished  Mrs.  Blank,  who  lives  in  New 
York,  is  delivering  a  lecture  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  immediately  your  mind  conjures 
up  Mr.  Blank  as  a  sad-eyed,  lonesome, 
scared-looking  tyke,  with  debilitated  side- 
whiskers,  who  alternates  being  neglected 
most  to  death  with  being  hustled  around 
the  house  till  he  daren’t  peep. 

From  the  outside,  looking  in,  it  may 
seem  to  you  as  if  there  isn’t  any  inside  to 
the  home;  but,  honestly,  there  is. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  a  lady  with  a 
well-worn  latch-key,  who  has  healthy  inter¬ 
ests  outside  her  home,  is  better  company 
than  one  whose  view  of  life  is  circumscribed 
by  the  four  walls  that  the  landlord  refused 
to  paper  last  spring.  And  that  pretty 
clothes  as  an  incidental  habit  are  cheerier 
to  live  with  than  swell  raiment  as  an  en¬ 
grossing  topic  of  conversation  and  a  finan¬ 
cial  holocaust  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

My  own  pet  boss  doesn’t  know  how  to 
play  bridge.  When  a  friend  urges  her  to 
learn,  she  always  says  she  hasn’t  lime. 
Mind  you,  she  has  time  to  study  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  Australia  and  the  politics  of 
China;  she  understands  the  workings  of  the 
Gutenberg  liquor  law,  and  she  has  gone 
pretty  thoroughly  into  street-cleaning  prob¬ 
lems  with  one  of  the  engineers  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  She  also  has  time  to  go  on  long,  lazy 
fishing  trips  with  me,  when  we  rustle  our 
own  grub  and  forget  what  day  of  the  week 


it  is.  And  she  drives  a  car  a  lot  better  than 
the  lad  who  draws  pay  for  the  job.  But 
she  hasn’t  time  for  bridge. 

You'll  say  that  she  is  either  a  remark¬ 
able  woman  or  else  she  has  me  hypnotized. 

All  right,  say  it;  get  it  off  your  chest. 

But  you  are  this  far  wrong; 

She  is  only  remarkable  in  this,  that  she 
didn’t  stop  with  the  “finishing-school,”  as 
so  many  of  them  do:  she  went  right  on  try¬ 
ing  to  learn  things  that  were  worth  while, 
trying  to  get  better  acquainted  with  life, 
trying  to  economize  the  efforts  spent  in 
drudgery  and  utilize  the  time  saved  for  bet¬ 
ter  things,  trying  to  stop  waste  in  order  to 
enjoy  plenty. 

I  remember  when  her  books  were  com¬ 
paratively  simple.  Now  I  don’t  know 
where  her  reading  is  going  to  take  her 
ne.xt.  But  I  don’t  care.  Like  the  bee,  she 
brings  back  sweetness  from  every  field. 
Solomon  was  eminently  correct  when  he 
said — speaking  of  her  type  of  lady — “her 
price  is  above  rubies.” 

You  can  bet  Solomon  had  a  right  to 
know.  He  perished  in  a  gallant  attempt  to 
live  with  a  thousand  of  the  other  kind 
simultaneously,  and  he  surely  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  garner  experience  that  you  and  ^ 
I  are  bound  to  pray  will  be  forever  denied  us.  ? 

About  the  hypnosis — oh,  well,  I  guess  I’ll 
plead  guilty. 

But  the  fact  that  your  wife  is  striving 
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every  day  to  become  better  read  diTd'Uiore 
intelligently  able  to  discuss  any  human  sub¬ 
ject  in  no  wise  detracts  from  her  chann  as 
a  companion.  The  fact  that  she  asks  for 
her  place  in  the  world  as  a  human  being 
usually  indicates  a  consciousness  of  ability 
on  her  part.  And,  having  declared  this 
consciousness  to  others,  if  she  is  any  kind 
of  a  woman  at  all  she  is  in  honor  bound  to 
try  to  make  good  on  the  ability  in  her  own 
home. 

I  will  confess  right  here — and  it  may  be 
a  shock  to  some  of  you — that  I  do  not  wash ' 
the  dishes  in  our  home;  nor  does  my  wife, 
for  that  matter.  I  believe  that  something 
over  11,863  yo'i  requested  me  to  go  home 
and  wash  them  on  the  occasion  of  that  first 
parade.  But  I  never  cared  greatly  for  dish¬ 
washing,  and  I  doubt  whether  my  wife 
would  let  me  wash  them  if  I  did.  She  val¬ 
ues  the  dishes  too  highly:  they  are  safer  in 
the  hands  of  a  well-trained  maid. 

Til  make  one  exception.  WTien  we  go 
camping  I  do  it,  just  as  I  usually  do  the 
long  end  of  the  cooking;  but  that’s  because 
I  can  do  things  out  of  doors  better  than  she 
can,  and  she  knows  it.  In  the  same  way,  I 
sew  on  the  most  important  buttons  myself 
— not  that  she  isn’t  a  very  dainty  seam¬ 
stress  on  frail  and  feminine  fabrics;  but  I 
learned  to  sew  on  buttons  on  a  coal-schoon¬ 
er,  and  any  job  of  seamstressing  that  calls 


for  sail  ‘  tv’.m^; ‘anS  ^ /h'ree-cornered  needle 
and  a‘ brass  palih'l  di+ogate  to  myself. 

'  Wo  shart  our  family  finances:  she  has 
he,r  ovM  injcoft-e,  bank  accounts,  and  in- 
ves*^ments,  quite  independent  of  me.  All 
y<fii’''^e  got  to  do  is  to  translate  that  into 
maSculine  terms  to  find  out  how  it  works. 
Which  friend  do  you  enjoy  more  —  the 
one  who  is  constantly  coming  to  you  beg¬ 
ging  for  small  sums  of  money  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  unexpected  bills,  or  the  one  who  seldom 
discusses  money  matters  with  you,  and  yet 
who  likes  you  well  enough  to  go  flat  broke 
for  you  if  the  occasion  arises?  Lots  of  men 
and  most  women  don’t  like  to  ask  for 
money;  but  lots  of  men  who  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  good  spenders,  and  who  fancy 
themselves  as  enjoying  the  special  benefi¬ 
cence  of  that  Higher  Power  who  is  credited 
with  loving  a  cheerful  giver,  keep  their 
wiv’es  on  what  amounts  to  a  domestic 
bread-line,  and  remain  blandly  unconscious 
of  the  fact. 

“Economic  independence’’  is  one  of  the 
watchwords  of  women  nowadav^<^’^je 
lady  who  has  to  propitiate  you 
tra-good  dinner  and  spend  an  hfiS^r  prg 
currjing  your  fur  the  right  waij/fore  90 
dares  approach  the  distressinlMict 
the  grocer’s  bill  was  fiercer  thaA  u«j^  this 
month,  hasn’t  got  it.  The  ladiSjN^brN*' 
WAYS  gives  you  an  extra-good  dinnhsjjJIlfl 
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only  mentions  her  private  finances  as  an 
occasion  for  mirth,  and  who  now  and  then 
at  odd  intervals  slides  up  in  a  bashful  way 
and  asks  your  help  in  working  out  an  in¬ 
vestment,  is  economically  independent.  She 
has  a  better  time  and  she  advertises  it  as 
such.  I  don’t  know  whether  it  costs  any 
more  money  (this  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
hard-headed  business  man);  but  if  it  does, 
it  is  surely  worth  it. 

Do  you  see  how  her  declaration  of  prin¬ 
ciple  commits  her  to  a  definite  line  of  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  household?  She  has  got  to  keep 
house  better  than  any  of  her  women  friends 
who  are  not  suffragettes.  She  knows  that 
they  would  guy  her  if  she  didn’t.  She  has 
got  to  have  better-trained  help,  because 
she  has  formally  announced  that  she  has 
executive  ability.  She  has  got  to  be  more 
reasonable  with  them  than  any  other  wom¬ 
an  would  be,  because  one  of  the  planks  in 
her  platform  is  that  “woman  is  a  reasoning 
being.”  She  has  even  got  to  be  more  rea¬ 
sonable  with  me — she  knows  I'd  guy  her  if 
she  didn’t. 

The  fact  that  she  -goes  olft  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  evening  and  makes.?-  sifrpl^,  Icgical 
little  talk  to  a  collection  of  hard-headed, 
and  often  hard-handed,  men  does  not  break 
up  our  home  life.  I  sometime^  gb  out  of  an 
evening  myself,  and  I  don’t  always  havfe'as 
much  to  show  for  it  on  my  return -‘as  she 
does;  nor  am  I  always  prepared  to  talk  as 
interestingly  as  to  where  I  have  been  and 
with  whom  I  hav'e  conversed. 

There  is  this,  howev'er,  about  living  in 
the  house  with  a  woman  who  takes  a  kind, 
warm,  vital  interest  in  everything  that  is 
going  on  in  the  world — and  3’ou  can,  if  you 
like,  count  it  as  one  of  the  hardships  of 
being  a  suffragette’s  husband:  you  have 
at  times  to  force  yourself  to  seem  more  in¬ 
telligent  than  you  really  feel  like  being. 
There  are  times  when  the  promptings  of 
the  baser  nature  would  lead  you  to  camp 
down  on  the  sofa  immediately  after  dinner 
and  snore,  when  j’ou’ve  got  to  subdue  that 
inclination  and  sit  up  and  look  bright-eyed 
and  be  just  as  near  a  nice  fellow  as  lies 
within  your  power. 

Otherwise,  a  certain  look  will  come  into 
her  eye  which  you  can’t  afford  to  have 
there.  It  is  a  hardship  at  times,  I  will 
freely  acknowledge,  but  it  doesn’t  leave 
any  permanent  bad  results,  and  sometimes 
you  are  honestly  surprised  at  how  well  you 
do  behave. 


There  is  a  streak  of  vanity  or  something 
like  it  in  most  of  us  male  persons  that 
makes  us  piteously  grateful  for  a  kind  word 
now  and  then.  We  are  more  sensitive  than 
w-e  are  given  credit  for  being.  We  all  want 
a  word  of  appreciation  occasional  I3'. 

And  when  it  gradually  comes  over  you 
that  your  particular  lady,  in  the  course 
of  her  pursuit  of  proving  that  she  is  a  rea¬ 
sonable  being,  is  giving  out  more  kind 
words  than  the  average,  it  is  calculated  to 
put  you  in  a  frame  of  mind  where  you  don’t 
care  a  darn  whom  she  wants  for  President 
as  long  as  she  continues  to  vote  for  you  as 
a  husband. 

I  suppose  those  English  Militants  stick 
in  your  crop  more  or  less. 

But  they  are  running  pietty  true  to  form 
— only  their  petticoats  get  in  their  way 
now  and  then.  They  are  not  so  much 
rougher  than  the  last  people  who  won  the 
vote  in  England.  You  know  the  men  of 
Bristol  broke  miles  of  windows,  burned 
most  of  the  public  buildings  in  town,  killed 
and  got  killed.  That  was  eighty  years  ago, 
•and’-all  ;ar.y ‘one  remembers  of  them  now  is 
•  that‘-^ 

’  •  They  got  the  vote. 

■.\nd  Mrs.  Pankhurst: 

She’s  a  bit  trying  at  times,  isn’t  she? 
But,  after  all,  she  probably  hasn’t  been  in 
jail  any  oftener  than  Saint  Peter,  and 
possibly  no  more  than  John  Bunyan. 

I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  at  din¬ 
ner  in  her  company.  A  mild  little  gentle¬ 
woman,  sad  with  the  sadness  of  too  much 
experience  with  the  hard  ways  of  injustice, 
clever  though,  and  with  a  most  fascinating 
care-worn  little  smile  flashing  at  intervals 
through  her  talk.  Able  and  willing  to  chat 
gracefully  and  intelligently  on  any  topic. 
And  yet  through  it  all  ran  an  undercurrent 
that  made  you  feel  somehow  that  here 
might  be  one  of  the  great  women  of  history, 
brooding  over  her  life-work.  As  God  sends, 
she  sees  it — mothering  a  race. 

And  it’s  a  naughty  bad  lot  of  little  boys 
she’s  trying  to  bring  up. 

.■\squith  has  told  the  women  things  that 
if  he  were  fifty  years  younger  would  get 
him  spanked. 

.\nd  the  p>oliticians  are  tricky.  And  not 
always  truthful.  For  sixty  long  years 
they’ve  been  saying  with  fat,  comfortable, 
delusive  smiles:  “Yes,  yes,  daughter,  right 
away  now.  Next  -week.  Next  month. 
Next  year.” 
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Time  after  time  the  women  of  England 
have  piled  up  majorities  that  would  have 
carried  any  other  question  through  with  a 
yell,  each  time  to  see  them  fade  into  the 
maze  of  politics.  And  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
stands  there  sadly  aloof  from  all  the  joy 
and  comradeship,  everything  that  makes 
life  worth  living,  and  says: 

“Make  good  on  your  promises.  Stop 
these  lies!  Or  I  will  make  your  life  intoler¬ 
able  to  you  from  the  ridicule  and  humilia¬ 
tion  heaped  on  your  heads.  I  can’t  fight 
you  with  muscle.  But  I  will  fight  with  my 
wits. 

“I  will  spoil  every  sport  and  pastime 
you  enjoy. 

“I  will  keep  this  one  subject — justice  to 
women — always  and  eternally  before  you 
until  you  tell  us  the  truth. 

“I  will  stop  at  nothing  but  harm  to  hu¬ 
man  life.  In  all  the  turmoil  and  rioting  we 
shall  be  the  only  sufferers.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  man  who  runs 
England  fears  her,  that  thousands  follow 
where  she  leads,  that  they  subscribe  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  in  a  single  afternoon? 

Of  course  I’m  glad  my  wife  hasn’t  got 
her  job. 

But  then  I’m  glad  my  wife  hasn’t  got 
Moll  Pitcher’s  job,  either — she  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  fame.  Mrs.  Pitcher’s  work  was 
rough — and  besides.  Mister  Pitcher  is  dead. 

A  great  many  people  fear  that  giving 
a  woman  her  honest  equal  rights  in  the 
world’s  work  is  bound  to  make  her  act 
mannish,  even  if  she  doesn’t  go  to  the 
length  of  militancy.  My  experience  is  that 
so  far  as  it  has  been  tried  out  it  merely 


makes  her  act  a  little  more  like  a  gentle¬ 
man. 

Of  course  there  will  be  occasions  when  a 
frank  difference  of  opinion  between  equal 
partners  will  get  animated.  It  may  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  both  sides  with  what  you  might 
call  “verve”  and  “vivacity,”  although  at 
that  it  probably  will  not  actually  make, 
more  noise  than  when  on  similar  occasions 
Mr.  Domestic  Tyrant  issues  a  ukase  to 
Mrs.  Domestic  Dove,  or,  God  defend  us, 
on  those  other  and  worse  occasions  when 
Mrs.  Henry  Peck  hands  out  the  final  word 
to  Henry. 

But,  after  all,  it’s  only  part  of  the  rug¬ 
ged  game  of  life  and  likely  to  be  a  mighty 
interesting  part  at  that,  as  any  one  who 
has  ever  chummed  with  a  wise  lady  will 
readily  admit;  and  it  isn’t  as  black  as  your 
fancy  would  paint  it,  because,  as  hinted  be¬ 
fore,  if  you  have  ever  lifted  weights  or 
pulled  an  oar,  there  is  always  back  of  any 
domestic  disagreement  the  serene  inner  con¬ 
sciousness  that  if  worse  comes  to  worst, 
you  can  wind  it  up  suddenly,  take  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  papers,  and  go  down  and  explain  to 
the  judge  just  why  the  officer  has  charged 
you  with  ^^e-beating. 

Of  course,  if  your  early  training  hasn’t 
fitted  you  for  an  active  life,  and  you  know 
that,  ff  it  comes  down  to  brass  tacks,  the 
lady  can  lick  you,  you  are  up  against  it. 
All  you  can  do,  my  brother,  is  to  pray — 
pray  fervently — that  suffrage  may  never 
come;  but  with  all  due  regard  to  Napoleon’s 
remark  about  God  being  on  the  side  that 
has  the  heaviest  artillery,  I’m  afraid  you 
lose. 


^he  TRUE 

AMERICAN  HERDSMAN 


hj  HASTINGS  MacADAM 


EAT  is  not  only  dear  but,  rela¬ 
tively  speaking,  scarce.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  Government  fig¬ 
ures  there  were  36,030,000  beef 
cattle  in  the  United  States  January  i, 
jp/j,  whereas  January’  i,  igoy,  there  were 
51,566,000. 

A  meat  shortage  is  a  fact  and  presents 
a  problem  which  must  be  treated,  like  all 
other  problems,  at  the  root.  In  this  case  that 
means  the  source  of  supply.  Several  con¬ 
structive  plans  of  solution  have  been  pro¬ 
posed;  some  are  in  their  tentative  begin¬ 
nings;  one — and  here’s  our  little  story — is 
in  full  and  promising  operation. 

The  idea  is  simply  this:  That  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian,  native  of  the  Out-of-Doors,  al¬ 
most  the  sole  remaining  owner  of  huge 
tracts  upon  which  large  flocks  may  be 
grazed,  should  again  become,  as  he  was  at 
^t,  the  great  American  Herdsman. 

And  why  not! 

It  is  President  Wilson’s  opinion  that  the 
men  who  have  studied  and  mastered  scien¬ 
tific  agriculture  are  the  ones  who  will  con¬ 
serve  the  future  of  an  America  that  is 
certain  to  double  in  population.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  called  several  such  men  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  positions.  .And  prominent  among 
them  is  the  new  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Cato  Sells — lawyer,  banker,  agricul¬ 
turalist,  and  scientific  stock-man. 

Mr.  Sells  has  had  a  wide  experience  in 
his  field.  While  living  in  Iowa  he  serv’ed 
many  years  as  a  trustee  of  the  Iowa  Agri¬ 
cultural  College;  and  since  moving  to  Texas 
six  years  ago  he  has  been  put  on  nearly  all 
the  agricultural  boards  of  that  state. 


On  the  second  day  after  the  new  Commis¬ 
sioner  took  office,  last  April,  he  ordered  a 
complete  invoice  made  of  every  horse,  mare, 
and  stallion,  every  steer,  heifer,  and  bull, 
every  sheep  and  goat,  and  all  the  mules 
and  burros  on  the  Indian  reservations. 

To  prepare  an  invoice  dealing  with 
the  principal  property  of  300,000  Indians 
living  on  30,000,000  acres  of  widely  scat¬ 
tered  lands  was  indeed  an  enormous  task. 
The  results,  compressed  to  totals,  for  all 
reservations,  are  contained  in  the  following 
startling  table. 

Note  the  well-nigh  unbelievable  con¬ 
trast  between  the  average  value  of  the 
Indian  animal  and  of  the  farm,  or  bred- 
up,  animal: 


Animals  on 
reservation. 

Horses 
Cattle 
Sheep 
Goats 
Mules 
Burros 


The  figures  on  the  average  value  of  the 
Indian  animals  are  to  some  extent  mislead¬ 
ing.  In  isolated  cases,  breeding-up  has  been 
b^un,  with  the  result  that  certain  Indian 
stock  now  brings  high  prices.  But  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  figures  shows  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  prime  Indian  lands  serve 
merely  to  graze  thousands  of  unsalable  na¬ 
tive  ponies,  scrub  cattle,  goats,  and  burros. 

•  Extreme  winter  or  late  spring  storms  would  reduce  these 
averages. 

t  Quotations  surolied  by  C.  L.  Davis,  stock  expert  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  at  Washington. 


Present 

Average  of 
"farm  stock" 

Number. 

average 

at  present 

value.* 

market 

689,847 

$22.50 

prices.! 

$130.00 

228,214 

24-95 

55-00 

1,451,309 

1.87 

4.00 

'  319,521 

I-2S 

3-00 

7,325 

40.00 

140.00 

20,161 

5-00 

10.00 
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The  economic  crime  may  be  easily  illus¬ 
trated:  It  costs  as  much  to  feed  a  worth¬ 
less  animal  as  it  does  a  good  one;  the  In¬ 
dian  pony,  highly  interesting  in  Indian  “lit¬ 
erature,”  is  nothing  less  than  a  public 
charge.  Yet  this  same  pony,  crossed  with  a 
Percheron,  makes  a  go^  animal.  So,  too, 
does  a  scrub  heifer  crossed  with  a  Hereford 
bull. 

The  Commissioner  found  that  the  male 
animal  in  the  Indian  herds  has  been  al¬ 
most  universally  low-grade.  In  many  cases 
he  discovered  that  the  male  stock  has  been 
quite  insufficient  in  number  for  the  size  of 
the  herd.  The  majority  of  the  herds  need¬ 
ed  almost  a  complete  regeneration  both  of 
the  “he-stuff”  and  the  “she-stuff.”  Mr. 
Sells  was  convinced  that  if  the  present  na¬ 
tive  male  breeding  stock  could  be  replaced 
with  approved  breeds,  the  same  number  of 
livestock  would  be  worth,  within  five  years, 
at  least  double  their  present  value. 

Of  course  each  reservation  presents  a 
separate  problem.  Broadly  speaking,  how¬ 
ever,  the  invoice  justified  two  conclusions: 

First,  that  the  very  best  grazing  lands  in 
America,  where  used  by  Indians  at  all,  are 
devoted  in  large  part  to  “scrubs”  that  give 
little  or  no  profit. 

Second,  that  the  lands,  when  not  used  by 
the  Indians,  have  either  not  been  used  at 
all  or  have  been  overused  at  ridiculously 
low  rentals  by  white  lessees.  Abuse  of 
grazing  land  by  overuse  is  no  less  an  eco¬ 
nomic  crime  than  its  misuse  by  worthless 
stock. 

REBUILDING  THE  HERDS 

By  way  of  beginning  an  improvement. 
Commissioner  Sells  issued  the  following  or¬ 
ders: 

Prohibiting  the  sale  of  any  heifers  what¬ 
ever. 

Requiring  elimination  of  all  the  old  or 
low-bred  bulls,  rams,  and  stallions,  the  bulls 
to  be  fattened  and  sold. 

Providing  that  all  subsequent  leases  to 
white  cattlemen  be  made  for  short  time  and 
revocable,  with  a  view  to  placing  Indian 
herds  under  Government  supervision  on 
the  lands  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  program,  af¬ 
ter  the  above  orders  were  issued,  was  the 
purchase  of  the  new  animals. 

Congressional  action  was  not  necessary: 
if  the  Indian  Commissioner  had  the  confi¬ 
dence  to  use  the  money,  the  funds  were 
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available.  For  many  of  the  Indian  tribes 
have  large  tribal  savings  which  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Indian  Commissioner. 
And  those  lacking  cash  have  lands  and 
timber  that  are  first-rate  security  for  loans. 

His  experience  as  a  banker  had  con¬ 
vinced  Commissioner  Sells  of  the  absolute 
soundness  of  high-grade  livestock  as  an  in¬ 
vestment  security;  he  assumed  the  responsi¬ 
bility  and,  during  the  last  six  months,  has 
bought  right  and  left  for  the  Indians. 

This  scheme  of  constructive  reorganiza¬ 
tion  promises  not  only  double  returns  to 
the  Indian,  but  a  double  contribution  by 
the  Indian  to  the  nation’s  food  supply. 
And  ^Hhese  Indian  grazing  lands,  together 
with  the  agricultural  lands  in  Indian  owner¬ 
ship,”  Commissioner  Sells  declares,  ''wiU 
safely  carry  several  times  the  number  of  live¬ 
stock  now  on  them.” 

GOOD  LIVE  INDIANS 

With  practical  instruction  and  a  few  good 
object  lessons,  Indians  soon  become  quite 
proficient  as  stock-men,  particularly  with 
horses  and  sheep.  In  the  cattle  industry 
the  Indians  become  expert  riders  and  ropers, 
but  require  white  foremen.  They  take 
great  pride  in  their  equestrian  feats,  and  in 
all  prominent  contests  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  Indian  horsemen  are  found 
competing,  on  equal  footing,  with  white 
men. 

Where  undisturbed  by  other  stockmen, 
Indians  train  their  range  herds  to  a  con¬ 
trol  which  white  men  can  not  duplicate. 
They  will  hold  large  numbers  on  a  given 
range,  see  that  they  get  water,  shift  them 
as  conditions  may  require — and  this  with¬ 
out  the  herds  showing  restlessness  or  tend¬ 
ing  to  scatter. 

As  shepherds,  the  Indian  families  of  the 
Navajo  country  care  for  their  herds  with 
fidelity  almost  unknown  elsewhere.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  lambing  season  the  whole  family 
stays  with  the  flocks,  and  the  lambing  per¬ 
centage  is  unusually  high,  regardless  of  the 
weather  conditions. 

“It  is  not  only  possible,”  says  Indian 
Commissioner  Sells,  “but  entirely  probable 
that  the  Indians  will  become  the  foremost 
herdsmen  of  America.  The  situation  pre¬ 
sents  a  business  and  industrial  opportunity, 
the  successful  working  out  of  which  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  solving  the  meat  prob¬ 
lem.” 


BRONQUARD 

of the  ^rmy 

LLOYD  OSBOURNE 

AUTHOROF  “THE  MO  TO  R  M  A  N I  AC  S  .  *  '  ‘'THK  ADVENTURER,”  ETC. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  ARTHUR  WILLIAM  BROWN 


DON’T  suppose  there  is  any 
little  coterie  anywhere  that 
hasn’t  a  pivot — and  our  pivot 
down  on  East  Eleventh  Street 
is  Nelly  Winder. 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  when  one  thinks 
of  it,  that  social  pivots  are  not  always  the 
nicest  looking  nor  the  cleverest  nor  the 
best-off ;  they  simply  have  the  pivot-faculty, 
and  collect  f>eople  around  them  as  suns  do 
stars — only,  of  course,  with  much  more  dis¬ 
crimination.  Nelly  is  well  along  in  the 
thirties;  her  sensitive,  pale  face  shows  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  not  too  successful  life; 
except  for  masses  of  reddish  hair,  and  a 
voice  whose  cadences  are  apt  to  linger  after¬ 
ward  in  the  memory,  her  beauty  is  all 
within.  She  is  a  slight  little  person,  with  a 
bubbling  laugh,  tender,  charming  ways,  and 
a  preference  for  bright  silk  stockings  and 
men. 

Nelly  is  an  animal-painter  by  profession, 
and  no  matter  at  what  cost  of  money  or 
time  she  always  has  an  annual  canvas  in  the 
Academy.  I  often  wonder  whether  people 
would  not  be  more  tempted  to  buy  them  if 
she  stayed  nearer  home  in  her  choice  of 
subjects.  But  Nelly,  when  she  becomes 
Eleanor  Whitworth  Winder  and  goes  offi¬ 
cially,  so  to  speak,  before  the  public,  always 
chooses  some  fearfully  remote  animal  for 
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her  ambitious  work:  “Giraffes  at  Play,”  or 
“Coiled  Cobras,”  or  “Cow  Hippopotamus 
Defending  Her  Young,”  and  that  kind  of 
thing. 

Perhaps  this  is  in  revulsion  from  the  daily 
grind  of  painting  pet  dogs  and  cats,  which  is 
really  what  she  lives  on.  People  who  won’t 
look  at  a  hippopotamus,  or  pass  “Giraffes 
at  Play,”  or  cobras,  coiled  or  otherwise, 
with  the  utmost  indifference,  bring  her  all 
manner  of  dogs  and  cats  (not  to  sp)eak  of 
Shetland  ponies,  goats,  tortoises,  parrots, 
white  mice,  and  marmosets)  to  be  painted, 
at  prices  from  tw'enty-five  dollars  up. 

But  don’t  get  the  impression  that  Nelly 
rolls  in  lu.xury;  it  takes  a  lot  of  dogs  and 
cats  to  pay  for  a  nine-hundred-dollar  studio; 
often  there  are  hard  times  in  that  gaunt 
old  room,  with  no  animals  about  save  a  cer¬ 
tain  “Wolf”  that  nobody  wishes  to  paint, 
either  “At  Play”  or  “On  the  Doorstep,”  or 
in  any  other  w-ay — and  then  Nelly’s  sweet, 
pale  face  grows  paler,  and  she  has  to  give 
up  her  sixty-cent  dinners  at  Tony’s  and  the 
jolly  round  table  where  we  all  gather  to¬ 
gether  after  the  day’s  work  is  done. 

Oh,  but  here  I  am  running  on  about  Nelly 
when  I  ought  to  be  telling  you  about  Helen 
Dacie,  who,  after  all,  is  the  real  heroine  of 
the  story  and  ought  to  come  first. 

When  I  first  knew  Helen  some  four  or  five 
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years  ago,  she  was  one  of  the  handsomest  shifts  and  economies  he  had  learned  in 
young  women  you  could  imagine:  a  tall,  Paris.  He  had  certainly  taken  it  to  heart 
w'illowy,  splendid  creature  who  descended  that  a  good  appearance  is  invaluable  to  a 
in  our  midst  like  a  breath  of  her  own  Rocky  rising  young  man. 

Mountain  air,  and  seemed  to  put  us  to  Of  course,  it  had  to  be  an  indefinite  en- 
shame  with  her  exuberant  vitality  and  gagement.  Helen  earned  barely  enough 
pink-and-white  freshness.  to  keep  her,  and  Rob,  as  I  have  said,  had 

Why  she  wanted  to  come  to  New  York  nothing  but  that  twenty  a  week  to  bless 
to  live  in  a  hall  bedroom  and  w'rite  silly  himself  with.  But  they  were  both  young, 
little  stories  for  the  magazines  is  a  mystery  both  deeply  in  love,  and  on  Rob’s  side,  at 
to  me  yet.  It  certainly  could  not  have  been  least,  there  was  talent  and  determination, 
for  any  lack  of  chances  in  Utah — chances  We  took  it  for  granted,  in  the  easy  way 
of  getting  married,  I  mean;  you  could  have  people  do — about  other  people’s  engage- 
put  Helen  Dade  in  a  desert  and  been  quite  ments — that  it  would  soon  come  right,  and 
sure  that  the  next  day  the  horizon  would  be  never  thought  of  criticizing  Rob  for  tying 
dark  with  arriving  young  men.  Nor  was  up  the  best  years  of  Helen’s  life.  On  the 
the  incentive  due  to  any  talent,  for  the  love-  contrarj^  we  felt  ver>’  kindly  and  sentiment- 
ly,  big  darling  was  as  innocent  of  it  as  a  al  toward  them  both,  and  liked  them  all 
babe  unborn,  and  in  a  literary  sense  didn’t  the  better  for  their  courage. 
know  enough  to  come  in  out  of  the  rain.  It  was  Rob,  always  thrifty  and  resource- 
But  as  a  human  being  she  was  a  sheer  joy,  ful,  who  engineered  the  plan  of  Helen’s  liv- 
with  a  craving  for  affection  and  friends,  ing  with  Nelly  Winder.  Not  only  did  he 
a  warmth,  humor,  and  resp)onsiveness  that  not  like  Helen’s  boarding-house,  nor  the 
made  her  irresistible.  commonness  of  the  people  she  was  forced 

I  dare  say  it  was  lucky  for  all  of  us  that  to  come  in  contact  with  there,  but  their 
she  so  soon  met  her  fate  in  Robert  Erth  evenings  together  in  the  common  sitting- 
and  put  us  in  the  second  place  where  we  room  were  much  too  public  for  Rob’s  taste, 
could  like  her  all  we  wanted  to  without  wor-  Will  Hampden,  who  w’as  the  only  one  of 
rying.  It  was  almost  love  at  first  sight  be-  us  who  disliked  Rob,  and  who,  like  all 
tween  the  tw'o;  and  as  she  played  fair  and  cartoonists,  had  a  jeering  streak  in  him, 
gave  him  her  whole  undivided  heart,  our  said  it  was  to  save  Rob  spending  any  money 
own  were  soon  pit-a-patting  along  again  on  her  in  taking  her  out,  and  that  he  wanted 
quite  normally.  to  do  his  spooning  on  the  cheap.  But 

It  was  strange  she  should  have  pitched  nobody  ever  paid  any  attention  to  Will’s 

on  Rob,  for  he  was  rather  a  quiet,  serious  carping  comments,  and  to  the  rest  of  us  it 

fellow,  and  not  at  all  of  the  t>'pe  one  would  seemed  a  very  good  idea, 

have  exp>ected  to  attract  her.  Perhaps  it  Nelly  certainly  welcomed  it,  and  in- 
was  his  pleasant  manners,  or  his  somewhat  stalled  Helen — cot,  typewriter,  desk,  and 

tall  and  austere  distinction,  or  hisunmis-  little  mission  bookcase — on  an  overhang- 

takable  air  of  moving  in  goo<l  society’.  Rob  ing  balcony  in  the  studio,  which  had  pre- 

was  the  sole  one  of  us  who  possessed  a  viously’  been  littered  up  with  old  canvases 

swallowtail  and  “went  out.”  As  a  young  and  trunks.  Here,  like  another  Blessed 

architect,  just  back  from  the  Beaux  Arts,  Damozel,  Helen  looked  down  from  the  bar 

he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  need  of  pushing  of  Heaven,  or  busied  herself  in  clacking 

his  way  socially;  as  he  often  said,  and  al-  out  “filler”  for  a  syndicate, 

ways  with  a  little  bitterness,  it  was  not  It  was  piffling  stuff,  this  “filler” — “Rock- 
what  you  knew,  but  w’hom  you  knew  that  ing-Chair  Talks,”  “Over  the  Knitting  Nee- 
count^  in  his  business.  dies,”  and  that  sort  of  thing;  but  the  syndi- 

At  that  time  he  was  making  twenty  dol-  cate  liked  it  six  dollars  a  column  worth  and 

lars  a  week  as  a  draftsman  in  an  architect’s  radiated  weekly  duplicates  of  it  all  over  our 

office,  though  to  look  at  him  you  would  happy  land.  When  it  was  any  good  at  all 

have  thought  it  was  double  that  at  least,  it  was  lifted  bodily  from  our  after-dinner 

Rob  put  a  wonderful  lot  of  thought  into  his  talks  at  Tony’s;  when  it  wasn’t  it  was  origi- 

expenditures,  bought  everything  at  bargain  nal.  Nature  had  created  Helen  to  be  the 

sales  and  out  of  season,  and  knew  how  to  mother  of  heroes — not  to  strain  her  back 

clean  his  own  gloves  and  ties  with  gasoline,  and  dim  her  ey’es  over  a  typewriter.  I 

as  well  as  numberless  other  little  make-  think  she  was  getting  pretty  sick  of  it 


THE  MAJOR  TOLD  BROKENLY  HOW  HE  AND  SPOT  HAD  BEEN  THROUGH  THREE  CAMPAIGNS 
TOGETHER— COMRADES  FOR  SIXTEEN  YEARS. 
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herself;  realized  the  futility  of  her  girlish 
ambitions;  looked  forward  with  womanly 
longing  to  a  cozy  little  home  with  Rob. 

A  year  passed — another  year — and  still 
they  seemed  no  nearer  getting  married, 
Helen  went  on  an  evening  paper  for  a  while, 
made  good  money  while  she  was  at  it,  and 
then  broke  down  quite  miserably  and  had 
to  creep  back  to  the  balcony — and  “filler.” 
The  yellow  press  eats  young  women  alive 
and  then  spits  out  the  bones;  it  takes  men, 
and  tough  men,  to  stand  the  grueling,  and 
even  they  don’t  last  any  too  well.  Helen 
returned,  the  ghost  of  her  blooming  young 
self,  and  was  never  really  well  again — got 
spoils  of  dyspepsia,  lost  much  of  her  ex¬ 
quisite  coloring;  worst  of  all,  had  to  wear 
huge,  round  spectacles  to  read  with.  That 
was  what  the  city  had  done  for  this  young 
goddess  of  the  woods. 

Meanwhile  Rob  did  not  seem  to  be  ad¬ 
vancing  appreciably  nearer  to  a  hearth  and 
home.  He  still  dressed  immaculately,  still 
“went  out,”  still  sf)ent  two  evenings  a  week 
in  the  studio,  with  the  lights  turned  low  and 
Nelly  discreetly  busy  elsewhere.  A  p>er- 
petual  engagement  seemed  to  suit  him  very 
comfortably,  though  perhaps  it  was  unfair 
to  criticize  him,  considering  how  little  he 
let  us  know  of  his  circumstances.  He  was 
working  now  with  the  Whalley  Construc¬ 
tion  Company,  and  he  smoked  twenty- 
five-cents  cigars  regularly. 

Another  year  passed  and  still  there  was 
no  sign  of  the  engagement  ending  as  it 
should.  Rob  joined  a  fashionable  club  on 
Forty-fourth  Street,  and  occasionally  took 
Helen  to  the  theatre  in  a  taxi  instead  of 
strap-hanging  for  ten  cents.  He  had  grown 
even  sprucer  and  better  groomed,  and 
looked  very  prosperous  indeed  in  his  big  fur 
coat.  Helen  confided  to  Nelly  that  she 
was  almost  ashamed  to  be  seen  out  with  him 
— the  contrast  made  her  feel  so  shabby  and 
uncomfortable;  and  it  was  hard  on  Rob,  she 
said.  But  there  were  some  of  us  who 
thought  it  a  sight  harder  on  Helen.  Some 
pretty  hot  things  were  said  about  it  at 
Tony’s,  and  none  hotter  than  the  Major’s. 

It  was  odd  how  Major  Bronquard  came 
to  be  one  of  us — a  story  in  itself.  He 
dropped  out  of  the  blue  one  day  with  an 
injured  fox  terrier  in  his  arms,  begging 
Nelly  to  paint  it  before  it  died.  The  poor 
little  beast  was  so  far  gone  that  the  Major 
had  to  hold  its  head  up,  weeping  copiously 
as  he  did  so;  and  of  course,  Nelly,  painting 


away  at  her  easel  for  dear  life,  had  to  weep 
too;  and  the  Blessed  Damozel,  disturbed 
at  her  “filler”  by  all  this  noise  and  snuffling, 
had  to  lean  over  her  railing  and  add  more 
tears  to  the  general  flood. 

The  Major  told  brokenly  how  he  and 
Spot  had  b^n  through  three  campaigns  to¬ 
gether — ^in  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  China,  P 
and  how  the  little  dog  had  licked  the  blood  ^ 
from  his  face  as  he  had  lain  wounded  at  _ 
Tien-Tsin  throughout  a  dreadful  night.  |g 
They  had  been  comrades  for  sixteen  years;  I 
“had  gone  through  hell  together,  and  seen  ■ 
men  die  all  around  them;”  once  when  the  I 
Major  had  been  nearly  knifed  by  a  Moro,  P 
Spot  “had  flow'n  at  the  fellow  like  a  little 
lion.” 

It  was  a  very  affecting  business,  and  the 
two  women  warmed  to  the  Major,  and  all  ^ 
the  more  as  he  seemed  so  abjectly  jxxir.  He  P 
could  not  pay  the  whole  twenty-five  dollars  ^ 
for  the  picture,  and  asked  permission  to  set-  ® 
tie  the  debt  by  five-dollar  monthly  instal-  p 
ments,  promising  in  the  meanwhile  to  leave  | 
the  precious  “piortrait”  as  security.  Nelly  |n 
would  willingly  have  let  him  off  altogether  E 
and  made  him  a  present  of  it,  but  the  Major  P 
chose  to  regard  this  offer  as  almost  an 
affront,  and  p>eace  was  not  restored  until  he 
was  allowed  to  count  out  the  first  five  dollars  ||| 
from  his  frayed  old  pocketbook.  H 

Poor  Spot  died  the  next  day  in  the  studio,  g 
and  his  little  body  was  taken  away,  wrapped  ^ 
in  newspaper;  but  the  Major,  sympatheti-  p 
cally  invited  back  to  dinner  at  Tony’s,  made 
such  an  agreeable  impression  on  us  that  he 
was  pressed  to  join  us  regularly,  which  ever 
afterward  he  did. 

He  was  a  vigorous,  erect,  fine-looking  man 
of  forty  or  so,  with  stubbly,  grayish  hair,  a 
bristling  mustache,  and  a  manner  curiously 
deprecatory  and  out  of  keeping  with  his 
soldierly  app>earance.  We  found  out  after¬ 
ward,  as  the  Major  gradually  revealed  a 
most  winning  and  kindly  nature,  that  this 
was  due  to  the  immense  respect  he  had  for 
all  of  us.  Our  names  were  printed  in  papers, 
magazines,  and  exhibition  catalogues;  Hy 
Davies’s  new  book  was  billed  in  the  subway; 
every  garbage  can,  from  the  Battery  to  the 
Bronx,  announced  Wesley  James  Post  as 
the  author  of  that  “dramatic  knockout,” 
“For  Better  or  '  Worse.”  We  were  all 
geniuses  to  the  Major. 

That  we  should  stoop  in  the  heydey  of 
our  dazzling  careers  to  befriend  a  retired 
veteran  and  welcome  him  in  our  midst, 
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apparently  evoked  in  the  Major  a  most 
painful  sense  of  his  own  mental  inferiority. 
Years  of  poverty,  no  doubt,  had  contribute 
to  lessen  his  own  good  opinion  of  himself; 
poverty  cheaf>ens  a  man  in  his  own  eyes; 
and  the  Major  was  pitiably  poor — so  poor 
that  he  could  not  dine  at  Tony’s,  but  only 
dropped  in  afterward  for  black  coffee. 

Hal  Vetter,  who  was  in  the  New  York 
Seventh  and  tremendously  military,  said 
he  simply  couldn’t  understand  it;  that  the 
Major,  if  his  own  account  of  himself  were 
true,  ought  to  be  most  comfortably  off  with 
his  retir^  pay.  Hal’s  only  explanation  was 
that  he  must  have  got  into  trouble  and  been 
cashiered. 

“That  could  explain  why  he  hasn’t  any 
friends,”  said  Hal.  “That  might  well  be 
the  reason  why  he  hangs  out  at  a  fifth-class 
boarding-house,  and  looks  after  the  furnace 
and  washes  the  windows  as  part  of  his  keep” 
—which,  as  we  knew,  was  what  the  Major 
did. 

But  we  went  on  liking  the  Major  just  the 
same,  respecting  his  reticence  and  associat¬ 
ing  him  with  some  mysterious  disgrace;  we 
were  not  very  censorious  people  at  any  time, 
and  our  only  real  abomination  was  the  com¬ 
monplace.  Here  was  a  man  who  had  been 
through  a  thousand  extraordinary  experi¬ 
ences,  and  as  wTiters  and  illustrators  w’e 
took  him  unquestioningly  to  our  bosom. 
His  tales  of  battles  were  wonderfully  vivid 
and  illuminating;  he  had  an  eye  for  the  pic¬ 
turesque,  for  the  salient,  vital,  and  humor¬ 
ous;  many  a  time  he  held  us  spellbound,  lis¬ 
tening  to  him.  Whenever  we  murdered  any¬ 
body  in  a  story  we  read  it  to  the  Major  for 
his  e.xpert  criticism;  no  crime  was  complete, 
so  to  speak,  without  his  cooperation. 

One  evening  as  we  were  in  Nelly’s  studio, 
celebrating  the  sale  of  her  “Tapir  Trum¬ 
peting  in  Morass”  to  the  Nephonsic  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  History — a  most  unheard- 
of  piece  of  good  fortune — the  Major,  reach¬ 
ing  hurriedly  for  his  handkerchief  to  fore¬ 
stall  a  sneeze,  jerked  out  a  big,  fat  roll  of 
yellow-backs!  There  was  a  cry  at  the  sight 
of  it,  for  it  was  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
Helen,  who  had  snatched  it  up  from  the 
floor,  cried  out:  “The  Major’s  struck  it  rich! 
The  Major’s  struck  it  rich!”  And  then, 
tearing  off  the  rubber  band,  she  showered 
the  table  with  twenty-dollar  bills. 

_  For  a  moment  there  was  a  hubbub  of  ex¬ 
citement,  of  slapping  the  still-sneezing 
Major  on  the  back,  of  congratulations,  noisy 


and  fast.  But  the  Major,  instead  of  look¬ 
ing  pleased,  turned  as  red  as  a  beet,  and  sat 
there  wiping  his  nose  with  an  air  of  extreme 
humiliation. 

“It  doesn’t  belong  to  me,”  he  said  at  last, 
as  he  was  being  invited  to  give  us  a  dinner 
somewhere,  with  champagne  and  lobster 
h.  la  Newburg.  “Or  rather  I  owe  it  all  to  the 
Metropolitan  City  Bank.”  Then,  as  we  all 
stared  at  him  in  wonder,  he  added,  still  as 
if  he  wished  the  floor  might  op)en  and  swal¬ 
low  him  up:  “If  you  want  me  to  I’ll  tell 
you  all  about  it.” 

I’m  afraid  we  were  all  too  consumingly 
curious  to  have  much  consideration  for  him; 
at  least  we  took  him  at  his  rather  faltering 
word,  and  pressed  about  him  with  an  eager 
consciousness  that  we  were  going  to  hear 
something  intensely  dramatic.  As  writers 
we  simply  had  to  hear  that  story  or — burst. 

“My  brother  Tom  held  a  fine  position  in 
the  Metropolitan  City  Bank  here,”  began 
the  Major.  “His  mind  became  unhinged 
and  he  did  a  very  terrible  thing — shot  him¬ 
self;  and  then  it  came  out  there  was  a 
shortage  in  his  accounts.  Of  course,  he  had 
never  meant  to  take  the  money;  there  never 
yet  was  a  Bronquard  who  was  a  thief;  Tom 
was  the  soul  of  honor — a  high-bred  Amer¬ 
ican  gentleman  through  and  through — and 
it  wasn’t  his  fault  that  something  went 
wrong  in  his  brain.  Why,  even  the  coroner’s 
jury  appreciated  that;  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  temporary  insanity — cleared  his  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  least  stain.  But  it  was  a  lot  of 
money — twenty-eight  thousand  odd  dollars 
— and  I  said  I  would  take  it  on  my  own 
shoulders  to  repay  it.  Of  course,  it  meant 
giving  up  the  army — an  officer  has  to  keep 
up  appearances.  Everybody  tried  to  dis¬ 
suade  me  from  leaving;  talked  of  quick 
promotion  ahead  and  all  that — a  ruined 
career;  I  received  a  warm,  personal  letter 
from  Major  General  Henry  J.  Forrest  him¬ 
self,  urging  me  to  remain.  But  I  got  out; 
it  was  a  debt  of  honor,  you  know,  and  had 
to  be  paid;  no  Bronquard  could  let  his 
brother  be  called  a  thief — let  him  lie  in  a 
d-d-dishonored  grave.” 

The  Major  stopped  and  began  to  gather 
the  notes  together  with  a  trembling  hand; 
he  seemed  afraid  to  meet  our  eyes  and  kept 
his  own  fixed  on  the  table;  I  think  he  had 
no  perception  of  how  much  we  were  moved, 
and  was  mortified  that  his  voice  should 
have  quavered  and  broken.  To  us,  at  that 
moment,  his  frayed  cuffs,  his  threadbare 
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coat,  his  bent  and  grizzled  head  took  on  a 
touching  nobility,  and  perhaps  we  were 
nearer  tears  than  he. 

Nelly’s  eyes  were  w'et  with  them  as  she 
told  him  to  go  on.  “We  want  to  know  all 
about  it,”  she  said  with  tender  insistence. 
“Don’t  stop  here  when  we  are  all  terribly 
worked  up  and  excited,  and  oh,  so  sorry 
for  our  dear  Major.” 

“There  is  nothing  to  be  sorry  about,” 
returncKi  the  Major  with  a  suspicious  gruff¬ 
ness.  “A  bit  of  hard  sledding — that’s  all. 
Luckily  I  wasn’t  married,  and  it  w’as  lucky 
for  me,  too,  that  I  had  a  little  property  I 
could  turn  into  cash.  I  determined  to  come 
here  where  nobody  knew  me,  and  where  I 
could  scrimp  and  save  without  attracting 
attention — live  as  cheaply  as  possible  and 
turn  over  nearly  the  whole  of  my  retired 
pay  to  the  bank.  I’ve  cut  down  the  debt 
to  nine  thousand  dollars  nowr,  and  I’ve  only 
to  keep  on  going  the  way  I  have  to  be  out 
of  the  woods  in  a  few  more  years.” 

Looking  back  on  it,  I  can  almost  see  two 
different  and  entirely  distinct  Majors — the 
one  before  we  knew  his  stor>',  and  the  one 
after.  Before  w'e  knew  it,  w'e  saw  him  as 
rather  a  humble  creature,  with  a  dubious 
past,  and  a  slightly  exaggerated  courtliness 
that,  in  contrast  to  his  appearance,  often 
made  us  smile.  I’m  afraid  that  we  even 
made  him  the  object  of  many  of  our  jokes 
and  treated  him  with  a  somewhat  con¬ 
temptuous  affection.  But  afterward  we 
rais^  him  to  the  highest  pinnacle  in  our 
esteem,  and  he  became  in  our  eyes  w-hat 
he  really  was — a  man  of  heroic  constancy. 
He  felt  the  change  and  mellowed  with  it. 
Before,  if  any  stranger  joined  us  at  table, 
the  Major  might  get  introduced  or  not — 
just  as  it  happened.  But  now  he  was  in¬ 
variably  presented  as  “Major  Bronquard 
of  the  army,”  and  the  words  were  said  writh 
an  impressiveness  that  commanded  the 
newcomer’s  attention. 

You  must  not  think — while  I  have  been 
running  on  about  the  Major,  and  covering 
almost  another  year  of  our  intimacy  writh 
him  —  that  Rob  Erth’s  engagement  to 
Helen  Dade  had  done  anything  but  mark 
time.  Rob  continued  to  monopolize  Hel¬ 
en’s  society,  brought  her  an  occasional  box 
of  candy  or  a  bunch  of  violets,  and  there 
the  matter  seemed  to  rest  indefinitely  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned.  Will  Hampden  ob¬ 


served  cynically  that  it  w’as  the  most  per¬ 
fect  case  of  platonic  friendship  he  had  ever 
seen;  little  Davies  called  Rob  a  vampire, 
and  said  he  had  invented  a  new  way  of 
killing  women;  even  Nelly’s  long-tried  loy¬ 
alty  began  to  waver. 

Helen  herself  was  pining  dsibly;  had 
grown  thin  and  worn;  had  that  drooping 
look  one  associates  writh  disappointed  wom¬ 
en.  When  a  single  word  on  her  part  would 
have  brought  the  thing  to  a  head,  the  one 
way  or  the  other,  you  might  have  thought 
she  would  have  said  it — that  she  would 
have  confronted  Rob  with  the  frank  alterna¬ 
tive  of  take  me  or  leave  me.  But  Nelly  said 
that  was  our  crude  masculine  way  of  re¬ 
garding  the  matter;  no  nice  girl  could  possi¬ 
bly  take  such  an  attitude;  brides,  Rob  was 
not  nearly  as  well  off  as  he  looked  and 
w’ouldn’t  be  in  a  position  to  marry  “for  a 
long  while  yet.” 

When  we  demanded  to  know  exactly 
what  he  did  earn,  Nelly  had  to  confess  her 
complete  ignorance,  and  as  Rob’s  champion 
got  rather  a  set-back.  “I  am  simply  trjdng 
to  be  hopeful  about  it,”  she  said,  sighing. 
“But  of  course,  it’s  a  miserable  business  and 
is  breaking  Helen’s  heart.” 

One  evening  there  was  a  party  of  us 
gathered  to  celebrate  Edwin  Haley’s  re¬ 
turn  from  Chicago.  As  our  rising  poet, 
Edwin  had  been  called  there  for  a  week  to 
receive  the  homage  of  the  West  and  be  lion¬ 
ized  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  It  was  an 
inspiring  and  triumphant  story — limousines 
at  his  disposal  day  and  night,  gorgeous  din- 
nere  with  liveried  footmen,  poems  read 
from  daises  amid  scenes  of  unparalleled 
splendor  and  enthusiasm,  would-be  host¬ 
esses  fighting  to  secure  him,  and  beautiful 
young  things  in  droves  mobbing  him  for 
autographs.  It  was  a  poet’s  dream  come  true. 

Edwin  kept  us  in  roars  of  laughter  at  the 
recital  of  it  all.  It  was  a  hilarious  dinner, 
and  the  only  thing  that  marred  it  in  any 
way  was  that  Rob  and  Helen  should  leave 
it  in  the  middle,  to  keep  a  theatre  engage¬ 
ment  somewhere.  I  thought  Edwin  looked 
at  them  a  little  oddly  as  they  both  rose,  but 
I  was  unprepared  for  the  change  that  came 
over  him  as  soon  as  they  had  disappeared 
through  the  revolving  doors.  His  face 
turned  as  black  as  a  thunder-cloud  and, 
leaning  forward  as  if  to  take  us  all  into 
some  mysterious  confidence,  he  told  us  he 
was  “mad  all  the  way  through.” 
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“I  would  like  to  take  that  fellow  Rob 
and  choke  him,”  said  the  Lion  of  Chicago, 
gritting  his  teeth.  “It  was  all  I  could  do 
to  sit  here  and  be  decent,  knowing  what  a 
damned  hoimd  he  is.” 

Naturally — and  breathlessly — we  wanted 
to  know  what  he  meant. 

The  Poet  gritted  some  more;  Edwin’s 
expression  when  he  is  not  pleased  is  very 
wonderful;  just  then  he  looked  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  swallow  a  door-knob. 

“You  know  how  coincidences  happen,” 
he  went  on  at  last.  “You  know  how  we 
daren’t  do  things  in  fiction  that  rise  up  and 
hit  us  in  real  life.  Well,  I  hapjiened  to 
make  friends  in  Chicago  with  a  man  who 
had  tried  to  engage  Rob  eight  months  ago, 
and  who  had  offered  him — what  do  you 
think?  Three  thousand  dollars  a  year  and 
a  contract!  And  what  did  Mr.  Rob  do  but 
hold  the  offer  open  till  he  had  jacked  up  his 
people  here  to  give  him  the  same.  I  saw 
the  letter  he  wrote  about  it,  so  it  is  no  guess 
or  anything,  but  a  fact.  Bob  Erth  has  been 
making  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month 
for  practically  the  last  eight  months.  And 
after  nearly  a  four  years’  engagement  he 
keeps  silent  about  this  raise — doesn’t  let 
Helen  nor  anybody  know  that  he  has  got  it; 
and  he  has  b^n  doing  that  for  eight  months, 
mind  you — eight  months!  For  unmiti¬ 
gated,  cold-blooded  selfishness,  I’ve  never 
heard  the  match  of  it.  As  long  as  he  can 
spoon  on  a  sofa  and  avoid  the  least  respon¬ 
sibility,  he  is  willing  to  let  this  engagement 
go  on  forever.  The  next  chance  I  get  I  am 
going  to  tell  Rob  straight  out  what  I  think 
of  hun.” 

“No,  don’t  do  that,  Edwin,”  said  Nelly, 
gravely.  “It’s  an  awfully  serious  thing  to 
come  between  people.” 

“Keep  out  of  it,  Eddie,”  said  Will 
Hamp>den.  “Nelly  is  right,  and  you  know 
she  is.” 

“Then,  do  you  mean  we  are  to  fold  our 
hands  and  do  nothing?”  roared  the  Poet. 
“Sit  here  and  watch  her  fade  off  the  earth? 
See  her  robbed  of  the  most  precious  things 
in  life — youth,  health,  hope,  everything — 
and  just  twiddle  our  thumbs?  Hden  can’t 
do  anything.  She  is  the  victim  of  her  own 
delicacy  and  forbearance;  she  doesn’t  know 
how  to  make  a  man  marry  her,  and  wouldn’t 
if  she  could.” 

“That  is  true,”  said  Nelly.  “She  is  far 
too  proud  to  hint  and  scheme,,  and  put  Rob 
in  a  position  where  he  couldn’t  evade  the 


issue.  The  trouble  about  Helen  is  that  she 
is  a  lady  and  Rob’s  a  cad.” 

“Well,”  said  the  Poet,  “the  question  is 
— what  are  we  going  to  do?” 

“Tell  her  about  Rob’s  two  hundred  and 
fifty  a  month,”  volunteered  Hal  Vetter. 

“It  wrill  half  kill  her  if  you  do,”  protested 
Nelly.  “She  is  miserable  enough  already 
without  being  wholly  disillusioned.” 

“But  Rob  couldn’t  very  well  help  marr\’- 
ing  her  then,”  said  Will  Hampden.  “It 
would  be  calling  his  bluff  with  a  vengeance.” 

“Helen  isn’t  the  kind  of  girl  who  calls 
bluffs,”  returned  Nelly,  with  a  touch  of  dis¬ 
dain  at  the  phrase.  “She  would  be  so  hurt 
and  crushed  and  disillusioned  that  she 
mightn’t  marry  him  at  all.” 

“No  high-spirited  woman  would,”  put  in 
the  Major.  “She  would  feel  cheated  and 
degraded  and  give  this  stuffed  clothes-horse 
the  mitten.” 

“And  a  darned  good  thing,  too,”  ejacu¬ 
lated  Hal  Vetter. 

“Except  for  her  breaking  her  heart  after¬ 
ward,”  exclaimed  Nelly. 

There  ensued  a  lull  in  the  conversation 
while  every  one,  in  silence,  seemed  to  be 
grappling  with  the  insoluble  problem. 

“The  most  irritating  part  of  it,”  said  the 
Poet,  leaning  back  reflectively  and  breaking 
the  lengthening  pause — “the  most  irritating 
part  of  it  is,  that  none  of  us  gave  Rob  any 
competition  at  the  beginning.  We  just  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  walk  off  with  her,  and  so  he 
never  realized  what  a  prize  he  was  getting 
— just  wafted  her  away  while  we  acquiesced 
meekly  like  a  lot  of  ninnies.  If  only  he  had 
had  a  husky  rival  like  Will  Hampnlen  or 
Hal  Vetter,  with  their  big  feet  treading 
close  on  his  heels,  he  would  probably  have 
married  her  inside  a  year.” 

“That’s  the  whole  affair  in  a  nutshell,” 
agreed  Nelly.  “He  didn’t  value  her  because 
he  got  her  too  easily — and  kept  her  too 
easily.  If  she  had  flirted  or  carried  on,  ah! 
what  a  different  Rob  it  would  have  been ! 
That  ‘keeping  him  guessing’  may  be  a 
dreadful  commonplace,  but  it  has  hurried  on 
lots  of  marriages.  But  Helen  is  one  of  those 
idealizing,  go^-as-gold  girls  that  put  a  man 
on  a  soap  box,  nicely  cretonned,  and  then 
kneel  down  and  worship  him  ever  after¬ 
ward.” 

“Of  course,  that  is  the  reason  why  she 
has  been  so  little  run  after,”  said  Will 
Hampden.  “There  isn’t  any  girl  so  little 
worth  talking  to  or  trying  to  make  an 
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impression  on  as  one  of  those  soajvbox  wor¬ 
shipers.  It  isn’t  alone  that  she  is  engaged; 
it  is  something  far  more  subtle  than  that — 
and  the  moment  you  detect  it,  off  you 
sheer,  no  matter  if  she  is  a  raving  beauty.” 

“Which  all  goes  to  show  how  stupid  we 
have  been,”  said  the  Poet.  “What  a  cork¬ 
ing  thing  it  would  be  for  one  of  us  to  throw 
himself  into  the  breach  and  give  Helen  the 
rush  of  her  life;  go  at  it  lickety-split;  jounce 
Rob  off  his  soap  box  and  get  him  into  the 
ring,  fighting  for  his  life.” 

There  was  a  wild  outburst  of  approval 
at  the  suggestion.  Even  the  waiters  turned 
round. 

“We’ll  do  it!”  exclaimed  the  Poet,  tre¬ 
mendously  carried  away.  “We’ll  bring  Rob 
to  book  within  a  week — have  him  on  his 
knees,  pleading,  begging,  imploring  Helen 
to  marry  him.  Nelly,  take  out  five  of  those 
matches,  and  we’ll  all  draw  lots.” 

At  this  there  was  a  sudden  subsidence  of 
enthusiasm;  whole  minutes  of  protest  and 
entreaty — a  dragooning,  headstrong  poet 
on  one  side,  and  four  cowering,  demurring 
resisters  on  the  other.  But  Edwin  roared 
down  all  opposition;  managed  to  be  both 
pained  and  brow-beating  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment;  unloosed  on  us  like  a  pirate  captain 
quelling  a  mutiny.  We  didn’t  want  to  draw 
lots;  we  didn’t  want  to  pledge  our  respective 
words  in  advance  that  we  would  “play  fair;” 
shudders  ran  up  and  down  our  spines — ^yet 
we  all  ended  under  Edwin’s  thumb. 

The  drawer  of  the  shortest  match  was  to 
be  “it;”  and  Nelly,  with  malign  humor  (as 
it  turned  out  afterward)  had  cut  them  all 
down  to  snipp>ets,  so  that  there  was  a. 
mighty  clatter  when  the  Poet — nobly  draw¬ 
ing  first — pulled  out  what  we  thought  was 
the  fatal  one.  I  must  say  he  took  his  sup¬ 
posed  fate  like  a  little  man,  and  never 
quailed  or  tried  to  back  out  as  we  laughed  and 
laughed  at  seeing  the  tables  so  quickly  turned. 

We  were  so  convinced  this  was  the  case 
that  I  had  not  the  slightest  fear  as  I  gazed 
along  Nelly’s  thumb  and  tightly  closed 
index-finger,  and  chose  one  of  the  little  pro¬ 
truding  match-heads — thinking  only  it  was 
rather  stupid  of  her  to  go  on  with  the  draw¬ 
ing  when  the  result  was  already  known  to 
all  of  us.  Imagine  my  astonishment — my 
horror — when  I  pulled  out  a  stick  even 
shorter  than  Edwin’s,  and  held  it  up  to  the 
shrieking  company!  The  Poet  and  I  ex¬ 
changed  horrible  grins.  What  if  Chicago 
could  have  seen  him  then! 


Will  Hampden  followed  next  with  a  safe 
draw.  Hal  Vetter  did  the  same,  then  little 
Davies,  with  the  exas{>erating  antics  of  a 
professional  humorist,  to  the  unbounded 
joy  of  every  one  save  myself.  Finally  he 
insisted  on  being  blindfolded  with  a  napkin; 
then,  trembling  in  every  limb,  and  having 
to  have  his  hand  guid^,  he  at  last  drew 
out — the  longest  match  of  any! 

The  Major  was  now  my  only  hope,  and  his 
attempt  to  renig  at  the  last  moment  struck 
me  as  simply  abominable.  He  looked  flus¬ 
tered  and  ill  at  ease;  said  he  was  beginning 
to  doubt  if  it  were  what  a  gentleman  ought 
to  do;  protested  that  he  was  too  old  for  such 
foolishness,  anyway,  and  wanted  to  recall 
his  plighteid  word.  But  the  Poet  went  at 
him  hammer  and  tongs;  roared  louder  than 
ever,  while  we  roared  too;  expatiated  on  the 
enormity,  the  dishonor,  the  utterly  indefen¬ 
sible  contemptibleness  of  such  a  withdrawal 
at  the  last  moment.  The  Major  collapsed. 
With  an  air  of  wanting  to  get  out  of  the 
limelight  as  fast  as  possible,  he  reached  over 
for  the  last  match. 

It  was  the  shortest  of  any.  The  Major 
was  “it.” 

I  shall  never  forget  his  overcome  expres¬ 
sion  as  he  sat  there,  turning  the  match-head 
over  and  over  in  his  hand.  “So  I  have  to 
make  a  holy  ass  of  myself,”  he  said  at  last. 
“Gad,  I  wovild  rather  stand  up  and  be  shot!” 

I  doubt  if  any  one  but  the  Major  would 
have  kept  his  word.  It  is  so  easy  to  promise 
things  at  a  jolly  dinner  and  really  believe 
that  you  are  going  to  do  them — and  then 
slip  out  of  them  the  next  day.  But  the 
Major  was  one  of  those  simple  souls  of  whom 
real  heroes  are  made;  his  word  was  his  word; 
he  neither  shrank  nor  hedged.  His  principal 
misgiving,  indeed,  was  whether  he  was  act¬ 
ing  “quite  as  a  gentleman  should,”  and,  re¬ 
assured  on  this  point,  he  set  himself  to  woo¬ 
ing  Helen  with  an  ardor  and  perseverance 
that  kept  us  in  fits  of  silent  laughter. 

It  was  impossible  to  tell  what  Helen 
thought  of  this  extraordinary  change  in  the 
Major;  apart  from  surprise,  I  think  she  was 
both  touched  and  pleased  a  little;  the  Major 
had  a  charming  way  with  women,  and  his 
laughing,  exaggerated  courtship — his  defer¬ 
ence  and  compliments — showed  him  no  tyro 
at  the  game. 

But  it  was  Rob’s  perplexity  that  caused 
us  the  keenest  joy;  Rob  simply  couldn’t  un¬ 
derstand  it.  With  his  head  on  one  side  and 
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an  air  of  mingled  incredulity  and  astonish¬ 
ment  he  would  regard  the  Major  as  he  might 
some  strange,  new,  unpleasant  animal  in  a 
zoo.  Then  little  by  little  he  grew  cross. 

Of  course,  we  only  saw  a  little  part  of 
what  was  going  on.  *  It  was  Nelly  who  told 
us  of  the  Major’s  frequent  visits  at  the 
studio,  and  of  the  occasional  clashes  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Rob.  She  was  immensely 
pleased — said  everything  was  working  like  a 
charm.  Helen,  emboldened  by  the  Major 
at  her  back,  was  showing  a  good  deal  of 
spirit  under  Rob’s  recriminations.  “You 
would  hardly  know  she  was  the  same  girl,” 
said  Nelly.  We  seemed  to  notice  a  change 
in  Helen  ourselves;  if  Rob  sulked  it  merely 
caused  her  to  turn  with  the  more  animation 
toward  the  Major.  Her -looks  improved. 
It  is  good  for  a  woman  to  have  a  little  com¬ 
petition  for  her  favor. 

There  was  only  one  thing  lacking  to  make 
our  satisfaction  complete — Rob  seemed  no 
nearer  the  marriage  point.  But  Nelly  was 
positive  it  was  surely  coming;  dwelt  on  his 
increasing  sullenness  and  jealousy;  implored 
the  Major  to  “keep  it  up.”  Yet  Rob,  in 
spite  of  all  this  goading,  remained  exasj)er- 
atingly  obstinate. 

Meanwhile  the  Major  toiled  like  a  galley- 
slave  at  the  oar,  and  whenever  he  seem^ 
to  slacken  his  efforts  or  lose  heart  we  prod¬ 
ded  him  on.  The  Poet  opened  an  account 
for  him  at  a  florist’s;  little  Davies  handed 
out  passes  for  the  theatres;  Will  Hampden 
contributed  some  dainty  stationery  with 
blue  edging — nothing  was  left  undone,  in 
fact,  that  could  in  any  way  help  the  Major 
in  his  pretended  wooing.  Yet  Rob  still  held 
back;  still  kept  those  thin  lip?  of  his  tightly 
closed;  sulked  and  scowled  as  if  somehow 
the  fault  was  all  Helen’s,  and  he  himself  was 
a  deeply  ill-used  young  man. 

I  guess  none  of  us  will  ever  forget  that 
Christmas  Eve,  when,  after  all  this  delaying, 
indecision,  and  hanging  back,  things  sud¬ 
denly  began  to  happ>en  with  vigor  and  de¬ 
spatch.  I  ought  to  e.xplain  that  Christmas 
Eve  was  our  gala  night  at  Tony’s,  where, 
with  the  help  of  a  few  sprigs  of  holly,  a  with¬ 
ered,  tinselly  little  tree  in  the  mid^e  of  the 
table,  and  unlimited  quantities  of  a  very 
sticky,  dizzy  white  wine,  we  were  supposed  to 
be  repaid  for  a  year  of  sixty-cent  devotion. 

Well,  there  we  were — six  or  seven  of  us — 
waiting  rather  impatiently  for  Nelly,  Helen, 
and  Rob,  who  were  late,  and  much  put  out 
that  the  Major,  with  his  usual  reluctance 


to  be  beholden  to  anybody,  had  sent  word 
at  the  last  moment  that  he  would  not  join 
us  till  later  in  the  evening.  Not  being  a 
regrilar  diner,  he  said  he  did  not  feel  enti¬ 
tled  to  Tony’s  hospitality. 

After  an  interminable  waiting,  with  still 
no  sign  of  the  absentees,  we  decided  to  sit 
down  and  begin  without  them.  We  were 
just  doing  so  when  Nelly  hurried  in,  all 
alone;  and  in  the  ensuing  bustle  of  taking  off 
her  wraps,  seating  her  in  her  place,  and  wish¬ 
ing  her  the  appropriate  things  of  the  season 
— and  being  wished  them  back  with  great 
vivacity — we  learned  that  neither  Rob  nor 
Helen  was  coming.  This  was  astonishing 
enough,  but  not  as  astonishing  as  Nelly’s 
next  remark  as  she  glanced  nervously 
around  the  table. 

“Thank  God,  the  Major  isn’t  here,”  she 
said. 

Her  intonation  was  so  peculiar — her  pale, 
care-worn  face  so  full  of  impending  disclo¬ 
sures — that  a  shiver  of  suspense  ran 
through  us. 

“Nelly,  tell  us — has  Rob  come  to  time?” 
demanded  Edwin  breathlessly. 

Nelly  nodded,  though  with  none  of  the 
satisfaction  one  might  have  anticipated. 
“Got  refused,”  she  said  curtly. 

Refused! 

The  w’ord  sprang  back  to  her  from  every 
side.  Refused!  What  could  she  mean? 

“She  is  lying  down  at  home  crying  her 
eyes  out,”  Nelly  continued,  a  little  inco¬ 
herently,  and  looking  ready  to  burst  into 
tears  herself.  “Oh,  it  was  awful  to  be 
stuck  there  painting  a  confounded  cat,  and 
unable  to  leave.  I  heard  everything;  I 
couldn’t  escape  it!  She  appears  to  have 
known  for  a  long  time  that  he  was  well 
enough  off  to  marry,  and  has  seen  secretly 
what  he  really  is — called  him  a  self-centered 
miser,  with  a  heart  as  cold  as  a  stone.  Yes, 
that’s  what  she  said  to  him,  and  oh! — ‘You 
have  kept  me  in  a  dungeon  for  four  years 
without  any  air  or  light  or  happiness  or 
hope,  and  now  at  last  I’m  going  to  unlock 
the  door  and  escape.’ 

“Then  Rob  said:  ‘With  your  old  scare¬ 
crow  of  a  Major,  I  suppose?’  and  tittered 
in  that  sneering  way  of  Yds,  though  his  eyes 
were  blazing  and  he  looked  ready  to.kill  her. 
There  she  blazed  too,  and  said:  ‘Why 
shouldn’t  I  love  the  man  who  has  saved  me 
from  you?’  ” 

“Oh,  God,  what  have  we  done!”  exclaimed 
the  Poet,  raising  his  hands  in  dismay- 
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“That  wasn’t  in  the  bill  at  all,”  added 
Will  Hamp)den,  with  a  rueful  laugh.  “Who 
would  have  thought  of  her  falling  in  love 
with  old  Bronq!” 

“But  there  is  more  than  that,”  cried 
Nelly.  “You  haven’t  heard  the  biggest 
piece  of  news  of  all;  it’s  so  paralyzing  you’ll 
hardly  believe  it;  Helen  carefully  saved  it  up 
to  the  end  and  then  threw  it  at  Rob  with  a 
bing  that  almost  knocked  him  senseless — 
hit  him  in  the  one  place  where  he  could 
really  be  hurt.” 

“It  must  have  been  a  bottle  of  red  ink 
over  a  new  eighty-dollar  suit,”  giggled  little 
Davies. 

Nelly  ignored  the  interruption;  but  she 
evidently  found  a  provoking  pleasure  in 
keeping  us  on  tenterhooks. 

“Think  of  my  having  lived  with  her  all 
these  years  and  not  knowing  her  any  better,” 
she  exclaimed.  “I  wouldn’t  have  believ^ 
she  had  a  thought  in  her  head  I  didn’t 
share.  There  never  were  closer  chums  than 
Helen  and  I,  and  yet  she  had  been  keeping 
this  from  me  for  months.” 

“Keeping  what?”  we  all  demanded  in  a 
babel  of  exasperation. 

“Only  that  her  uncle  died  almost  a  year 
ago  and  left  her  the  biggest  cattle  ranch 
in  Utah,”  she  returned.  “Helen’s  rich!” 

In  the  uproar  that  followed  only  the 
Poet’s  voice  could  be  heard  above  the  din: 
“But  why  in  the  name  of  goodness  did  she 
keep  it  a  secret?” 

“Just  to  put  Rob  to  the  test,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  as  we  quieted  down.  “  ‘You  would 
have  married  my  big  ranch  quick  enough,’ 
she  said  to  him.  ‘And  when  I  thought 
of  that  I  couldn’t  bear  to  tell  you  about  it. 
I  still  half  believed  in  you — still  cared  for 
you  a  little — so  I  thought  I’d  put  my  ranch 
in  my  pocket  and  wait  and  see.’  ” 

“And  how  did  Rob  take  it?”  asked  several 
excited  voices  in  almost  the  same  breath. 

“It  was  like  seeing  somebody  struck  by 
lightning,”  said  Nelly.  “His  face  seemed  to 
wither  and  turn  a  million  years  old;  his 
mouth  opened  and  shut,  but  not  a  word 
came  out  of  it.  Then  he  did  the  only  decent 
thing  since  his  engagement — put  on  his 
coat  and  left.  If  I  had  not  known  what  a 
pig  he  has  been  all  these  years  I  should  have 
wept  for  him.” 

“It’s  the  Major  I  feel  like  weeping  over,” 
observed  the  Poet.  “What  an  awful  mess 
we  have  got  him  into.” 

“Mess?”  cried  Hal.  “That  isn’t  how  I 


would  describe  winning  an  awfully  nice  girl 
with  a  fortune.” 

“You  don’t  know  Bronq,”  said  the  Poet, 
seriously.  “He  is  the  kind  of  man  to  be 
horrified  at  the  situation — unutterably 
ashamed  and  conscience-stricken.” 

“He’ll  hate  it,”  agreed  Nelly.  “I  don’t 
envy  the  person  w’ho  has  to  tell  him  the 
truth.  But  he  has  to  be  told,  and  some¬ 
body  here  to-night  has  to  tell  him.” 

“Let’s  hope  he  cares  too,”  said  Will 
Hampden.  “It  wouldn’t  surprise  me  if  he 
did  —a  little.” 

“And  what  will  he  do  to  us  if  he  doesn’t?” 
demanded  the  Poet,  ruffling  his  hair  and 
appearing  very  much  perturbed.  “Bronq 
is  one  of  those  quixotic,  morbidly  honorable 
people  whom  it  is  hell  to  take  liberties  with. 
He  never  wanted  to  go  into  this  thing;  held 
back  with  all  his  might;  had  a  finer  percep¬ 
tion  than  we  had  that  it  was  wrong  to  fool 
with  w’omen’s  feelings.  Yet  we  shoved  him 
right  into  it,  and  now  he  will  hold  us  re¬ 
sponsible.  Good  Lord,  what  a  pack  of 
cads  we  are  all  going  to  look!” 

“Somebody  has  to  tell  him — we  are  all 
agreed  on  that,”  said  Nelly.  “We  had 
better  hurry  up  and  decide  who  it  is  to  be.” 

“Oh,  I  will,”  said  Edwin  wearily.  “I’ve 
got  you  all  into  this — it  was  my  own  idiotic 
idea — and  so  I  suppose  I  will  have  to  try 
and  get  you  out,  or  at  least  bear  the  horrible 
odium  and  disgrace.” 

This  important  matter  settled,  some  one 
gave  a  fresh  direction  to  the  conversation  by 
recalling  Helen’s  cattle  ranch  and  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  change  in  her  circumstances. 
We  had  been  so  preoccupied  with  the  Major 
that  w’e  had  almost  forgotten  this  exhilara¬ 
ting  news.  We  returned  to  it  again  with 
fresh  wonder  and  enthusiasm.  That  the 
fortune  should  come  in  the  form  of  an 
immense  ranch,  with  cohorts  of  cowboys 
in  wide  hats  and  jingling  spurs — galloping 
horses  and  snow-capp>^  pjeaks — seemed 
infinitely  more  impressive  than  a  mere  ag¬ 
glomeration  of  stocks  and  bonds  in  a  safe 
deposit.  Being  Helen’s,  it  was  to  a  de¬ 
lightful  extent  ours  also;  we  knew  how  eager 
our  pale,  pretty  Cinderella  would  be  to 
share  her  new-found  joys  with  her  chums. 
Our  little  coterie,  with  the  exception  of  Rob, 
who  had  always  been  more  tolerated  than 
liked,  was  nothing  if  not  clannish. 

So  we  talked  and  talked,  and  made  rap>- 
turous  plans,  and  built  a  fairy-tale  house  on 
Park  Avenue,  with  a  private  theatre  and  a 
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swimming  pool,  and  traveled  in  our  own 
private  car  to  Utah,  and  disported  ourselves 
generally  in  a  most  lavish  and  princely  man¬ 
ner,  mourning  only  for  one  thing — that  the 
sweet  giver  of  it  all  was  absent  in  that  dark¬ 
ened  studio  and  so  little  happy  in  her  af¬ 
fluence  that  she  was  crying  there,  desolate 
and  alone. 

The  Poet,  it  must  be  said,  was  not  very 
happy  either,  and  kept  looking  over  his 
shoulder  toward  the  door  in  the  most  obvi¬ 
ous  apprehension.  The  shadow  of  that 
coming  interview  was  already  on  his  soul; 
while  we  rode  over  the  sparkling  slopes  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  he  stuck  moodily 
where  he  was — at  Tony’s. 

Finally,  in  a  sudden  flurry  of  snow  and 
draft  the  Major  strode  in,  with  his  old 
cavalry  cloak  picturesquely  w’rapped  about 
him,  glistening  with  white  and  w'et.  He  was 
in  the  jolliest  humor,  and  as  he  came  toward 
us  with  smiling  face  and  outstretched  hand 
I  could  not  help  thinking  how  distinguished 
and  soldierly  he  looked,  and  understood 
almost  for  the  first  time  and  with  a  queer 
shock  of  surprise  how  easily  it  might  be 
possible  for  a  girl  to  care  for  him. 

There  was  a  movement  to  make  room  for 
him;  Tony  came  hurrying  up  with  the 
coffee-pot;  everybody  wished  him  a  Merry 
Christmas,  and  the  greeting  was  returned 
right  and  left,  with  a  hearty  grasp  of  the 
hand.  Then  as  if  by  a  common  impulse  a 
deadly  silence  settled  on  the  table.  We  all 
stared  covertly  at  Edwin;  and  Edwin, 
twiddling  bread-crumbs  into  pills,  stared 
fixedly  at  the  cloth  in  front  of  him. 

“Where’s  Helen?”  asked  the  Major,  with 
a  shade  of  disappointment  in  his  voice. 
Then,  noticing  Rob’s  absence,  he  added: 
“Off  together,  I  supfKjse?” 

The  Poet  looked  up.  “Off  separately, 
Bronq,”  he  returned,  with  a  faint  stress  on 
the  middle  word.  “Rob  came  to  time  this 
afternoon,  and  Helen — refused  him.” 

“Refused  him!”  repeated  the  Major,  star¬ 
ing. 

“Said  she  preferred  you,  Bronq,”  said 
Edwin,  with  a  mirthless  little  cackle  of  a 
laugh.  “That  plan  of  ours  was  a  good  one, 
but  you  seem  to  have  overdone  your  part 
of  it.” 

I  doubt  if  any  of  us  breathed  as  the  Major 
sat  there  silent,  and  so  stricken  and  grim 
that  our  hearts  were  in  our  mouths. 


“I  hope  this  isn’t  a  joke,”  he  said  at  last, 
in  a  deeper  tone  than  was  his  wont.  “I 
hope  you  are  not  trying  to  make  a  buffoon  of 
an  old  friend  in  order  to  laugh  at  him  in 
your  sleeve?” 

“Bronq,  it  isn’t  a  joke — it’s  true,  every 
word  of  it!”  exclaimed  the  Poet.  “Tell  him, 
Nelly — tell  him.” 

Nelly,  with  a  sort  of  gasp,  as  if  something 
stifled  her  speaking,  reached  out  her  hand 
and  clasped  the  Major’s  on  the  table.  “Oh, 
we  are  so  ashamed  we  don’t  know  how  to 
look  you  in  the  face,”  she  cried.  “But 
Helen  has  taken  it  all  seriously — told  Rob 
straight  out  that  she  cares  for  you — and 
Major,  she  does,  she  does!” 

The  Major’s  chair  went  back, with  a  jump, 
and  an  instant  later  he  was  on  his  feet. 
“Where  is  she?”  he  demanded.  “If  she  is 
serious,  so  am  I,  and  the  sooner  she  knows 
it  the  better.  Do  you  think  I  would  let  a 
girl  like  Helen  get  past  me  if  I  had  a  ghost 
of  a  chance?  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  sit 
here  and  be  sympathized  with  as  if  I  wasn’t 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world?  Nelly, 
is  she  at  home?” 

“I  left  her  sobbing  on  the  sofa,”  said 
Nelly,  trembling  wdth  agitation.  “Here, 
take  the  key — she’ll  never  let  you  in  without 
it.” 

The  Major  grabbed  the  key  as  if  it  would 
let  him  into  heaven;  the  rest  of  us,  now  all 
on  our  feet,  rushed  to  put  him  into  his  cloak, 
got  him  his  hat,  handed  him  his  cane  and 
miserable  old  woolen  mits.  There  wasn’t 
any  leave-taking  to  speak  of;  it  wras  a  Mara¬ 
thon  of  one,  with  us  all  helping. 

.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  while  we 
were  still  tremendously  worked  up  and  full 
of  suspense,  the  telephone  rang  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  room,  and  Tony  came  running  in  to 
say  that:  “Miss  Dacie  wanta  dat  ifellow 
you  call  the  Poet  on  de  wire.” 

Then  more  agitation  and  excitement, 
mercifully  cut  short  by  Edwin’s  quick  re¬ 
turn. 

“Helen  w’ants  to  ask  a  favor  of  us,”  he 
said.  “When  w’e  go  over  and  congratulate 
them,  nobody  must  say  a  word  about  the 
ranch.  She  is  saving  up  the  news  of  that 
until  to-morrow,  by  way  of  a  Christmas 
present  to  the  Major;  and  meanwhile” — 
and  here  the  Poet  burst  out  laughing — “old 
Bronq  is  talking  of  another  long  engage¬ 
ment!” 


&ditort  Note  — This  is  the 

fourth  topic  of  the  debate. 
The  first  number  contained  the 
outline,  by  each  contender,  of 
the  points  to  be  discussed;  the 
second  covered  the  Socialist  In¬ 
dictment;  the  third  explained 
and  attacked,  in  turn,  the  So¬ 
cialist  State.  Now  comes  the 
Philosophy  of  Socialism — out¬ 
lined  and  dissected. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  empha¬ 
size  here  the  fact  that  the  above 
subdivisions  are  those  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  two  authors  them¬ 
selves,  quite  without  disagree¬ 
ment,  as  the  natural  ones. 
From  the  reader's  point  of 
view  this  is  most  advantageous, 
since  it  means  that  the  contend¬ 
ers  must  argue  the  same  points 
in  each  issue,  and  that  within 
the  course  of  the  series  the 
whole  range  of  Socialism  will 
have  been  covered. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SOCIALISM 

BY  MORRIS  HILLQUIT 


||H£  Socialist  movement  is  sup- 

Tp)orted  by  a  set  of  social  and 
economic  doctrines  which,  taken 
-  together,  constitute  its  “theory” 
or  “philosophy.” 

The  theory  occupies  a  large  place  in  mod¬ 
em  Socialism.  It  lends  scientific  sanction 
to  the  movement,  formulates  its  aims,  and 
aids  in  the  shaping  of  its  methods.  But  with 
all  that,  its  importance  is  not  paramount. 
Socialism  is  not.  identified  with  its  theoret¬ 
ical  doctrines  in  the  same  sen%  as  a  school 
of  abstract  philosophy  or  science.  The  So¬ 
cialist  movement  did  not  spring  from  a 


philosophical  doctrine,  and  its  fate  does  not 
depend  entirely  upon  the  correctness  or  in¬ 
correctness  of  any  of  its  social  theories.  So¬ 
cialism  is  a  movement  of  living  human 
beings.  It  is  directed  toward  de^te  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  ends,  and  was  engen¬ 
dered  by  concrete  social  conditions  rooted  in 
modem  society.  The  Socialist  philosophy  ; 
takes  the  movement  as  it  finds  it.  It  an-  ’ 
alyzes  its  causes,  defines  its  goal,  and  maps  ^ 
out  its  course.  But  it  does  not  create  it  any 
more  than  astronomy  creates  the  planetary 
system. 

Following  the  course  of  the  practical 
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movement,  from  its  first  faltering  steps  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  to  its 
present  state  of  vigorous  maturity,  the  So¬ 
cialist  philosophy  has  passed  through  many 
phases  of  development  until  it  has  reached 
its  modem  definite  aspect.  As  in  all  other 
lines  of  thought,  the  evolution  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  host  of  students  and  thinkers, 
each  contributing  his  mite  to  the  general 
store  of  knowledge  and  thus  accumulating 
the  material  from  which  a  great  synthetic 
mind  could  erect  the  solid  structime  of  a 
scientific  system. 

In  the  case  of  Socialism  such  a  master- 
builder  appeared  in  due  coxnse  of  time  in 
the  person  of  Karl  Marx,  a  German  scholar 
of  unusual  attainments,  whose  principal 
activity  extended  from  the  forties  to  the 
eighties  of  the  last  century.  To  Karl  Marx, 
his  associates  and  disciples,  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  stripp)^  theoretical  So¬ 
cialism  of  its  original  fantastic  and  visionary 
garb,  and  having  built  up  a  system  of  So- 
dalist  philosophy  on  solid  and  realistic 
foundations.  This  system,  popularly  known 
as  Marxism,  is  the  accepted  philosophy  of 
modem  international  Soaalism,  and  I  shall 
now  attempt  to  sketch  its  main  outlines. 

THE  ECONOMIC  INTERPRETATION  OF  HISTORY 

The  corner-stone  of  the  modem  Socialist 
philosophy  is  its  theory  of  social  evolution. 
The  conception  of  social  development  as  a 
process  of  gradual  and  logical  growth  is 
comparatively  new  to  human  thought.  Un¬ 
til  about  the  eighteenth  century  history  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  succession  of  acci¬ 
dental  events,  mostly  brought  about  by  the 
arbitrary  will  or  whim  of  the  high  and 
mighty  of  the  world — the  kings,  warriors, 
and  priests.  But  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
brought  a  radical  ^ange  in  all  domains  of 
human  thought  and  knowledge.  Aprioristic 
theories  were  discarded;  speculation  gave 
way  to  research,  and  the  sequence  of  cause 
and  effect  was  sought  in  all  natural  phe¬ 
nomena. 

Ultimately  this  scientific  method  was 
transferred  from  the  natural  sciences  to  the 
field  of  social  research,  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  the  new  “social  science”  was 
fairly  established.  It  was  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  that  human  society  is  subject  to  cer¬ 
tain  laws  of  growth  and  development,  and 
that  all  social  institutions  are  fashioned  by 
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definite  causes  operating  within  society. 

But  what  are  the  factors  determining  the 
course  of  social  development  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  fashioning  the  social  and  political 
stmcture  of  society?  These  were  the  main 
questions  which  agitated  the  minds  of  the 
adepts  of  the  new  science.  Karl  Marx  was 
the  first  to  answer  the  momentous  question 
fully  and  clearly. 

“The  form,  contents  and  changes  of  every 
social  order,”  declares  the  founder  of  the 
modem  So^list  philosophy,  “are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  economic  basis  upon  which 
such  society  is  built.”  Let  us  examine  this 
theory  more  closely. 

Fr^erick  Engels,  the  friend  and  collabo¬ 
rator  of  Karl  Marx,  formulates  it  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  concise  language: 

“The  production  of  the  means  of  suste¬ 
nance  of  hiunan  life  and  the  exchange  of  the 
things  so  produced  form  the  basis  of  all  so¬ 
cial  stmctures.  In  every  society  known  to 
history  the  manner  in  which  wealth  is  dis¬ 
tributed  and  the  people  divided  into  classes 
depends  up)on  what  is  produced,  how  it  is 
produced  and  how  the  products  are  ex¬ 
changed.  From  this  point  of  view  the  final 
causes  of  all  social  changes  and  political 
revolutions  are  to  be  sought,  not  in  men’s 
brains,  not  in  men’s  better  insight  into  eter¬ 
nal  tmth  and  justice,  but  in  the  changes 
occurring  in  the  modes  of  production  and 
exchange.  They  are  to  be  sought,  not  in 
the  philosophy,  but  in  the  economics,  of  each 
epoch.” 

In  the  literature  of  continental  Europe, 
this  theory  is  known  as  the  Materialistic 
Conception  of  History;  in  English  it  is  desig¬ 
nated  by  preference  by  the  apter  phrase, 
Economic  Interpretation  of  History. 

THE  BREA1>-AND-BUTTER  BASIS  OF  POLITICS 

The  somewhat  fragmentary  formulation 
of  the  doctrine  by  Engels  and  its  still  terser 
statement  by  Marx  have  subsequently  been 
amphfied  by  both,  and  further  developed  by 
their  disciples.  As  the  theory  is  understood 
and  interpreted  to-day,  it  is  exceedingly 
simple  and  may  be  illustrated  by  a  familiar 
example. 

Under  normal  circumstances  the  first  care 
of  the  individual  human  being  is  to  assure 
his  material  existence — to  gain  a  livelihood. 
The  manner  in  which  he  makes  his  living 
(his  trade,  calUng,  or  economic  state)  de¬ 
termines  to  a  large  extent  his  income,  habits. 
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associations,  and  notions — his  station  in  life, 
mode  of  life,  and  view  of  life.  A  similar  rule 
holds  good  for  aggregations  of  human  beings 
organized  in  societies.  The  first  instinctive 
or  conscious  endeavor  of  every  nation  is  to 
provide  the  means  of  its  material  suste¬ 
nance — to  produce  wealth;  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  produces  its  sustenance  ulti¬ 
mately  determines  its  form  of  organization, 
division  of  work  or  functions,  and  its  notions 
of  right  and  wrong — ^its  politics,  social 
classes,  and  ethics.  The  government,  social 
relations,  and  morals  of  a  nomadic  tribe  will 
luturally  differ  from  those  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  people,  a  slave-owning  community,  a 
feudal  society,  or  an  industi^  order,  and  in 
each  case  they  will  adopt  the  forms  best 
suited  to  the  preservation  and  advancement 
of  the  prevailing  economic  interests. 

It  is  not  contended  that  the  economic 
mainspring  is  the  sole  motive  of  national 
life  and  action.  Idealistic  notions  and  in¬ 
tellectual  or  moral  conceptions  often  acquire 
the  force  of  imp>ortant  and  even  guiding  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  progress  of  civilization;  but  as  a 
rule  such  notions  and  conceptions  are  them¬ 
selves  primarily  engendered  by  material 
conditimis. 

THE  “class  struggle”  DOCTRINE 

As  against  the  hostile  forces  of  surround¬ 
ing  nature,  and  sometimes  also  as  against 
other  nations  competing  for  the  same  boun¬ 
ties  of  nature,  the  economic  interests  of  each 
nation  are  harmonious  and  entire.  But 
within  the  nation  itself  no  such  general  har¬ 
mony  of  interests  exists.  As  soon  as  a  so¬ 
ciety  advances  in  its  economic  development 
to  the  point  of  division  of  labor,  its  mem¬ 
bers  split  into  different  groups  of  separate, 
often  antagonistic,  economic  interests.  The 
contending-interest  groups  constitute  the 
“classes”  of  society,  and  the  main  di\’ision 
among  such  classes  is  created  by  the  pos¬ 
session  or  non-possession  of  property.  The 
possessors  are  the  privileged  and  ruling 
classes  of  society;  the  propertyless  inhabi¬ 
tants  constitute  the  inferior  and  dependent 
classes.  The  members  of  each  of  such  so¬ 
cial  divisions  are  united  in  their  economic 
interests  and  are  antagonistic  to  those  of 
opposite  economic  interests. 

The  dominant  classes  always  strive  to 
maintain  and  fortify  their  economic  advan¬ 
tages,  while  the  dependent  classes  instinc¬ 
tively  or  consciously  endeavor  to  better 


their  social  position  by  curtailing  the  power 
and  privileges  of  their  exploiters.  The 
Marxian  Socialists  contend  that  the  result¬ 
ant  conflicts  between  the  opposing  classes  in 
each  civilization  constitute  the  main  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  recorded  history  of  the  nations. 

True  to  the  method  of  economic  interpre¬ 
tation,  the  Marxist  does  not  ascribe  the 
causes  of  the  modem  social  e\'ils  to  a 
“faulty”  arrangement  of  society  or  to  the 
“unrighteousness”  of  the  ruling  classes  or 
individuals,  nor  does  he  seek  to  evolve  a 
remedy  from  the  depths  of  his  own  wisdom. 
He  maintains  that  both  must  be  foimd  in 
the  economic  stmctme  of  modern  society, 
in  our  methods  of  producing  and  distribu¬ 
ting  wealth,  and  he  proceeds  to  analyze  the 
melanism  of  our  industrial  system.  It  is 
significant  that  the  ckef-d’auvre  of  Karl 
Marx,  the  “Bible”  of  modem  Socialism,  is 
not  a  speculative  philosophic  or  moral 
treatise,  but  a  dispassionate,  scholarly  work 
on  political  economy,  entitled  “Capital.” 

The  character  of  modem  wealth,  Marx 
argues,  differs  from  that  of  the  wealth  of 
former  ages.  It  is  not  represented  by  slaves 
or  serfs,  nor  even  principally  by  land  or  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  Modem  wealth  consbts 
mainly  of  an  accumulation  of  privately 
OMmed  commodities  and  of  the  instruments 
used  for  their  production  and  distribution. 
Wealth  in  this  form  is  capital  and  its  owners 
are  capitalists. 

The  ultimate  object  of  capital  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  exchange  commodities  and  thus  to 
increase  its  own  volume — this  is  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  industrial  process.  All  indus¬ 
trial  wealth  is  created  in  that  process  and 
all  industrial  profits  are  derived  through  it. 
But  since  all  commodities  exchange  for 
their  full  values,  no  accretion  of  wealth  can 
arise  from  the  process  of  exchange,  and  the 
source  of  all  accumulations  of  industrial 
profits  and  wealth  must  therefore  be  found 
in  the  process  of  production.  Let  us  try  to 
trace  it. 

THE  “surplus  value”  THEORY 

Marx  adopts  the  classical  “labor  theory” 
of  value,  i.e.,  the  theory  that  the  value  of  a 
manufactured  commodity  is  determined  by 
the  quantity  of  average  social  labor  re¬ 
quired  for  its  reproduction.  This  doctrine 
was  formulated  by  the  great  classical  econ¬ 
omists  Ricardo  and  Smith,  and  was  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  at  the  time  when  Marx  wrote 
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his  “Capital;”  but  in  the  hands  of  the 
founder  of  modern  Socialism  it  led  to  a  new 
economic  discovery  entirely  unforeseen  by 
its  original  promulgators. 

Since  the  value  of  all  manufactured  com¬ 
modities  is  measured  by  the  aggregate 
amount  of  labor*  embodied  in  them,  the 
capitalists  could  make  no  profits  and  ac¬ 
cumulate  no  wealth  if  they  were  to  pay  back 
to  the  workers  in  the  shape  of  wages  or  sal¬ 
aries  the  full  equiv- 


From  it  he  usually  pays  rent  to  the  owner  of 
his  factory  site  or  interest  to  the  banker  who 
advances  his  op>erating  capital,  or  both. 
Thus  all  forms  of  capitalist  revenue,  rent, 
interest,  and  profits  depend  ultimately  on 
the  production  of  “surplus  value,”  while 
the  workers  depend  for  their  living  on 
wages.  Since  wages  and  “surplus  value” 
are  derived  from  the  same  source — labor 
employed  in  the  production  of  wealth — 
_ _  it  is  evident  that 


alent  of  their  aggre¬ 
gate  labor,  t.e.,  all  NO  AMOUN1 
manufactured  c*cc*i  ikt/' 

wealth.  It  is  there-  G(X)D  FEEUNC 

fore  evident  that  as  THE  CONFUCI 

a  matter  of  fact  the 

money  wages  of  the  BETWEIEN  EMP 

workers  r^reseiit  pLOYEE  SO 

less  than  the  full 

equivalent  of  the  CAPITALIST  SY 

products  of  their  _ 

labor.  How  are 

wages  determined,  and  how  are  profits 
made? 

“Labor,”  answers  Marx,  “in  the  present 
system  is  a  commodity,  and  is  purchased  by 
the  manufacturing  capitalist  in  the  op>en 
market,  in  the  same  way  as  raw  material  or 
machinery — on  the  basis  of  its  market 
value.”  The  market  value  of  labor  is  estab¬ 
lished  substantially  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  any  other  commodity — by  the  cost 
of  its  production.  In  the  case  of  labor  this 
formula  means  the  equivalent  of  such  quan¬ 
tity  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries 
of  life  as  will  enable  the  worker  to  rear  off- 


NO  AMOUNT  OF  PERSONAL 
GOOD  FEEUNG  CAN  REMOVE 
THE  CONFUCT  OF  INTERESTS 
BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EM- 
PLOYEE  SO  LONG  AS  THE 
CAPITALIST  SYSTEM  PREVAILS. 


the  jX)rtion  of  the 
OF  PERSONAL  one  is  relatively 

r'AM  DCMrk\/r  smaller  as  that  of 

CAN  REMOVE  other  is  larger. 

OF  INTERESTS  Hence  arises  a 

constant  conflict  of 
DYER  AND  EM-  interest  between 

DNG  AS  THE  dass 

and  the  working 

'EM  PREVAILS.  class  over  their  re- 

_  spective  shares  of 

the  product,  and 
that  conflict  underlies  all  class  struggles  in 
modem  society.  In  normal  times  it  smol¬ 
ders  under  the  surface,  and  expresses  itself  in 
the  instinctive  efforts  of  the  worker  to  save 
and  conserve  his  sole  valuable  possession 
— his  labor  power,  to  “loaf  on  his  job,” 
as  Dr.  Ryan  expresses  it,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  endeavor  of  the  employers  to 
secure  the  maximum  labor  from  his  “hands” 
for  a  given  wage — to  “speed  up.”  It  is  also 
at  the  bottom  of  the  endless  bickerings  over 
wage  scales  and  working  hours,  of  the  pre¬ 
dilection  of  the  manufacturing  capitalist  for 
the  labor  of  women  and  children  and  of 


spring,  to  maintain  his  health,  and  restore 
Ws  working  power  from  day  to  day  accord- 
mg  to  the  established  standard  of  living. 

Thus  if  the  necessaries  of  the  working 
man’s  life  per  day  can  be  produced  in  six 
hours  of  average  social  labor  time,  his  aver¬ 
age  wages  will  represent  the  portion  of  his 
labor  equivalent  to  six  hours,  and  if  he 
works  ten  hours,  the  product  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  four  hours  \vill  go  to  his  employer.  The 
portion  of  the  labor  product  which  the  capi¬ 
talist  thus  retains  for  himself  Marx  styles 
“surplus  value.” 

The  “surplus  value”  of  the  employing 
capitalist  is  by  no  means  his  clear  profit. 

•The  term  “labor"  aa  employed  in  Marxian  economics 
comprehends  all  kinds  and  grades  ot  work  required  in  the 
process  of  producing  and  distributing  wealth — mental  as  well 
as  manual,  and  the  work  of  management  and  direction  as 
well  as  that  of  execution.  In  that  sense  the  labor  of  the  ac- 
bve  capitalist  produces  as  much  as  that  of  a  hired  emjdoyee 
rendering  similar  services,  and  his  comi>ensation  for  such 
labor  IS  quite  distinct  from  the  workless  income  on  his  cajiital. 


the  workers’  opposition  to  these  forms  of 
'cheap  labor. 

The  more  acute  stages  of  the  ever-present 
conflict  of  interest  between  employer  and 
worker  find  expression  in  the  “labor  disputes” 
which  have  become  inseparable  from  our  in¬ 
dustrial  order,  the  frequent  and  extensive 
strikes,  boycotts,  lockouts,  and  blacklists. 

Nor  is  the  modem  class  struggle  entirely 
confined  to  the  economic  life  of  the  nations. 
It  always  influences  and  often  determines 
their  politics  as  well.  The  respective  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  contending  political  parties 
toward  capital  and  labor  are  among  the 
most  vital  issues  in  all  modem  political 
platforms,  and  the  practical  handling  of  the 
problems  arising  from  the  conflict  of  the  two 
economic  categories  often  constitutes  the 
main  feature  of  administrative  policies  and 
politics. 
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The  struggles  between  capital  and  labor 
are  not  based  on  lack  of  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  or  on  ptersonal  hostility  between  the 
capitalists  and  the  workers.  The  private 
relations  between  an  employer  and  his  em¬ 
ployees  may  be  very  cordial,  and  both  sides 
may  e\’en  be  unccmscious  of  the  conflict  of 
their  interests;  but  that  conflict  is  neverthe¬ 
less  firmly  and  fatally  imbedded  in  their 
economic  relations,  and  no  amount  of  p>er- 
sonal  good  feeling  or  harmony  can  remove 
it  so  long  as  the  capitalist  system  of  pro¬ 
duction  prevails. 

SOCIALISM  A  LABOR  MOVEMENT 

The  economic  antagonism  between  capi¬ 
talists  and  wage-workers  is  not  limited  to 
their  immediate  every-day  concerns:  it  ex¬ 
tends  to  their  ultimate  and  more  vital  social 
interests. 

The  capitalist  owes  his  ability  to  extract 
“surplus  value”  from  the  worker  and  thus 
to  amass  profits  and  wealth  to  the  fact  that 
he  owns  die  tools  without  which  no  wealth 
can  be  produced.  The  worker  is  forced  to 
surrender  a  substantial  portion  of  the  fruits 
of  his  toil  to  the  capitalist  because  he  pos¬ 
sesses  nothing  but  his  labor  power,  and  that 
possession  is  worthless  without  the  modern 
tool.  The  private  capitalist  ownership  of 
the  tools  or  instruments  of  production  is 
thus  at  once  the  source  of  the  capitalists’ 
strength  and  of  the  workers’  weakness;  and 
while  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  former  to 
maintain  the  system,  the  salvation  of  the 
latter  lies  in  its  abolition. 

Socialism,  which  advocates  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  private  ownership  in  the  instruments 
of  productkm,  is  thus  the  logical  philosophy 
and  social  goal  of  the  working  classes. 

This  deduction  from  the  analysis  of  the 
existing  economic  system  is  one  of  the  most 
impiortant  practical  results  of  the  Marxian 
philosophy.  It  served  to  transform  Social¬ 
ism  from  a  vague  humanitarian  and  class¬ 
less  ideal  into  a  practical  economic  and 
political  movement  of  the  working  class. 

The  Socialists  of  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  assumed  that  all  social  shortcomings 
were  due  to  a  “faulty”  organization  of  so¬ 
ciety  caused  by  lack  of  social  intelligence, 
and  that  society  would  be  reorganized  on  a 
“rational”  and  “just”  basis  as  soon  as  men, 
and  piarticularly  those  in  ptower  and  author¬ 
ity,  could  be  made  to  realize  the  faults  and 
iniquities  of  the  prevailing  order.  Hence 


the  early  Socialists  addressed  themselves  to 
the  conscience  of  mankind  in  general  and  to 
the  generosity  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful 
in  particular,  trying  to  convert  them  to  their 
views  by  arguments  and  exhortation  and  by 
“practical  ^monstrations,”  ix.,  the  estate 
lishment  of  exp}erimental  “socialistic”  com¬ 
munities. 

Thus  Charles  Fourier,  the  great  French 
Socialist  of  the  primitive  or  “utopian” 
school,  made  a  public  app)eal  to  the  men  of 
wealth  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of 
founding  a  model  community,  and  every 
day  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he 
went  to  his  house  at  noontime  with  the 
regularity  of  clockwork,  expiecting  the  visit 
of  a  sympathetic  millionaire  in  respionse  to 
his  appieid.  Robert  Owen,  Fourier’s  illus¬ 
trious  English  contempKirary,  even  went  so 
far  as  to  submit  his  plans  of  industrial  or¬ 
ganization  ctf  society  to  Czar  Nicholas  I.  of 
Russia  and  to  the  Congress  of  Sovereigns  at 
Aachen. 

The  philosophy  of  Karl  Marx  intro¬ 
duced  a  radical  change  into  the  situation. 
It  asserted  the  doctrine  that  the  workers 
could  not  hop>e  for  substantial  relief  from 
the  ruling  classes,  since  the  c^talists  can 
not  give  up  the  private  ownership  of  the 
tool  without  committing  economic  suicide. 
It  taught  the  workers  that  they  must  depiend 
on  their  own  efforts  for  their  social  s^va- 
tion.  Marxism  thus  substitutes  enli^tened 
class  consciousness  and  consistent  dass  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  economic  and  ptolitical  fields  for 
the  inarticulate  dass  instinct  and  one-sided 
activity  of  the  pmrely  economic  organiza¬ 
tions  of  labor  and  the  purely  propagandist 
efforts  of  the  early  Socialist  schools. 

In  its  general  character  and  immediate 
promise  Sialism  is  thus  primarily  a  move¬ 
ment  of  the  working  dass.  But  in  its  prac¬ 
tical  op>erations  and  ultimate  benefits  it  is 
by  no  means  restricted  to  the  wage-workers 
alone. 

While  the  capitalists  and  wage-workers 
are  the  most  imp>ortant  and  best  defined  in¬ 
terest-groups  or  classes  in  modem  sodety, 
they  are  not  the  only  classes.  Between 
them  and  alongside  of  them  there  are 
numerous  and  important  economic  groups 
'  usually  designate  by  the  general  term 
“mid(^  dasses.”  These  consist  of  small 
farmers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants; 
professionals  or  “free  practitioners”  of  all 
callings,  such  as  pfliysicians,  lawyers,  writers, 
artists,  and  dergymen;  and  “intellectuals” 
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directly  employed  by  the  capitalist  class,  ment  has  made  it  ripe  for  such  change.  To 
such  as  superintendents,  accountants,  and  complete  his  case,  the  Socialist  theoretician 
clerks.  The  direct  economic  interests  of  must  therefore  prove  not  only  that  it  is  in 
many  of  these  classes  are  more  closely  allied  the  interest  of  the  working  class  to  introduce 
with  those  of  the  workers  than  of  the  capi-  the  system  of  Socialism,  but  also  that  it  has 
talists,  and  in  the  the  power  and  abil- 


ter  would  ultimately  accrue  in  a  very  large  working  class  is  fast  developing  the  ability 
measure  to  mankind  at  large.  It  is  not  the  to  effect  the  change, 
aim  of  Socialism  to  put  the  workers  in  power  By  the  inexoraWe  laws  of  its  own  evolu- 
over  other  classes  of  society,  to  supplant  one  tion  Capitalism  gradually  wipes  out  the 
dominant  class  by  another.  Since  wage  individual  factor  in  production  and  manage- 
labor  represents  the  last  form  of  economic  ment.  The  machine  and  factory  system 
dependence  and  exploitation,  the  victory  of  make  production  a  social  and  cooperative 
the  workers  in  the  p)ending  class  struggle  process,  while  the  large  corp)orations  and 
must  result  in  the  abolition  of  all  classes  trusts  organize  the  management  of  the  in- 
— the  economic  emancipation  of  the  entire  dustries  on  broad  national  lines.  And  the 
hxunan  race.  laws  of  capitalist  development  are  still  at 

work,  busily  undermining  the  very  founda- 
THE  TREND  TOWARD  SOCIALISM  tion  upon  which  the  system  rests.  The 

competitive  warfare  fattens  its  victors  and 

In  the  process  of  evolving  an  ever  higher  destroys  its  victims  every  day.  Every  day 
civilization  history  often  selects  one  social  capital  and  economic  power  concentrate  in 
class  as  its  chosen  instrument.  The  capi-  the  hands  of  an  ever-narrowing  circle  of 
talist  class  in  the  period  of  its  militant  industrial  and  financial  interest  groups, 
youth  was  such  an  instrument  of  civiliza-  •  In  the  United  States  we  can  already  point 
tion  in  demolishing  the  antiquated  feudal  out  a  small  number  of  combines  and  in- 
system;  and  the  Socialist  working  class  is  dividuals  who  together  control  the  main 
the  instrument  of  an  imp>ending  superior  sources  and  products  of  the  national  w’ealth. 
civilization  in  striving  to  abolish  capitalism  This  process  has  proceeded  with  gigantic 
and  to  usher  in  the  higher  order  of  coopera-  strides  within  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
tive  efforts  and  general  enjoyment.  It  is  What  heights  w’ill  it  reach  a  quarter  of  a 
this  larger  asp>ect  of  the  Socialist  movement  century  hence?  Will  one  great  money  octo- 
which  attracts  numerous  persons  outside  of  pus  be  allowed  to  fasten  its  greedy  tentacles 
the  ranks  of  the  wage-working  classes.  For  on  the  life  and  existence  of  the  hundred 
while  a  class  as  such  can  never  act  in  opp)osi-  million  inhabitants  of  the  country,  or  will 
tion  to  its  direct  and  immediate  economic  the  nation  develop  a  power  of  sufficient 
interests,  the  individual  often  is  guided  in  strength  and  intelligence  to  free  itself  from 
his  sympathies  and  actions  by  the  broader  the  menace  by  reorganizing  society  on  a 
consideration  of  ultimate  public  benefit.  new  and  sounder  basis? 

One  of  the  fimdamental  propositions  of  The  Socialists  assert  that  the  Socialist 
the  economic  interpretation  of  history  is  that  movement  of  the  working  class  is  developing 
the  form  of  society  at  any  given  time  can  into  such  a  power.  The  ranks  of  the  workers 
not  be  changed  unless  the  economic  develop-  are  steadUy  extending,  their  numbers  are 


ity  to  do  so,  and 
that  the  current  of 
economic  develop¬ 
ment  favors  such 
change. 

The  Marxian  So¬ 
cialist  contends 
that  the  requisite 
conditions  for  the 
transition  to  Social- 
ism  are  ripening 
■within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  modern  so- 

benefits  of  the  lat-  ciety,  and  that  the 


social  struggles  of 
the  classes  they 
may  frequently  be 
found  siding  wdth 
the  former. 

Furthermore, 
while  the  working 
class  would  be  the 
most  direct  and 
immediate  benefi¬ 
ciary  of  the  con¬ 
templated  Sociahst 
transformation,  the 


IT  IS  NOT  THE  AIM  OF  SOCIAL¬ 
ISM  TO  PUT  THE  WORKERS  IN 
POWER  OVER  OTHER  CLASSES 
OF  SOCIETY.  THE  VICTORY  OF 
THE  WORKERS  MUST  RESULT 
IN  THE  ABOLITION  OF  ALL 
CLASSES. 
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rapidly  increasing.  The  process  of  capital-  and  cooperative  movements,  and  of  the 
ist  concentration  results  among  other  things  “socialistic”  and  “semi-socialistic”  meas- 
in  the  elimination  of  the  independent  sm^  ures  of  all  modem  legislatures.  The  growth 
producers  and  traders,  who  are  forced  in  of  the  Socialist  and  labor  movement  keeps 
ever-increasing  numbers  into  the  state  of  pace  with  that  of  capitalist  concentration 
dependent  “salaried”  employees,  and  the  and  piower,  and  the  time  is  bound  to  come 
cohorts  of  industrial  wage-earners  are  fur-  when  these  two  main  and  contending  fac- 
ther  augmented  by  accretions  from  the  tors  in  modem  civilization  will  be  forced 
farming  population,  whose  life  becomes  into  a  trial  of  strength, 
more  and  more  precarious.  Which  will  prevail?  The  small  group  of 

The  story  of  this  irresistible  movement  is  the  “interests”  or  the  large  masses  of  the 
writ  large  in  the  records  of  every  decennial  workers? 

census.  Nor  is  the  growth  of  the  working  “The  workers,  beyond  a  doubt,”  answer 
class  to  be  measured  by  numbers  alone,  the  Socialists.  For  the  power  of  the  mling 
The  workers  advance  steadily  in  social  in-  classes  is  purely  artifici^,  and  is  based  on 
telligence,  in  the  spirit  of  revolt,  and  in  the  tolerance,  ignorance,  and  apathy  of  the 
political  wisdom  and  power.  This  is  the  masses.  It  can  not  survive  the  awakening 
real  significance  of  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  populace;  it  can  not  continue  against  ^ 


in  recent  times  of  the  Socialist,  trade-union, 

AN  EXPLODED 

BY  DR. 

Concerning  the  relation  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Socialist  philosophy 
to  the  Socialist  movement,  I  am  in 
substantial  agreement  with  my  esteemed 
opponent.  A^ile  economic  Socialism  is  not 
necessarily  dependent  upon  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  theory  elaborated  by  Karl  Marx,  it  has 
historically  been  made  to  rest  upon  that 
foundation,  and  not  upon  another.  That 
basis,  therefore,  that  “set  of  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  doctrines,  .  .  .  lends  scientific  sanc¬ 
tion  to  the  movement,  formulates  its  aims, 
and  aids  in  the  shaping  of  its  methods.” 
Yes;  and  is  mainly  responsible,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  for  its  ethical,  religious,  and 
other  non-economic  doctrines  and  affinities. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Hillquit,  “the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  modern  Socialist  movement  is 
its  theor>'  of  social  evolution.”  And  the 
core  of  the  theory  is  the  doctrine  of  his¬ 
torical  materialism,  or  economic  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  history,  or — to  adopt  the  title  that 
seems  to  me  most  precise  and  suggestive — 
econoim'c  determinism. 

According  to  its  original  formulation  by 
Marx  and  Engels,  “the  form,  contents  and 
changes  of  every  social  order”  and  “all  so¬ 
cial  Ganges  and  political  revolutions”  are 
determine,  caus^,  shap)ed,  by  economic 
factors,  by  the  methods  of  proprietorship, 
production,  and  exchange.  Later  on  the 


their  opposition. 

PHILOSOPHY 

RYAN 

theory  was  so  modified  by  Engels  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  influence  of  political,  legal,  philo¬ 
sophical,  and  religious  factors  (see  Selig- 
man,  “The  Economic  Interpretation  ^ 
History,”  pp.  142,  143;  N.  Y.,  1902). 

Nevertheless  he  continued  to  hold  that 
the  economic  factor  was  the  decisive  one 
in  the  last  instatKe.  This  implies  that  the 
determining  influence  of  the  non-economic 
social  factors  is  all  derived  and  instrumental, 
not  original  and  indep>endent.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  extent  and  direction  of  their 
causal  action  b  ultimately  governed  by  the 
economic  factor,  just  as  the  operation  of 
the  hammer  upon  a  nail  or  the  saw  up)on  a 
board  b  produced  and  regulated  by  the 
carpenter.  Inasmuch  as  he  was  a  philo¬ 
sophical  materialbt,  Engels  could  not  logi¬ 
cally  admit  that  non-materbl  and  non¬ 
economic  factors,  such  as  religion  and 
ethics,  were  capable  of  exerting  any  origi¬ 
nal  and  independent  force  or  causality. 
Therefore,  hb  modification  of  the  theory  of 
economic  determinbm  does  not  mean  as 
much  as  an  uncritical  perusal  of  hb  words 
might  lead  one  to  infer.  It  merely  makes 
explicit  what  was  from  the  beginning  of  the 
theory  implicit,  namely,  that  non-economic 
factors  do  exert  a  real  and  important, 
though  secondary  and  derived,  influence 
upon  socbl  evolution. 
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This  revised  but  not  essentially  changed 
form  of  the  theory  is  the  one  apparently  ac¬ 
cepted  by  my  opponent.  While  he  admits 
that  “idealistic  notions  and  intellectual  and 
moral  conceptions  often  acquire  the  force 
of  important  and  even  guiding  factors  in 
the  progress  of  civilization,”  he  maintains 
that  “the  manner  in  which  it  [a  nation] 
produces  its  sustenance  ultimately  [italics 
mine]  determines  its  form  of  organization, 
division  of  work  or  functions,  and  its  notions 
of  right  and  wrong — its  politics,  social 
classes,  and  ethics.” 

Now  it  is  imdeniable  that  economic  con¬ 
ditions  do  exercise  a  large  influence  upon 
social  life,  ideas,  institutions,  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Discerning  men  no  longer  think  that 
a  nation’s  history  can  be  written  in  terms 
of  its  spectacular  events  and  its  great  war¬ 
riors,  diplomats,  and  statesmen.  To  know 
adequately  the  life  and  achievements  of  a 
people  we  must  study  their  social  institu¬ 
tions,  and  among  the  latter  a  very  large 
part  is  taken  by  economic  institutions.  If 
the  economic  factor  had  played  no  r61e  in 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  the  American 
Revolution,  the  making  of  our  Constitu¬ 
tion,  our  Civil  War,  and  the  Irish  struggle 
for  self-government,  the  history  of  these 
events  would  have  been  vastly  different. 

THE  EXAGGERATED  “ECONOMIC”  INTERPRE¬ 
TATION  OF  HISTORY 

To-day  almost  all  our  political  problems 
and  activities  are  entirely  or  fundamentally 
economic.  Even  the  ethical  notions  of  men 
vary  considerably  according  to  their  indus¬ 
trial  interests.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
different  moral  judgments  passed  respec¬ 
tively  by  employers  and  employees  upon 
the  strike,  the  boycott,  the  closed  shop, 
judicial  injunctions,  and  the  definition  of 
fair  wages  and  fair  profits. 

To  admit  and  insist  that  economic  con¬ 
ditions  very  largely  influence  the  politics, 
morals,  and  even  the  religious  life  of  peoples 
and  social  classes  is,  however,  to  fall  far 
short  of  the  Socialist  position.  Whether  he 
be  a  philosophical  materialist  or  not,  the 
average  Socialist  magnifies  the  r61e  of  the 
economic  factor  beyond  all  plausibility. 
Particularly  is  this  true  with  regard  to  re¬ 
ligion  and  ethics.  Witness  the  extravagant 
and  fantastic  attempts  of  Kautsky  and 
Loria  to  “explain”  the  origin  and  subse¬ 
quent  history  of  Christianity  on  purely 


economic  grounds,  and  the  crude  and  super¬ 
ficial  efforts  of  so  many  Socialists  to  reduce 
all  vice,  crime,  and  sin  to  economic  causes 
and  motives. 

“the  ‘class-struggle’  doctrine” 

That  phase  of  the  theory  of  economic 
determinism  which  we  have  just  been  con¬ 
sidering  describes  the  general  causality  of 
the  economic  factor.  It  deals  with  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  economic  conditions  and  changes 
upon  other  social  conditions  and  changes. 
There  is,  however,  another  phase  of  the 
theory  which  has  to  do  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  dominant  economic  factors  oper¬ 
ate  within  the  economic  field,  and  bring 
about  social  evolution.  According  to  this 
jjart  of  the  theory  the  method  or  instrument 
through  which  changes  in  the  social  struc¬ 
ture  of  society  are  effected  is  the  class 
struggle. 

Hence  economic  forces  operating  through 
the  class  struggle  are  the  primary  de¬ 
terminants  of  all  social  evolution.  It  was 
in  the  light  of  these  two  sides  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic-determinism  theory  that  Marx  and 
Engels  wrote  in  the  ‘  ‘Communist  Manifesto 
“The  history  of  all  hitherto  existing  society 
is  the  history  of  class  struggles.” 

Obviously  this  sentence  contains  an 
enormous  amount  of  exaggeration.  The 
great  international  wars,  the  rise  and 
growth  of  Christianity,  the  development  of 
education,  law,  science,  and  invention,  were 
only  feebly  and  remotely  determined  by 
struggles  between  different  economic  grouf>s. 
This  is  a  fine  formula  for  the  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  history,  but  it  ignores  too  many 
inconvenient  facts.  In  Mr.  Hillquit’s  accep¬ 
tation  of  the  theory,  class  struggles  appear  as 
the  “main  substance  of  the  recorded  his¬ 
tory  of  the  nations.”  Even  this  statement 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  a  comprehensive 
review  of  historical  events. 

Even  when  we  confine  our  attention  to  the 
purely  economic  field,  we  see  that  the  class- 
struggle  doctrine  unduly  simplifies  the  re¬ 
lations  and  exaggerates  the  antagonisms 
of  the  different  economic  classes.  The 
latter  can  not,  as  so  many  Socialists  would 
have  us  believe,  be  properly  reduced  to  two, 
capitalists  and  “workers.”  Indeed,  Mr. 
Hillquit  enumerates  under  the  general  des¬ 
ignation  of  “middle  classes”  several  eco¬ 
nomic  groups,  such  as  small  farmers,  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  merchants,  the  professional 
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classes  and  the  salaried  classes.  However, 
he  maintains  that  their  economic  interests 
are  “often  more  closely  allied  with  those 
of  the  workers  than  of  the  capitalists.” 
“Often,”  perhaps;  certainly  not  always. 

But  my  opp>onent  contends  that  the  main 
division  among  these  classes  is  created  not 
so  much  by  economic  occupation  or  func¬ 
tion  as  by  “the  possession  or  non-possession 
of  property.”  Even  this  basis  of  division 
does  not  yield  material  for  a  class  struggle 
of  any  great  importance. 

Professor  Streightoff  estimates  that  there 
are  about  twenty-four  million  individuals 
in  the  United  States  who  possess  some  in¬ 
come-bearing  property  other  than  govern¬ 
ment  and  corporation  securities  (“The 
Distribution  of  Incomes  in  the  United 
States,”  p.  146;  N.  Y.,  1912).  Combining 
with  this  number  those  persons  who  own 
the  latter  two  kinds  of  securities,  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  liberal  allowance  for  duplications,  we 
seem  to  be  warranted  in  putting  the  total 
number  of  income-bearing  property  owners 
at  a  majority  of  the  forty-two  million  persons 
whose  age  is  twenty  years  and  over  (Cen¬ 
sus  of  1910).  Between  these  and  the 
I»opertyIess  minority  an  active  or  econom¬ 
ically  important  conflict  is  quite  unlikely. 
Should  one  arise  it  would  evidently  not 
terminate  in  the  way  desired  by  the  Social¬ 
ists.  The  possessing  section  is  too  numerous 
and  too  powerful. 

Finally,  if  the  line  of  cleavage  is  to  be 
drawn,  as  many  Socialists  contend,  between 
those  who  get  their  living  mainly  from 
wages  and  those  who  derive  most  or  all  of 
their  incomes  from  capital,  the  conditions 
of  a  genuine  struggle  would  still  be  wanting, 
because  a  very  large  pr(^rtion  of  the  for¬ 
mer  division  would  refuse  and  do  refuse 
to  become  involved.  They  do  not  believe 
that  their  interest  lies  in  that  direction. 

Class  divisions  based  upon  divergent 
economic  interests  are  an  indisputable  fact. 
In  his  recent  work  entitled  “An  Economic 
Interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unit^  States,”  Professor  Beard  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University  has  shown  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution  was  not  the  work  of  altruistic  and 
doctrinaire  political  scientists,  but  of  the 
personal  property  and  creditor  classes.  In 
writing  it  they  zealously  protected  their  own 
interests  against  the  interests  and  designs 
of  the  merchant,  mechanic,  farmer,  and 
debtor  classes.  But  it  happened  that  their 
interests  were,  so  far  as  the  making  of  a 


constitution  was  concerned,  in  hartnony 
with  the  broad  principles  of  economic  and 
political  equity. 

In  our  time  the  average  member  of  a 
legislative  body  primarily  represents  not 
an  abstraction  called  his  entire  constitu¬ 
ency,  but  the  economic  class  with  which  he 
is  most  closely  aflUiated.  Hence  the  practi¬ 
cal  need  of  each  class  to  have  its  own  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  every  legislature.  Numerous 
other  instances  of  the  influence  of  class 
sympathies  and  class  interests  upon  social  E 
and  political  life  will  readily  occur  to  the  ■ 
intelligent  observer.  g 

But  the  man  who  tries  to  see  things  as  ^ 
they  are  will  realize  that  the  number  of 
economic  classes  can  not  usefully  nor  cor-  p 
rectly  be  reduced  to  two,  and  that  a  very  ^ 
laige  part  of  the  population  is  not  definitely 
ali^^  in  a  single  class  conflict.  There  ex¬ 
ists,  indeed,  a  certain  sort  of  class  struggle 
between  a  large  section  of  the  wage-earners 
and  a  large  section  of  the  capitalists;  but 
other  large  sections  hold  persbtently  aloof, 
or  engage  in  it  only  feebly  and  intermit¬ 
tently,  and  even  then  not  imiformly  on  the 
same  side.  Hence  the  struggle,  such  as  it  is, 
is  much  less  general,  less  intense,  and  less 
imiform  than  it  appears  in  the  average 
Socialist  picture. 

“the  ‘suhplus-value’  theory” 

The  proposition  that  labor  does  not  get 
the  full  equivalent  of  its  product  is  in  one 
sense  a  platitude,  and  in  another  sense  un- 
provable. 

It  is  a  platitude  inasmuch  as  it  states 
that  labor  does  not  obtain  the  whole  of  the 
product  created  by  present  labor  combined 
with  capital,  or  “crystallized  labor.”  It  is 
improvable  inasmuch  as  it  implies  that 
capital  contributes  to  the  joint  product  only 
sufficient  utility  or  sufficient  value  to  replace 
the  capital,  and  that  all  the  remaining  value 
of  the  product  is  the  creation  of  present 
labor.  Since  the  product  would  not  have 
come  into  existence  at  all  if  either  capital 
or  labor  were  wanting,  and  since  every 
part  of  it  is  due  in  some  degree  to  the  action 
of  both,  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
product  is  specifically  attributable  to  either 
factor  is  quite  as  impossible  as  to  find  out 
what  proportion  of  the  animal  has  come 
from  either  parent. 

Wherefore  Marx’s  “new  economic  dis¬ 
covery”  turns  out  to  be  the  discovery  either 
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of  the  obvious  or  of  the  undiscoverable. 

The  statement  that  wages  are  determined 
by  the  cost  of  maintaining  labor  in  con¬ 
formity  with  “the  established  standard  of 
living”  is  imder  one  aspect  unimportant, 
and  under  another  aspect  untrue.  It  is 
unimportant  because  it  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  scale 
of  living  of  the 
laborer  is  unreason¬ 
ably  low,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  true  of 
other  than  the 
working  classes. 

“The  established 
standard  of  living” 
is  quite  elastic  and 
relative.  For  a 
large  part  of  the 
workers  it  means  a  reasonable  and  comforta¬ 
ble  existence,  and  often  includes  savings  and 
investments  for  the  future.  Their  “estab¬ 
lished  standard  of  living,”  interpreted  in 
this  broad  sense,  absorbs  all  the  incomes  of 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  not 
wage-earners. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  statement  in 
question  is  imtrue,  inasmuch  as  it  asserts 
that  wages  are  in  all  cases  strictly  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  established  standard  of  living. 
The  latter  is  an  effect  rather  than  the  cause 
of  most  of  those  incomes  which  are  above 
the  cost  of  bare  subsistence. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  Marxian  surplus- 
value  theory  is  a  pedantic  and  mystif3H[ng 
formulation  of  things  which  are  either  obvi¬ 
ous,  unprovable,  unimportant,  or  untrue. 
It  does  not  explain  economic  facts,  nor 
contribute  to  the  study  of  economic  justice, 
nor  indicate  the  trend  of  economic  evolu¬ 
tion. 

In  the  division  of  a  product  already  in 
existence,  the  interests  of  labor  and  capital 
are  opjXKed,  inasmuch  as  a  greater  share  to 
the  latter  (including  the  business  manager 
and  the  landowner)  will  mean  a  smaller 
share  to  the  former.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  the  division  is  made  before  the  product 
comes  into  being.  Within  certain  limits 
the  terms  of  the  division  may  decide  not 
only  the  proportion  of  the  product  that  will 
go  to  each  recipient,  but  the  total  amount 
that  will  be  available  for  distribution.  An 
attitude  of  good-will  on  both  sides,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  part  of  the  employer  with  re¬ 
gard  to  wages  and  other  conditions  of  the 
labor  contract,  generally  results  in  a  larger 


share  for  both  parties.  Therefore  the 
antagonism  between  them  is  neither  so  fim- 
damental  nor  so  extensive  as  represented  by 
my  opp)onent  and  Socialists  generally. 

From  the  fact  that  the  capitalist  takes 
a  part  of  the  product  of  industry  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  laborer  should  seek  to 
abolish  the  regime 
of  private  capital. 
The  inference  is  not 
logical,  nor  is  So¬ 
cialism  “the  l<^cal 
philosophy  of  the 
w'orking  class.” 
The  flaw  in  the  in¬ 
ference  is  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  So¬ 
cialism  would  be 
able  to  give  the 
laboring  class  better  conditions  than  are 
attainable  under  the  present  system. 

The  truth  that  the  progress  of  the  working 
class  dep>ends  mainly  up>on  their  own  united 
efforts  was  not  discovered  by  Karl  Marx. 
As  the  history  of  trade-unionism  attests,  it 
was  fairly  well  known  to  the  laboring  p>eople 
even  before  the  rise  of  modem  capitalism. 
In  England  and  the  United  States  the  trade- 
unions  have  done  far  more  to  diffuse  this 
knowledge  than  have  the  Socialists.  The 
influence  of  the  latter  in  educating  the  labor¬ 
ing  p)eople  need  not  be  denied,  but  over 
against  it  must  be  set  the  fact  that  Marx  and 
his  followers  have  exaggerated  the  power  of 
the  workers,  minimized  the  assistance  ob¬ 
tained  and  obtainable  from  other  classes, 
and  led  the  wage-earners  whom  they  have 
captured  into  a  blind  alley. 

“the  trend  toward  socialism” 
a.  As  Described  and  Predicted  by  Karl  Marx. 

“In  proportion  as  capital  accumulates,” 
said  Marx,  “the  lot  of  the  laborer,  be  his 
payment  high  or  low,  must  become  worse” 
(“Capital,”  I.  406,  407;  Humboldt  Edi¬ 
tion).  With  regard  to  the  middle  classes, 
both  Marx  and  Engels  thought  that  “the 
small  tradesp)eople,  shopkeepers,  and  re¬ 
tired  tradesmen  generally,  the  handicrafts¬ 
men,  and  the  peasants — ^all  these  sink  gradu¬ 
ally  into  the  proletariat”  (“The  Communist 
Manifesto,”  p.  26;  Kerr’s  Edition).  In  my 
opponent’s  statement  of  the  concentration 
theory,  these  two  phases  are  passed  over  in 
silence;  yet  they  were  fundamental  in  the 
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forecast  of  Marx  and  Engels.  How  far 
have  they  been  verified? 

Between  1853  and  1893  (The  “Commu¬ 
nist  Manifesto”  appear^  in  1848)  real 
wages  increased  in  Great  Britain  ^  per 
cent.;  in  France,  81  p)er  cent.;  and  in  the 
Unit^  States,  85  p>er  cent.  (Professor  Bow- 
ley  in  the  Economic  Journal,  viii.  488).  In 
his  second  article  of  this  series,  Mr.  Hillquit 
admits  that,  “on  the  whole,  life  is  more  pro¬ 
pitious  to-day,  even  to  the  masses,  than  it 
was  at  any  time  in  the  past.” 

The  middle  classes  have  likewise  refused 
to  make  good  the  Marxian  prediction.  Be¬ 
tween  1851  and  1891  England’s  peculation 
increased  but  30  per  cent.,  while  the  number 
of  her  families  in  receipt  of  from  £150  to 
£1,000  annual  income  was  enlarged  by  233 
per  cent.  According  to  Mr.  Chiozza  Money, 
the  number  of  p>ersons  receiving  from  £xto 
to  £700  per  annum  in  1904  was  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  the  munber  of  families  get¬ 
ting  from  £150  to  £1,000  in  1891.  The 
population  of  Prussia  doubled  between  1854 
and  1894,  but  the  number  of  persons  obtain¬ 
ing  above  £150  annually  was  multiplied 
seven  times.  Eduard  Bernstein,  the  Revis¬ 
ionist  Socialist  from  whose  “Evolutionary 
Socialism”  (pp.  46,  sq.)  most  of  these  figures 
are  taken,  declares  that  the  other  coimtries 
of  Europe  “show  no  materially  different 
picture,”  and  that  the  members  of  the  pos¬ 
sessing  classes  are  increasing  both  abso¬ 
lutely  and  relatively. 

THE  MARXIAN  PREDICTION  JUSTIFIED 

In  the  United  States  we  have  unfortu¬ 
nately  no  definite  statistics  regarding  the 
numbers  of  p>ersons  in  receipt  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  range  of  incomes,  or  in  possession  of 
particular  amoimts  of  property.  For  our 
present  purpose  the  most  significant  availa¬ 
ble  figures  are  the  following:  Between  1875 
and  1911  the  number  of  savings-banks 
depositors  quadrupled,  while  the  population 
merely  doubled;  from  1880  to  1905  the 
wealth  of  the  country  increased  two  and 
one-half  times,  but  the  amount  of  savings- 
banks  deposits  three  and  three-quarters 
times;  the  average  size  of  farms  fell  from 
206  acres  in  1850  to  138  acres  in  1910;  and 
between  1900  and  1910  the  proportion  of 
our  agricultural  land  in  farms  of  more  than 
1,000  acres  decreased  more  than  six  and  one- 
half  per  cent.  (See  Bulletins  of  the  Census 
of  1910.) 


Although  the  wage-earners  have  shown 
no  tendency  toward  progressive  deteriora¬ 
tion,  nor  the  middle  classes  toward  pro¬ 
gressive  disappearance,  has  not  the  concen¬ 
tration  phase  of  the  Marxian  prediction 
been  justified?  “The  large  capitals  beat 
the  smaller,”  said  Marx.  Is  the  bulk  of  the 
world’s  wealth  and  capital  becoming  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  hands  of  fewer  and  fewer 
great  capitalists  and  combinations? 

Since  the  middle  classes,  the  owners  of 
medium  amounts  of  productive  property, 
are  continuously  increasing,  it  would  seem 
that  the  question  just  asked  ought  to  be 
forthwith  answered  in  the  negative.  And 
this  answer  would  be  correct  on  the  whole; 
however,  it  needs  considerable  qualifica¬ 
tion,  owing  to  the  different  conditions  and 
tendencies  in  different  parts  of  the  industrial 
field. 

In  agriculture,  as  we  saw  above,  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  away  from  instead  of  toward  con¬ 
centration.  The  large  American  farms  are 
breaking  up,  and  the  smaller  farms  are 
rapidly  increasing.  The  same  movement 
is  going  on  in  Europ>e.  From  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  citation  of  statistics  Bern¬ 
stein  concludes  that  “in  the  whole  of  West¬ 
ern  Eiux>pe  ....  the  small  and  medium 
agricultural  holding  is  increasing  every¬ 
where,  and  the  large  and  very  large  holding 
is  decreasing”  (op.  cit.,  p.  71). 

In  the  field  of  distribution  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  the  mammoth  wholesale 
concern  have  in  some  places  gained  on  the 
smaller  establishments;  yet  the  small  re¬ 
tailer  is  everywhere  increasing  faster  than 
the  population  (cf.  Sombart,  “Verein  fiir 
Sozi^  Politik,”  1899). 

In  manufactures,  the  concentration  pre¬ 
diction  has  to  some  extent  been  verified. 
The  proportion  of  the  total  product  turned 
out  by  very  large  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments,  and  by  combinations  of  many  estab¬ 
lishments  under  a  single  management,  has 
increased  in  practically  all  progressive  coun¬ 
tries.  In  the  United  States  this  process  has 
moved  faster  and  farther  than  elsewhere, 
espocially  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Every  decennial  year  since  1840,  except  two, 
has  shown  a  considerably  greater  increase 
in  the  amoimt  of  capital  than  in  the  number 
of  establishments.  Between  1904  and  1909 
the  proportion  of  the  total  output  coming 
from  establishments  having  a  product  of 
one  million  dollars’  worth  or  over  increased 
nearly  six  por  cent.,  while  the  proportion 
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turned  out  by  all  the  smaller  establishments 
suffered  a  decrease. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  note  two  mitiga¬ 
ting  circximstances.  First,  the  number  of 
the  smaller  establishments  and  the  amoimt 
of  business  done  by  them  continue  to  grow 
absolutely,  thus  showing  that  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  them  by  the  great  industries  is  still 
in  the  distant  future.  In  the  year  1909 
fifty-six  p)er  cent,  of  the  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  United  States  were  turned  out 
by  concerns  having  an  annual  output  of  less 
than  a  million  dollars’  worth.  Second,  con¬ 
centration  of  industry  is  not  the  same  as 
concentration  of  capital  ownership.  The 
joint-stock  company  has  made  p>ossible  a 
great  diffusion  of  property  titles  in  industrial 
concerns.  As  a  consequence,  the  number 
of  shareholders  in  our  railways  and  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  is  increasing  faster  than 
the  concentration  of  capital,  and  faster  than 
the  size  of  the  business  establishment  (cf. 
Streightoff,  op.  cit.,  pp.  35,  sq.). 

b.  As  Seen  by  Mr.  HUlquit 

Like  most  other  intelligent  Socialists  of 
to-day,  my  opponent  recognizes  the  exag¬ 
gerations  of  the  theory  of  concentration  as 
formulated  by  Karl  Marx.  Hence  he  says 
nothing  about  the  imp)overishment  of  the 
working  classes  or  the  disappearance  of  the 
middle  classes.  Nevertheless,  he  believes 
that  the  concentration  process  moves  stead¬ 
ily  forward  by  the  inexorable  laws  of  capi- 
tiist  evolution.  “Every  day  capital  and 
economic  power 
concentrate  in  the 
hands  of  an  ever- 
narrowing  circle  of 
industrial  and 
financial  interest- 
groups.  In  the 
United  States  we 
can  already  point 
out  a  small  number 
of  combines  and  in¬ 
dividuals  who  to¬ 
gether  control  the- 
main  sources  and  products  of  the  national 
wealth.” 

Apparently  my  opponent  has  in  mind  not 
merely  the  combination  of  many  corpora¬ 
tions  into  a  few  great  trusts,  but  the  sub¬ 
stantial  control  of  a  large  part  of  the  entire 
industrial  field  by  a  small  number  of  finan¬ 
cial  concerns,  through  such  devices  as  inter¬ 


locking  directorates  and  the  monopoly  of 
credit  accommodations.  The  magnitude 
assiuned  by  these  phenomena  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  suggests  to  him 
the  conclusion  that  a  great  industrial  and 
financial  oligarchy  will  in  the  near  future 
either  dominate  completely  the  lives  of  the 
p>eople,  or  be  overthrown  by  Socialism. 

And  yet  there  is  a  third  alternative.  The 
great  industrial  truists  have  all  been  organ¬ 
ized  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  practi^ly 
without  interference  or  regulation  by  the 
Government.  As  I  observed  in  my  last  arti¬ 
cle,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  these  com¬ 
binations  are  really  efficient  and  econom¬ 
ical.  Professor  Meade  and  Mr.  Brandeis 
think  that,  as  compared  with  concerns  of 
moderate  size,  they  are  inefficient  and 
wasteful.  In  the  opinion  of  Professor  Taus¬ 
sig,  “it  seems  certain  that  in  the  ordinary 
manufacturing  industries,  even  in  those 
where  large-scale  operations  prevail,  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  precarious  and  limited  monopoly 
can  result”  (“Principles  of  Economics,” 
ii.,  432).  All  our  available  experience  tends 
to  show  that  the  maximum  of  efficiency, 
whether  in  a  single  establishment  or  in  a 
combination  of  establishments,  is  reached 
long  before  the  concern  becomes  a  monopv- 
oly.  Our  great  trusts  have  not  been  pro¬ 
duced  merely  by  superior  efficiency.  They 
have  been  built,  at  least  in  part,  upon  many 
forms  of  special  privilege,  and  upon  preda¬ 
tory  methods  of  competition. 

To  assume  that  the  Government  is  power¬ 
less  to  check  and  destroy  these  abnormal 
combinaticHis  and 
monopolies  through 
the  abolition  of 
special  privilege 
and  the  restoration 
of  fair  methods  of 
competition,  is 
hasty  and  unwar¬ 
ranted.  The  thing 
has  never  been  seri¬ 
ously  or  intelligent¬ 
ly  attempted.  Un¬ 
less  all  present  signs 
fail,  the  right  kind  of  effort  will  be  made 
under  the  administration  of  President  Wilson. 
If  it  should  prove  futile  and  wasteful,  the 
State  will  have  to  recognize  and  encourage 
these  combinations.  It  ■v^l  have  to  regulate 
them,  even  to  the  fiixing  of  maximum  prices. 
If  this  method  should  in  turn  fail,  the 
State  can  itself  become  a  compietitor  in  that 
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part  of  the  industrial  field  occupied  by  the 
trusts. 

Not  until  all  these  devices  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tried  and  found  wanting  will  there 
be  suflBcient  reason  for  asserting  that  eco¬ 
nomic  development  leads  inevitably  to  the 
control  of  industry  by  a  few  great  combina¬ 
tions,  and  thence  to  Socialism. 

That  indirect  form  of  centralization  which 
consists  not  in  complete  ownership,  but  in 
interlocking  directorates  and  a  monopoly 
of  credit,  and  which  seems  to  enable  a  few 
powerful  groups  of  men  virtually  to  domi¬ 
nate  a  large  part  of  the  economic  life  of 
America,  is  even  more  recent  than  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  trusts.  The  assumption 
that  it  can  not  be  prevented  or  adequately 
controlled  by  action  of  government  is  even 
less  warranted  than  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 
Here,  again,  I  would  advise  my  (^ponent  to 
“wait  and  see.” 

THE  WORKERS  THEMSELVES  DO  NOT 
WANT  SOCIALISM 

The  second  factor  upon  which  Mr.  Hill- 
quit  relies  to  bring  about  the  Socialist  reor¬ 
ganization  of  industrial  and  political  society 
is  the  rapidly  increasing  power  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class.  “The  process  of  capitalist  con¬ 
centration  results  among  other  things  in 
the  elimination  of  the  independent  small 
producers  and  traders,  who  are  forced  in 
ever-increasing  numbers  into  the  state  of 
dependent  ‘salaried’  employees,  and  the 
cohorts  of  industrial  wage-earners  are  fur¬ 
ther  augmented  by  accretions  from  the 
farming  population,  whose  life  becomes 
more  and  more  precarious.” 

Now,  this  “elimination”  of  the  small  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  dealer  is  a  very  slow  and  rela¬ 
tive  process.  While  the  large  concerns  are 
encroaching  upon  the  territory  of  the 
smaller,  the  latter  are  increasing  abso¬ 
lutely.  In  the  field  of  merchandising  the 
small  dealers  are  probably  growing  quite 
as  fast  as  the  urban  population.  Moreover, 
the  displaced  small  independents  become 
receivers  of  salaries  rather  than  wages,  and 
consequently  more  closely  affiliated  with 
the  capitalist  class  than  with  the  proleta¬ 
riat. 

As  to  “accretions  from  the  farming  popu¬ 
lation,”  we  find  that  between  1900  and 
1910  the  number  of  farms  in  the  United 
States  increased  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
rural  inhabitants,  while  the  increase  in  the 


number  of  farmers  who  owned  the  land  that 
they  tilled  was  only  three  p>er  cent,  less 
than  that  rate.  Since  farming  has  never 
been  so  prosjjerous  as  in  recent  years,  the 
majority  of  those  who  abandon  the  rural 
regions  are  not  driven  to  do  so  because  life 
there  is  becoming  more  “precarious,”  but 
because  of  the  lure  of  the  city,  with  its  real 
or  fancied  opportunities. 

With  regard  to  the  magnitude  and  growth 
of  the  laloring  class  in  America,  we  have 
unfortunately  no  definite  or  satisfactory 
statistics.  While  our  wage-earners  and 
salary  receivers  combined  undeniably  con¬ 
stitute  a  majority  of  all  the  persons  engaged 
in  gainful  occup>ations,  they  are  not  a  very 
large  majority.  In  all  probability  they  do 
not  aggregate  more  than  seven-tenths. 
Were  all  the  voters  among  them  to  unite  at 
the  ballot-box  they  could  imdoubtedly  in¬ 
troduce,  for  the  moment  at  least,  a  regime 
of  Socialism. 

But  there  is  no  likelihood  that  they  would 
all  thus  unite.  A  considerable  section  of 
them  can  never  be  convinced  that  Socialism 
is  feasible;  another  large  section  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  oppose  the  project  on  religious  and 
moral  grounds;  a  third  numerous  group  hope 
to  become  indep>endent  business  men  under 
the  present  system;  while  a  fourth  section, 
including  the  majority  of  those  who  receive 
salaries  rather  than  wages,  will  never  believe 
that  Socialism,  even  if  practicable,  would 
be  economically  and  otherwise  better  for 
them  than  the  conditions  and  advantages 
that  they  enjoy  under  the  present  regime. 

Although  it  is  probably  true  that  the 
laboring  class  in  the  wide  sense  here  defined 
is  increasing  faster  than  the  indep>endent 
farming  and  business  classes,  this  increase 
will  probably  be  more  than  neutralized  by 
the  improvements  in  their  condition  that 
are  certain  to  come  through  social  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  through  participation  in  the  own¬ 
ership  of  productive  propierty. 

Even  in  the  more  moderate  statement  of 
my  oppxinent,  therefore,  the  reasons  for  an 
irresistible  “trend  toward  Socialism”  are 
neither  clear  nor  convincing. 

AN  APRIORISTIC  AND  FATALISTIC  PHILOSOPHY 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Engels  that  the  two 
main  doctrines  of  the  Marxian  social  philos¬ 
ophy,  economic  determinism  and  surplus 
value,  had  converted  Socialism  from  a 
utopia  into  a  science.  The  average  Socialist 
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never  wearies  of  assuring  us  that  his  be¬ 
loved  system  is  founded  upon  the  inexorable 
conclusions  of  science,  not  upon  mere  uto¬ 
pian  aspirations. 

In  truth,  this  so-called  scientific  basis, 
this  philosophy  that  we  have  been  examin¬ 
ing,  is  not  scientific  at  all.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  an  a  priori  concoction;  for  it  is  the 
product  of  a  misuse  of  the  deductive 
method,  an  a  priori  theory  of  reality,  and  a 
partial  analysis  of .  exjjerience.  It  repre¬ 
sents  an  ingenious  but  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  force  the  facts  of  economic  and  social 
life  into  the  Procrustean  bed  of  a  priori  the¬ 
ory.  We  must  remember  that  its  elabo- 
rator,  Marx,  was  a  student  of  philosophy,  a 
disciple  of  Hegel,  before  he  became  a  So- 
cialist.  His  method  always  remained  that 
of  the  metaphysician  rather  than  the  scien¬ 
tist.  Professor  Simkhovitch  calls  him  a 
“nineteenth-century  materialist  in  the  garb 
of  a  thirteenth-century  schoolman.”  If  he 
had  said  a  “fifteenth-century  schoolman” 
he  would  have  been  more  accurate  and  sug¬ 
gestive;  for  the  subtleties  in  which  Marx  so 
often  indulges  call  to  mind  scholasticism  in 
its  decadence. 

Marx’s  bad  use  of  the  deductive  method 
is  well  illustrated  in  his  discussion  of  value 
and  surplus  value.  By  arbitrarily  elimina¬ 
ting  the  factors  of  utility  and  scarcity,  he 
rigorously  concludes  that  the  one  element 
common  to  all  commodities  in  exchange 
is  labor,  and  therefore  that  labor  is  the  sole 
determinant  of  value.  By  reasoning  logic¬ 
ally  from  this  false  premise,  he  concludes 
that  capital  contributes  to  the  product  only 
sufficient  value  to  reproduce  itself.  His 
discussion  of  these  subjects  and  of  many 
others  gives  the  impression  of  a  man  dealing 
with  a  world  of  abstractions,  a  world  made 
to  order,  not  the  actual  world  of  industry 
that  we  know. 

His  a  priori  theory  of  reality  and  his  inade- 

REBUTTAL  BY 


ON  THE  whole,  my  opponent’s  reply  is 
stronger  in  admissions  than  in  de¬ 
nials.  The  main  foundations  of  the 
Marxian  philosophy,  as  I  have  outlined  it, 
consist  of  the  E^nomic  Interpretation  of 
History,  the  Class-Struggle  doctrine,  and 
the  theory  of  Surplus  Value.  Let  us  see  how 
my  opponent  deals  with  these  propositions. 


quate  analysis  of  concrete  fact  are  evident 
in  the  theories  of  economic  determinism  and 
the  class  struggle.  A  priori  he  held  to  the 
Hegelian  doctrine  of  social  evolution  through 
the  clash  of  contradictory  elements  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  final  and  absolute  synthesis; 
observation  led  him  to  an  exaggerated  no¬ 
tion  of  the  class  struggle;  therefore,  he 
seems  to  have  concluded,  the  final  synthesis 
is  Socialism,  and  Socialism  is  inevitable. 
A  priori  he  believed  that  all  that  exists  is 
matter;  observation  assured  him  that  the 
economic  factor  is  extremely  important  in 
social  life;  therefore,  he  seems  to  have 
concluded,  economico-material  forces  ulti¬ 
mately  and  necessarily  dominate  and  deter¬ 
mine  all  social  processes,  ideas,  and  institu¬ 
tions. 

Because  of  its  a  priori  materialism  the 
Socialist  philosophy  is  fatalistic.  As  ex¬ 
pounded  by  practically  all  its  prominent 
advocates,  it  makes  the  economic  element 
the  finally  original  and  decisive  element  in 
social  life,  and  excludes  the  reality  of  spirit. 
It  does  not  attribute  our  economic  evils  to 
a  “faulty”  arrangement  of  society,  but  to 
the  inexorable  operation  of  economic  forces 
and  economic  evolution.  In  the  mind  and 
imagination  of  the  thoroughgoing  scientific 
Socialist,  the  social  evolutionary  process 
seems  to  be  a  huge  and  unrelenting  me¬ 
chanical  movement  w'hich  can  not  be 
checked  by  any  mere  action  of  human  be¬ 
ings.  Hence  he  refuses  to  become  discour¬ 
aged  when  the  term  that  he  sometimes  sets 
for  the  arrival  of  Socialism  has  gone  by,  or 
when  his  prophecies  concerning  the  trend 
of  industrial  forces  are  falsified  by  the  logic 
of  events.  He  blithely  replies  that  he  was 
mistaken  as  to  the  exact  time,  but  that  he  is 
quite  certain  of  the  inevitable  outcome. 

Faith,  not  science,  is  the  soul  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  philosophy;  but  it  is  faith  suspended 
in  the  vacant  air. 


MR.  HILLQUIT 

Dr.  Ryan  recognizes  that  economic  con¬ 
ditions  “exercise  a  large  influence  upon 
social  life,  ideas,  institutions,  and  developn 
ment”;  that  “almost  all  our  political  prob¬ 
lems  and  activities  are  entirely  or  funda¬ 
mentally  economic,”  and  that  “even  ethical 
notions  of  men  vary  considerably  according 
to  their  industrial  interests.”  He  claims, 
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however,  that  the  Marxian  Socialist  “mag¬ 
nifies  the  r61e  of  the  economic  factor  be¬ 
yond  all  plausibility.”  This  criticism  would 
be  vastly  more  illuminating  if  he  would  or 
could  inform  us  at  what  point  the  economic 
factor  loses  its  efficacy  as  a  propelling  cause 
in  social  development. 

It  is  true  that  he  condemns  the  efforts  of 
Achille  Loria  and  Karl  Kautsky  to  analyze 
the  economic  factors  which  in  their  opinion 
led  to  the  origin  and  determined  the  growth  of 
the  Christian  religion  as  extravagant  and  fan¬ 
tastic,  and  that  he  characterizes  the  alleged 
inclinations  of  “so  many”  Socialists  to  re¬ 
duce  all  vice  and  crime  to  economic  causes 
as  crude  and  superficial;  but  these  adjec¬ 
tives  come  more  properly  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  rhetoric  than  the  category  of  proof. 

THE  “limited”  class  STRUGGLE 

With  similar  candor  Dr.  Ryan  admits 
that  “class  divisions  based  upon  divergent 
economic  interests  are  an  indisputable  fact.” 
He  even  concedes  that  “there  exists  ‘a  cer¬ 
tain  sort  of’  class  struggle  between  a  large 
section  of  the  wage-earners  and  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  capitalists,”  and  goes  so  far  as  to 
accept  the  purely  Socialist  view  that  the 
average  member  of  the  legislature  repre¬ 
sents  the  economic  interests  of  the  class 
with  which  he  is  most  closely  affiliated,  and 
to  indorse  the  practical  Socialist  conclusion 
that  each  class  (consequently  also  the  work¬ 
ing  class)  must  have  “its  own  representa¬ 
tives  in  every  legislature.” 

What  remains  of  his  opposition  to  the 
Marxian  view  of  the  class  struggle  seems 
to  me  to  be  based 
partly  on  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of 
that  view  and 
partly  on  a  faulty 
estimate  of  the  so¬ 
cial  forces  at  work 
in  modern  so¬ 
ciety. 

S^ialists  do  not  attempt  to  reduce  the 
number  of  existing  economic  classes  to  two, 
as  erroneously  assumed  by  Dr.  Ryan.  The 
existence  of  “numerous  economic-interest 
I  groups  between  and  alongside  of  capitalists 
I  and  wage-workers”  was  specifically  pointed 

out  by  me  in  the  main  paper  on  tffis  sub- 
1  ject.  What  the  Socialists,  however,  do 

claim,  is  that  the  two  last-mentioned  class- 
i  es  are  the  most  important  factors  in  mod- 
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em  society,  and  that  the  conflict  between 
them  constitutes  the  dominant  issue  in 
modem  society  and  tends  to  determine  the 
\iltimate  alignment  of  all  other  classes. 

But  Dr.  Ryan  assures  us  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  “genuine  class  struggle”  would  al¬ 
ways  be  wanting,  for  the  reason  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  wage-workers  “would 
refuse,  and  do  refuse,  to  become  involved.” 
In  reply  to  this  I  take  the  liberty  of  remind¬ 
ing  him  that  the  class  struggle  is  not  a  polite 
social  function.  It  issues  no  invitations  and 
accepts  no  declinations.  The  “class  strug¬ 
gle,”  in  the  Marxian  interpretation  of  the 
term,  does  not  necessarily  involve  overt, 
conscious,  or  violent  conflicts — it  signifies 
an  antagonism  of  economic  interests,  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  inexorable  conditions  of  capi¬ 
talist  production  and  not  by  the  will  or  dis- 
p>osition  of  individuals;  and  in  this,  the 
only  true  sense  of  the  term,  every  wage¬ 
worker  is  already  deeply  involved  in  the 
class  struggle. 

Dr.  Ryan’s  assertion  that  the  class -divi¬ 
sions  in  the  United  States  “do  not  yield 
material  for  a  class  struggle  of  any  great 
importance”  must  be  taken  to  mean  that 
the  majority  of  the  population  are  econom¬ 
ically  interested  in  upholding  the  present 
system  of  private  Capitalism,  and  would 
therefore  oppose  the  Socialist  plan  of  coop¬ 
erative  production.  In  support  of  this  con¬ 
tention  he  quotes  Mr.  Streightoff,  who  is 
alleged  to  have  made  the  discovery  that 
“about  twenty-four  million  individuals  in 
the  United  States  possess  some  income¬ 
bearing  property  other  than  government  and 
corporation  securities.”  Mr.  Streightoff 
himself  does  not 
make  his  claim 
quite  so  strong. 
He  says: 

“There  are  prob¬ 
ably  nine  millions 
of  individuals  re¬ 
ceiving  some  re¬ 
turns  on  savings 
accounts,  and  upward  of  five  millions  in¬ 
directly  obtaining  profit  from  participating 
life-insurance  policies.  About  five  million 
persons  possess  agricultural  land  and  p>er- 
haps  as  many  more  hold  residential  real 
estate.” 

Mr.  Streightoff’s  figures  are  somewhat 
exaggerated  and  misleading.  According  to 
the  census  returns  of  1900  only  3,653,323 
farmers  owned  all  or  part  of  their  land,  and 
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the  estimate  of  five  million  owners  of  resi¬ 
dential  real  estate  is  quite  arbitrary.  More¬ 
over,  a  considerable  portion  of  farm  own¬ 
ers  probably  appear  again  as  owners  of 
“residential”  real  estate,  and  the  p>ossessors 
of  the  two  classes  of  property  undoubtedly 
comprise  a  large 
part  of  the  sa\'ings-  jj- 

ba^  depositors  ABOUT  23.75( 
and  f)ohcy-noldcrs. 

Mr.  Streightoff  MAY  BE  REGA 
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terse  and  telling  -  .  - 

sentence:  “To  at¬ 
tempt  to  estimate  the  distribution  of  in¬ 
come  from  property  would  be  absurd.” 

But  Dr.  Ryan  takes  the  estimates  as 
proven  truths,  adds  the  full  figures,  elevates 
every  individual  who  chances  to  have  a  dol¬ 
lar  in  a  savings-bank  or  to  carry  a  small  in¬ 
surance  policy  to  the  rank  of  an  owner  of 
“income-bearing”  property,  and  with  one 
bold  stroke  of  the  pen  creates  twenty-four 
million  property-holders  outside  of  the  un¬ 
counted  millions  who  possess  govenunent 
securities  and  securities  of  corporations.  If 
our  population  were  so  overwhelmingly 
capitalistic  as  these  figures  would  indicate, 
this  country  would  indeed  offer  little  room 
for  class  struggles. 

But  what  are  the  facts? 

According  to  the  census  of  1900  the  total 
number  of  persons,  ten  years  old  and  over, 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  the  United 
States  was  a  little  over  29,000,000. 

Of  the  p>ersons  engaged  in  mam^acture 
S.373>io8  were  classified  as  “wage-earners,” 
while  708,738  were  designated  as  proprietors 
and  firm  members.  According  to  the  Re¬ 
port  on  Manufactures  of  1909, 63.2  pier  cent, 
of  the  manufacturing  establisbrnents  pro¬ 
duced  less  than  $20,000  pier  annum,  while 
the  remaining  36.8  pier  cent,  produced  upi- 
ward  of  $20,000.  Let  us  classify  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  former  as  “small  producers” 
or  “middle-class”  manufacturers  and  those 
of  the  latter  as  “large  producers”  or  capital¬ 
ists.  On  this  basis  we  obtain  approximately 
254,810  capitalists  and  447,928  members  of 
the  middle  class  in  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries. 

For  the  10472,011  piersons  enumerated 
under  the  two  heads  of  “Domestic  and  Per¬ 


sonal  Service”  and  “Trade  and  Transpiorta- 
tion”  the  census  does  not  give  a  similar 
division  by  classes,  but  the  sub-enumera¬ 
tions  of  specific  occupations  furnish  a  toler¬ 
ably  reliable  guide  to  the  economic  status 
of  the  piersons  engaged  in  them. 

Thus  we  may 
■■■  ■  consider  as  capi- 
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we  may  relegate  all 
small  indepiendent  business  men,  such  as 
barbers;  hotel,  restaurant,  boarding-house, 
livery-stable  and  saloon  keepiers;  retail 
merchants;  “hucksters  and  pikers,”  and 
even  imdertakers;  also  all  individuals  en¬ 
gaged  in  professional  and  semi-professional 
service,  including  free  practitioners,  clerks, 
bookkeepiers,  foremen,  commercial  travelers, 
agents,  soldiers,  piolicemen,  and  house- 
keepiers. 

The  column  of  “wage-earners”  will  be 
made  up  exclusively  of  hhi^  manual  laborers. 

The  agricultural  p>opulation  consisted  of 
10,410,877  p)ersons.  Of  these  about  4,530,- 
000  were  “farm  hands”  or  other  hired  labor¬ 
ers,  while  the  remainder  consisted  of  “farm 
op)erators.”  Only  527,637  farms  had  an 
area  of  260  acres  or  more.  We  will  assume 
that  each  of  these  farms  had  a  separate 
owner,  and  will  consider  such  big-farm  own- 
'ers  as  agricultural  capitalists,  classifying 
the  owners  or  cultivators  of  the  smaller- 
sized  farms  with  the  all-embracing  “mid¬ 
dle  class.” 

On  this  basb  we  reach  the  following  class 
division  of  the  active  American  p>opulation: 

Capitalists: 

Manufacturing  and  Mechanical .  .  .  254,810 

Trade  and  Transportation  ....  189,675 

Fanners .  527,637 


Middle  Class: 

Manufacturing  and  Mechanical 
Trade  and  Tran^rtation 
D(Mnestic  and  Personal  Service 
Professional  Service  (all)  .  . 
Fanners . 


447,928 

2,242,397 

790,834 

1,258,538 

5,880,877 


10,620,574 
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Wage-Earners: 

Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  .  .  .  5,373,108 

Trade  and  Tran^rtation  ....  2,334,893 

Domestic  and  Personal  Service  .  .  .  4,789,823 

Farm  Laborers . 4,530,000 


Total . 17,037,823 


To  complete  our  calculations  we  must 
add  the  “unemployed”  of  both  classes,  cap¬ 
italists  and  wage-workers.  To  be  generous 
with  the  former  we  will  assume  that  one- 
third  of  their  total  number  follow  the  sole 
and  exclusive  vocation  of  being  idle,  while 
two-thirds  are  engaged  in  some  “gainful” 
occupation — thus  adding  another  500,000, 
in  rotmd  figures,  to  their  numbers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  wage-earners 
enumerated  in  the  census  is  basi^  on  the 
“average”  actually  employed  on  specified 
days,  and  does  not  take  into  account  the 
workers  tempwrarily  or  permanently  with¬ 
out  jobs.  Since  the  number  of  persons  un¬ 
employed  during  some  time  of  the  year 
amounted,  according  to  the  same  census, 
to  no  less  than  6,468,964,  it  is  safe  to  add 
an  average  of  1,500,000  to  the  column  of 
wage-workers. 

Thus  the  total  number  of  American  cap¬ 
italists  does  not  exceed  in  round  niunbers 
1,500,000;  that  of  the  “middle  classes”  may 
reach  about  10,500,000,  while  the  number 
of  wage-workers  must  be  conservatively  es¬ 
timated  at  about  18,500,000. 

TWENTY-THREE  MILUON  POSSIBLE 
SOCIALISTS 

Of  the  30,500,000  persons  figuring  in  our 
estimate,  only  1,500,000  are  unquestioned 
beneficiaries  of  the  capitalist  system  and  in¬ 
terested  in  its  continuation;  18,500,000  are 
its  victims  and  economically  interested  in 
its  abrogation.  Of  the  remaining  10,500,000 
persons,  designated  as  the  middle  class  or 
classes,  the  majority  are  in  revolt  against 
the  existing  system.  More  than  a  third  of 
the  American  farmers  are  mere  tenants, 
whose  lot  is  often  worse  than  that  of  the 
wage-worker,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
farm-owners  are  exploited  by  the  mort¬ 
gagees,  railroad  companies,  and  other  cap- 
itahst  agencies  almost  as  much  as  the  wage¬ 
worker.  The  professional  men  and  “sala¬ 
ried”  employees  likewise  feel  the  burdens  of 
economic  pressure  weighing  on  them  ever 
more  heavily  under  Capitalism.  It  is  safe 
to  assert  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  per¬ 
sons  embraced  within  the  general  category 


of  the  “middle  classes”  are  justly  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  their  conditions. 

Adding  these  to  the  number  of  the  wage¬ 
workers,  we  obtain  about  23,750,000  per¬ 
sons,  or  about  78%  of  the  entire  active 
population,  who  are  materially  interested  in 
a  change  of  the  present  economic  order  and 
may  be  regarded  as  possible  candidates  for 
enlistment  in  the  Socialist  movement. 

Dr.  Ryan  admits  that  the  economic  de¬ 
pendents  constitute  a  large  majority  of  the 
piopulation  and  have  it  within  their  piower 
to  bring  about  a  “rhgime  of  Socialism”  by 
united  action;  but  he  consoles  himself  with 
the  placid  assumption  that  they  would  not 
make  use  of  that  power,  for -various  reasons. 
The  assiunption  is  quite  imwarranted  in  view 
of  the  steady  and  rapid  growth  of  Sodalism 
and  other  radical  economic  movements  in 
all  advanced  countries  of  the  world. 

THE  “mystifying”  SURPLUS  VALUE 

Toward  the  Marxian  theory  of  Surplus 
Value  Dr.  Ryan  b  less  conciliatory  than  to¬ 
ward  the  doctrines  of  Economic  Determinism 
and  of  the  Class  Struggle.  He  dismisses  it 
summarily  as  “a  pedantic  and  mystifying  for¬ 
mulation  of  things  that  are  either  obxious, 
improvable,  imimportant,  or  untrue.” 

Dr.  Ryan’s  own  theory  of  the  origin  of 
wealth  b  stated  in  the  following  terse  sen¬ 
tence:  “Since  the  product  would  not  come 
into  exbtence  at  ail  if  either  capital  or  labor 
were  wanting,  and  since  every  part  of  it  is 
due  in  some  degree  to  the  action  of  both, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  determine  how 
much  of  the  pr^uct  b  specifically  attribu¬ 
table  to  either  factor.”  Let  us  examine 
thb  seemingly  plausible  statement. 

Every  modem  commodity  or  “product” 
b  created  by  the  concurrence  of  three  fac¬ 
tors — raw  material,  machinery,  and  human 
labor.  It  b  the  first  two  factors  which  my 
opponent  comprehends  under  the  term 
“capital.”  Now  raw  material  and  machin¬ 
ery  are  themselves  “products”  created  by 
the  application  of  labor  to  objects  found  m 
a  “raw”  or  “natural”  state  in  or  on  the 
earth,  and  in  the  last  analysb  every  com¬ 
modity  thus  owes  its  existence  to  the  free 
gifts  of  nature  plus  various  succeeding  proc¬ 
esses  of  human  labor,  manual  or  mental. 
If  by  hb  assertion  that  capital  and  labor 
are  equally  required  for  creating  the  prod¬ 
uct  Dr.  Ryan  merely  intends  to  say  that 
under  the  present  system  the  capitalbts 
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have  monopolized  the  resources  of  the  earth 
in  their  original  or  “raw”  form  as  well  as  in 
the  more  perfected  form  of  modern  machin¬ 
ery,  and  that  labor  is  helpless  without  that 
monopolized  “raw” 
material  and  ma¬ 
chinery  and  must 
yield  part  of  its 
fruit  for  their  use, 
he  states  what  is 
truly  “obvious;” 
and  if  he  means  to 
imply  that  there 
exists  some  mys¬ 
terious  active  fac¬ 
tor  in  production 
known  as  “capital,” 
and  independent 
!  of  natural  resources 
I  and  instruments  of  work,  he  states  what  is 
obviously  “untrue.” 

It  is  not  claimed  that  Marx  discovered 
the  very  patent  fact  that  the  capitalist’s 
ownership  of  the  instruments  of  production 
enables  him  to  exploit  the  worker.  It  is 
the  formulation  of  the  mode  and  process  of 
such  exploitation  which  constitutes  Marx’s 
politico-economic  discover}'  known  as  the 
theoiy'  of  “surplus  value.” 

Dr.  Ryan  takes  exception  to  the  part  of 
the  surplus-value  theory  which  holds  that 
wages  are  determined  by  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  the  worker  in  conformity  with  his 
established  standard  of  life,  on  the  ground 
that  such  standard  is  quite  “elastic  and 
relative.”  So  it  is,  and  so  is  practically 
every  other  social  standard.  The  Socialists 
are  the  first  to  recognize  this  undeniable 
truth,  hence  their  constant  efforts  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  workers’  life.  But 
apart  from  the  slight  and  slow'  oscillations, 
the  “established  standard  of  life”  of  a  speci¬ 
fied  class  of  people  is  a  tolerably  concrete 
and  measurable  factor,  as  we  will  readily 
perceive  by  a  comparison  of  the  lives  and 
requirements  of  the  American  mechanic  and 
the  Chinese  laborer.  And  it  is  quite  as  un¬ 
profitable  in  this  connection  to  speculate 
whether  wages  first  determined  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  life  or  vice  versa,  as  it  is  to  try  to 
establish  the  chronological  priority  between 
the  hen  and  the  egg. 

OUTSIDE  OF  THE  ISSUE 

The  Economic  Interpretation  of  History, 
the  doctrine  of  Class  Struggle,  and  the  the¬ 


ory  of- Surplus  Value  thus  constitute  the 
main  features  of  the  Marxian  philosophy 
and  are  generally  accepted  by  all  its  ad¬ 
herents.  But  within  the  ranks  of  the  Marx¬ 
ists  themselves 
there  have  recently 
developed  two  di¬ 
vergent  schools  of 
thought.  The  older 
school  of  “ortho¬ 
dox”  Marxians  has 
for  its  spiritual 
head  the  well- 
known  Socialist 
writer  Karl  Kaut- 
sky,  while  the  newer 
school  or  “rex'ision- 
ist  ”  or  “neo”-Marx- 
ian  is  represented 
principally  by  the  Socialist  member  of  the 
German  Reichstag,  Eduard  Bernstein.  The 
controversy  between  the  two  contending 
schools  turns,  among  other  things,  on  the 
merits  and  interpretation  of  a  brief  passage 
from  Marx’s  “Capital,”  which  reads  sub¬ 
stantially  as  follow's: 

“Along  with  the  constantly  diminishing 
number  of  the  magnates  of  capital  who 
monopolize  all  advantages  of  this  transfor¬ 
mation  (the  economic  development  of  cap>- 
italism),  grows  the  mass  of  misery,  oppres¬ 
sion,  slaver}’,  degradation  and  exploitation 
of  the  workers;  but  with  it  also  grows  the 
revolt  of  the  working  class,  a  class  always 
increasing  in  numbers,  and  disciplined, 
united  and  organized  by  the  mechanism  of 
the  process  of  capitalist  production  itself. 
.  .  .  .  Centralization  of  the  means  of 

‘  production  and  socialization  of  labor  at  last 
reach  a  point  where  they  become  incom¬ 
patible  with  their  capitalist  shell,  which  is 
burst  asunder.” 

The  “revisionist”  Socialists  deny  that  the 
general  condition  of  the  working  classes 
shows  a  tendency  toward  progressive  de¬ 
terioration;  they  maintain  that  the  wage- 
w'orkers  are  not  increasing  in  numbers  as 
fast  as  Marx  predicted;  that  they  do  not 
absorb  the  “middle  classes,”  and  that  the 
latter  have  lately  taken  a  new  lease  of  life  by 
changing  their  economic  form  and  function — 
disappearing  as  indepiendent  small  business 
men,  but  reappearing  as  stockholders  and 
officers  of  large  corporations.  The  “revision¬ 
ists”  finally  deny  the  alleged  tendency  of  cap¬ 
ital  to  concentrate  in  the  hands  of  a  “con¬ 
stantly  diminishing”  number  of  individuals. 


THE  MARXIAN  SOCIALISTS 
CLAIM  THAT  THE  WORKER’S 
SHARE  IN  THE  TOTAL  PROD¬ 
UCT  IS  STEADILY  DIMINISHING, 
AND  THAT  HIS  SUBSISTENCE 
GROWS  EVER  MORE  PRECARI¬ 
OUS. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  orthodox  l&arx-  ment  of  the  Socialist  philosophy  for  the 
ians,  while  they  are  ready  to  admit  an  ab-  reason  that  it  is  a  big  and  complex  sub¬ 
solute  process  of  improvement  in  the  lot  of  ject  which  can  not  be  conveniently  or  ade- 
the  worker,  claim  that  his  condition  is  one  quately  discussed  in  the  columns  of  a  popu- 
of  relative  social  and  economic  deteriora-  lar  magazine,  and  for  the  still  stronger  rea¬ 
ction,  that  his  share  in  the  total  product  is  son  that  the  subject  is  entirely  foreign  to 
steadily  diminishing,  and  that  his  subsist-  the  present  debate.  The  controversy  be- 
ence  grows  ever  more  precarious.  They  tween  the  “revisionist”  and  “orth^ox” 
maintain  that  the  progressive  process  of  Marxians  is  an  internal  affair  of  the  Social- 
transformation  of  the  middle  classes  from  ist  movement.  Its  determination  may  in¬ 
independent  producers  or  traders  into  sal-  fluence  the  Socialist  tactics  and  methods, 
aried  employees  tends  to  alienate  them  but  it  does  not  affect  the  general  Socialist 
more  and  more  from  the  capitalist  class  and  viewpoint  or  the  ultimate  aim  and  objects 
to  couple  their  fortunes  with  those  of  the  of  the  movement. 

wage-earning  classes,  thus  substantially  The  best  proof  of  this  assertion  is  the 
justifying  Marx’s  prediction.  And  finally  fact  that  Eduard  Bernstein,  whom  Dr.  Ryan 
they  contend  that  while  the  predicted  con-  cites  as  his  principal  authority,  is  and  re-  ' 
centration  of  capital  has  not  been  material-  mains  an  active  and  militant  Socialist.  If 
ized  in  the  shape  of  an  ever-decreasing  num-  the  facts  and  figures  so  elaborately  com¬ 
ber  of  wealthy  individuals,  it  has  been  bril-  piled  by  Dr.  Ryan  on  the  subject  above  in- 
liantly  fulfilled  through  the  concentration  dicated  be  sustained,  they  support  the  posi- 
and  control  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  tion  of  the  “revisionist”  Socialist,  Eduard 
powerful  modern  trusts  and  business  com-  Bernstein;  if  they  be  disproved,  the  posi- 
bines.  tion  of  the  “orthodox”  Socialist,  Karl  Kaut- 

Personally,  I  am  inclined  toward  the  “or-  sky,  is  vindicated;  but  in  no  event  do  they 
thodox”  view,  but  I  purposely  omitted  the  offer  any  solace  or  comfort  to  the  anti-So- 
controversy  from  my  introductory  state-  cialist,  John  A.  Ryan. 


REJOINDER  BY  DR.  RYAN 

IN  HIS  rebuttal  my  opponent  declares  that  form  of  society  that  could  be  devised. 
I  have  not  specifically  supported  my  con-  In  connection  with  the  first  of  these 
tention  that  the  Marxian  philosophy  ex-  points  I  would  call  attention  to  the  brief 
aggerates  the  social  importance  of  economic  but  convincing  refutation  of  Engels’s  ex¬ 
factors.  Such  sfjecific  proof  could  not  be  planation  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 
given,  owing  to  lack  of  space,  and  need  not  and  of  Calvinism,  given  on  pages  34-41 
be  given,  inasmuch  as  the  subject  will  come  of  Professor  Simkhovitch’s  recent  work, 
up  again  in  the  articles  on  morality  and  re-  “Marxism  versus  Socialism.” 
ligion.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  mere 

statement  of  Kautsky’s  theory  of  the  de-  the  outlook  for  a  genuine  class  con- 
velopment  of  Christianity,  and  the  theory  flict 

that  all  vice,  crime,  and  sin  are  due  to 

economic  causes,  was  a  suflicient  refutation  I  am  reminded  by  my  opponent  that  the 
of  these  extraordinary  views.  class  struggle  “is  not  a  polite  social  func- 

Here  I  shall  simply  call  attention  to  two  tion . but  an  antagonism  of  economic 

important  and  incontestable  facts:  interests,  created  by  the  inexorable  condi- 

First,  the  authentic  documents  which  de-  tions  of  capitalist  production.”  But  the  an- 
scribe  the  rise  of  Christianity  show’  no  trace  tagonism  between  the  buyers  and  sellers  of 
of  an  industrial  or  social  reform  move-  labor-p)ower  no  more  implies  a  struggle  for 
ment;  and,  second,  the  most  typical  and  the  overthrow  of  the  wage  system  than  the 
widespread  \ices,  crimes,  and  sins,  such  as  similar  antagonism  between  the  buyers  and 
intemperance,  unchastity,  lying,  calumny,  sellers  of  goods  means  a  contest  to  abolish 
indolence,  revenge,  violence,  and  greed,  the  system  of  economic  exchange.  In  the 
permeate  all  classes  in  approximately  the  American  trade-union  movement  the  ma- 
same  degree,  and  would  continue  in  any  jority  are  quite  well  aware  of  the  antago- 
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nism  of  interests  existing  between  themselves 
and  their  employers,  but  they  are  contend¬ 
ing  for  higher  wages  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  in  their  economic  condition,  not  for 
the  destruction  of  Capitalism.  Should  this 
contest  for  better  conditions  within  the 
present  order  continue  to  be  successful, 
they  may  refrain  forever  from  making  the 
conflict  so  intense  or  carrying  it  so  far  as 
Mr.  Hillquit  assumes  and  hopes. 

The  inference  that  the  class  struggle  must 
go  to  this  extreme  is  not  warranted  by  the 
mere  fact  of  interest  antagonisms.  Both 
parties  may  find  that  they  have  a  common 
interest  in  maintaining  the  present  system, 
just  as  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  goods  real¬ 
ize  that  exchange  is  better  than  independent 
and  isolated  production.  Mv  opponent’s 
forecast  of  a  class  struggle  for  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Capitalism  is  based,  not  upon  ten¬ 
dencies  experimentally  evident  in  contem- 
porar>-  industrj’,  but  upon  an  apocaljptic 
theory  of  those  tendencies.  It  is  a  lingering 
echo  of  that  Marxian  aprioristic  fatalism  and 
utopianism  which  had  a  vision  of  economic 
determinism  leading  inevitably  to  concen¬ 
tration  of  capital,  impoverishment  of  labor, 
social  revolution,  and  final  reconciliation  of 
the  warring  elements  in  the  golden  age  of 
Socialism. 

INDUSTRIAL  WAGE-EARNERS  ONLY  34 
PER  CENT. 

Turning  from  theory  to  statistics,  Mr. 
Hillquit  questions  Professor  Streightoff’s 
and  my  own  estimates  of  the  number  of 
persons  who  own 
income-bearing 
property  in  the 
United  States. 

While  he  p>oints  out 
that  the  census  of 
1900  reported  only 
3.653.823  farmers 
(in  1910  the  number 
was  3,948,722)  as 
owning  all  or  a  part 
of  their  farms,  he 
fails  to  note  that 
the  census  covers  only  farmers,  farm  opera¬ 
tors,  not  farm  owners. 

It  reports  only  those  owners  who  are  also 
cultivators,  paying  no  attention  to  those 
rural  proprietors  who  are  not  themselves  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming.  According  to  the  same 
census,  there  were  more  than  two  million 


tenant  farmers.  Now  it  is  entirely  prob¬ 
able  that  the  majority  of  the  owners  of  the 
rented  farms  were  not  themselves  farm 
operators,  and  therefore  do  not  appear  in 
the  census  figures.  When  these  are  added 
to  the  3,948,722  cultivating  owners  (census 
of  1910)  the  sum  will  undoubtedly  reach 
5,000,000.  Moreover,  this  number  omits 
entirely  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  own¬ 
ers  of  rural  land  which  has  not  yet  been 
brought  under  the  plow. 

If  my  opponent’s  objections  to  the  other 
items  in  Professor  Streightoff’s  estimates 
have  no  sounder  basis  than  the  one  just  ex¬ 
amined,  they  may  be  summarily  set  aside. 
That  many  owners  appear  more  than  once 
in  the  different  totals  I  have  already  ad¬ 
mitted;  but  I  insist  that  when  all  rea¬ 
sonable  deductions  on  this  account  are 
made  from  the  grand  total  of  24,000,000, 
and  when  the  remainder  is  increased  by 
the  “uncounted  millions  who  possess  gov¬ 
ernment  securities  and  the  securities  of  cor¬ 
porations,”  the  final  result  may  be  put 
quite  conservatively  at  22,000,000.  This 
is  a  majority  of  the  persons  in  the  United 
States  whose  age  was  twenty  years  and  over 
in  1910.  It  w’ill  stand  as  a  reasonable  es¬ 
timate  until  it  is  overthrown  by  specific 
statistics  and  arguments. 

Mr.  Hillquit  submits  an  analysis  of  the 
census  report  of  1900  on  “Occupations,” 
from  which  he  deduces  the  following  con¬ 
clusions: 


Capitalists . i,Soo,ocx> 

Members  of  Middle  Classes  ....  10,500,000 
Wage-Earners . .  18,500,000 


To  these  esti¬ 
mates  I  would  take 
only  a  single  excep¬ 
tion.  Of  the  four 
and  one-half  million 
farm  laborers  in  the 
census  tables, 
2,366,313  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  “mem¬ 
bers  of  family” 
(“Occupations,”  p. 
xxiii).  At  least  one 
million  of  these  are  surely  more  akin  to  the 
middle  classes  in  ideas  and  condition  than 
to  the  wage-earners.  When  we  transfer 
them  to  the  former  division,  w’e  have 
11,500,000  members  of  middle  classes,  and 
17,500,000  in  the  wage-earning  class. 

Probably  the  most  painstaking  attempt 


THE  ECONOMIC  GRIEVANCES 
OF  THE  FARMING.  SALARIED. 
AND  PROFESSIONAL  CLASSES 
MEAN  NOTHING  MORE  THAN 
A  NEED  AND  A  DEMAND  FOR 
REFORMS. 
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to  discover  from  the  census  tables  the  rela¬ 
tive  strength  of  the  different  economic 
classes  is  seen  in  two  articles  by  Isaac  A. 
Hourwich  in  Volume  XIX  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Political  Economy.  The  writer  is, 
I  believe,  a  Socialist.  According  to  his  com¬ 
putations,  the  total  number  of  wage-earners 
is  a  little  less  than  sixteen  million  (p.  205), 
or  a  little  more  than  half  the  number  of 
persons  in  all  gainful  occupations.  As  Mr. 
Hourwich  took  no  account  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  his  estimate  of  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  proves  to  be  about  the  same  as  that 
of  Mr.  Hillquit,  when  the  latter  is  corrected 
by  eliminating  one  million  members  of  farm 
families. 

However,  Mr.  Hourwich  estimates  the 
number  of  industrial  wage-earners,  that  is, 
the  manual  workers  engaged  in  urban  and 
strictly  capitalist  industries,  at  a  little  less 
than  ten  million.  In  his  view  only  these 
are  likely  to  become  actively  engaged  in  a 
working-class  movement.  The  other  six 
million  wage-earners,  together  with  the  sal¬ 
aried  classes,  the  professional  and  quasi¬ 
professional  classes,  the  agents  and  the  trav¬ 
eling  men,  are  grouped  by  him  under  the 
head  of  the  “public,”  or  the  middle  classes. 
His  conclusion  as  to  the  relative  strength  of 
the  three  great  economic  groups  is:  indus¬ 
trial  wage-earners,  34.8  per  cent.;  the  pub¬ 
lic,  31.3  per  cent.;  entrepreneurs,  or  the 
business  class,  27.7  per  cent. 

Professor  Commons  arrives  at  a  very 
similar  conclusion.  In  his  opinion,  only 
one-third  of  the  adult  males  of  the  country 
are  available  for  a  class  conflict,  nor  are 
the  other  two-thirds  likely  to  be  drawn 
into  it  in  the  near  future.  {The  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  May,  1908.  Cf.  the 
excellent  analysis  of  the  situation  by  Sim- 
khovitch  in  “Marxism  versus  Socialism,” 
pp.  216-224.) 

THE  RAPID  GROWTH  (?)  OF  SOCIALISM 

These  estimates  of  the  proportion  of  our 
industrial  population  which  is  likely  to  be 
drawn  into  an  active  class  conflict  conform 
much  more  closely  to  the  facts  than  does 
the  view  of  Mr.  Hillquit.  The  economic 
grievances  of  the  farming,  salaried,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  classes,  and  the  growth  of  “radical 
economic  movements,”  up)on  which  he  re¬ 
lies,  mean  nothing  more  than  a  need  and  a 
demand  for  reforms.  At  present  they  do 
not  express  nor  consciously  include  a  desire 


for  Socialism.  The  various  groups  of  per-  B 
sons  who  feel  these  grievances  are  “possi-  w 
ble  candidates  for  enlistment  in  the  Social-  * 
ist  movement”  only  in  the  sense  that  all 
things  are  possible.  Not  until  their  de-  m 
mands  and  hopes  for  social  reform  within  K 
the  present  system  have  been  proved  futile  r 
will  any  important  piercentage  of  them  be-  * 
come  probable  candidates  for  Mr.  Hillquit’s  ‘ 
movement.  His  faith  that  they  will  sooner 
or  later  reach  this  position  is,  of  course, 
based  upon  his  hope  that  mere  social  re-  - 
form  will  fail.  This  is  a  purely  a  priori  as-  \ 
sumption.  fr 

Concerning  the  “steady  and  rapid  growth  f 
of  Socialism,”  which  is  another  element  in 
the  foundation  of  his  faith,  there  are  many 
signs  that  it  has  already  received  a  serious 
check.  The  numerous  desertions  from  the 
organized  movement  in  more  than  one  coun-  ; 
try  of  Europie,  but  especially  in  Germany,  * 
and  even  in  the  United  States,  the  bitter  in-  L 
temal  dissensions  created  by  Syndicalism,  v' 
I.-W.-W.-ism,  and  other  elements,  and  the 
better  education  of  the  public  with  regard  to 
the  real  nature,  aims,  and  affinities  of  So-  ^ 
cialism,  are  some  of  the  more  impnirtant  K 
facts  which  point  to  this  conclusion.  | 

SURPLUS  VALUE  ONCE  MORE 

Of  course,  I  never  had  any  intention  of 
denying  that  capital  springs  ultimately 
from  the  imion  of  labor  and  the  raw  mate-  | • 
rial  of  nature.  In  passing,  I  would  observe,  | 
however,  that  the  “crystallized  labor”  in  jr; 
capital  is  not  the  labor  of  the  men  who  now  K 
work  with  the  capital.  Hence  their  labor  ■ 
has  not  created  the  whole  product.  My  ■ 
real  point  was  that  Marx’s  assertion  is  un-  k 
provable,  to  wit:  “The  means  of  production 
never  transfer  more  value  to  the  product 
than  they  themselves  lose  during  the  labor 
process.”  (“Capital,”  i.  p.  116;  Humboldt 
Edition.)  The  contribution  of  the  two  fac¬ 
tors,  labor  and  capital,  to  the  product  can 
not  possibly  be  distinguished.  Consequent¬ 
ly  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  much 
of  the  product’s  value  is  due  to  either  pres¬ 
ent  or  “crystallized”  labor. 

Not  the  fact,  but  the  “mode  and  process,” 
of  capitalist  exploitation,  says  my  opponent, 
constitute  the  “discovery”  in  the  theory  of 
surplus  value.  Yet  the  mode  and  process 
have  always  been  quite  as  obvious  as  the 
fact  itself.  The  statement  of  the  “discov¬ 
ery,”  either  in  my  opponent’s  pages  or  in 
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Part  III.  of  the  first  volume  of  “Capital,” 
merely  amounts  to  this:  Since  only  a  part 
of  the  product  of  industry  is  needed  to  sup¬ 
port  the  laborer  in  conformity  with  his  es¬ 
tablished  standard  of  living,  the  capitalist 
takes  the  remainder  because  he  has  the 
power  to  take  it.  The  truth  in  this  for¬ 
mula  was  surely  quite  as  obvious  to  intelli¬ 
gent  men  before  the  days  of  Marx  as  it  has 
since  been  to  those  who  have  never  read  a 
line  of  “Capital.” 

The  “established-standard-of-livang  the¬ 
ory”  is  frequently  so  presented  in  Socialist 
propaganda  as  to  imply  that  the  worker 
gets  only  a  bare  subsistence.  Of  course, 
this  is  not  true,  nor  did  Marx  himself  ever 
include  it  in  his  statement  of  the  theor>’. 
In  the  second  place,  wages  are  not  always 
regulated  by  the  standard  of  living.  When 
wages  are  forced  up  by  a  strong  labor-union, 
or  down  by  a  commercial  crisis,  they  be¬ 
come  with  reference  to  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  cause  instead  of  effect. 

Mr.  Hillquit  is  right  in  his  statement  that 
the  “revisionist”  controversy  is  outside  the 
issue  in  this  debate.  Hence  I  did  not  bring 
it  in.  I  barely  alluded  to  it  in  connection 
with  the  name  of  Bernstein. 

To  that  part  of  the  Marxian  theory  about 
which  the  controversy  rages  I  did,  however, 
give  considerable  space.  I  w'anted  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  Socialist  philosophy  in  its  entirety 
as  expounded  by  Alarx,  rather  than  confine 
myself  to  a  version  from  which  all  the 
troublesome  and  controverted  elements  had 
been  tenderly  expurgated. 

While  the  most  concrete  and  appealing 
part  of  the  Marxian  philosophy  is  the  theory 
of  the  class  struggle,  the  most  vital  and 
popular  element  of  the  latter  is  the  prophecy 
of  “increasing  miser>’.”  It  supplies  the  or¬ 
dinary  Socialist,  “the  man  in  the  street,” 
with  an  easily  grasped  reason  for  his  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  present  order,  and  for  his 
faith  in  the  near  approach  of  the  Collective 
Commonwealth.  It  still  plays  an  important 
F>art  in  the  Socialist  propaganda,  is  still  in 
substance  accepted  by  the  majority  in  the 
Socialist  movement. 

Take  away  this  prophecy,  and  the  class 
struggle  becomes  “Marxism  with  Marx  left 
out.”  Convert  this  prophecy  into  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  working  classes  are  advan¬ 
cing  less  rapidly  than  the  capitalists,  and 


that  the  middle  classes  are  becoming  salary 
receivers,  and  you  make  the  class  struggle, 
p)erhaps  not  a  “polite  social  function,”  but 
a  sham  battle,  a  sort  of  social  wrist-slapping 
contest.  You  have  taken  out  of  the  class- 
struggle  theory  all  those  emotional,  catas¬ 
trophic,  and  revolutionary  features  which 
have  always  e.xhibited  it  to  its  faithful  dis¬ 
ciples  as  the  pledge  and  the  prelude  of  the 
imminent  fall  ofCapitalism. 

H.AS  IT  ALL  BEEN  IN  VAIN? 

In  the  opinion  of  my  esteemed  opponent, 
the  facts  and  figures  that  I  have  marshaled 
against  the  increasing  misery  doctrine  tend 
to  support  the  position  of  Bernstein,  the 
Socialist,  but  give  no  solace  or  comfort  to 
Ryan,  the  anti-Socialist.  Were  I  combat¬ 
ing  the  Socialism  of  Bernstein,  I  should  not, 
indeed,  make  use  of  these  data.  Neither 
would  he  employ  them  in  defense  of  Social¬ 
ism.  He  has  used  them  not  as  an  advocate 
but  as  a  critic.  Are  they  not  quite  as  ef¬ 
fective  in  the  hands  of  any  other  critic? 
While  they  do  not  overthrow  the  entire  So¬ 
cialist  argument,  they  are  good  and  perti¬ 
nent  against  the  majority  of  Socialists.  For 
the  majority,  like  my  opponent,  are  still 
“inclined  toward  the  orthodox  view.” 

To  Kautsky,  the  most  authoritative  of 
present-day  Socialists,  these  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  seemed  to  have  a  tremendously  omi¬ 
nous  significance.  “If  they  are  true,  then 
not  only  is  the  day  of  our  victory  post¬ 
poned,  but  we  can  never  reach  our  aim.  If 
capitalists  are  on  the  increase  and  not  the 
propertyless,  then  development  is  setting 
'us  back  further  and  further  from  our  goal, 
then  capital  entrenches  itself  and  not  So¬ 
cialism,  then  our  hopes  will  never  material¬ 
ize.”  (“Protokoll  des  Stuttgarter  Partei- 
tags,”  1898,  p.  128.) 

Moreover,  the  Socialism  of  Bernstein — 
for,  as  my  opponent  triumphantly  reminds 
me,  the  revisionist  leader  remains  “an  active 
and  militant  Socialist” —  does  not  differ  ap¬ 
preciably  from  the  program  of  the  advanced 
social  reformer.  It  is  a  sort  of  denatural¬ 
ized  and  dev'italized  Socialism,  as  may  be 
seen  in  his  book,  “Evolutionary  Socialism.” 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  refutation 
of  the  theory  of  increasing  misery  is  well 
worth  while. 


The  February  instalment  of  ^‘Socialism:  Promise  or  Menace?”  will  debate  the  subject 

of  Socialism  and  Morality. 
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OR  the  first  hour  he  enjoyed, 
just  as  the  chaplain  said  he 
would,  his  renewed  acquaintance 
with  the  cool  autumn  air,  the 
color  of  the  sky  and  the  trees.  But  his 
mood  changed  when  he  became  aware  of 
the  faces  of  the  men  and  women. 

They  all  knew  what  he  had  been  doing, 
and  where  he  had  been.  The  very  newness 
of  his  ill-fitting  clothes  betrayed  to  them 
the  secret  he  had  prayed  to  keep.  He  felt 
the  yellowish  pallor  of  his  sunken  cheeks, 
the  short  cut  of  his  hair,  as  if  they  had  been 
the  brand  of  some  terrible  disease.  It  was 
as  hard  to  bear  the  pity  he  was  sure  he  saw 
in  some  of  the  eyes  that  met  his,  as  the  ridi¬ 
cule  or  disdain  he  saw  in  others.  Some  per¬ 
sons  avoided  contact  with  him.  Crossing 
the  ferry,  an  idle  messenger-boy  winked  at 
him  knowingly;  and  Kennedy  got  up  and 
moved  away,  shaken — he  who  a  year  before 
would  have  talked  up  to  anybody  in  New 
Y ork.  Such  cruel  eyes  as  met  him  that  bright 
morning!  Now  he  hated  them  with  the 
hate  of  a  wolf  for  the  hot  iron,  snarling; 
again  he  was  afraid  of  them — shrinking 
back  from  their  regard,  limp  and  trembling, 
mutely  asking  for  a  chance. 

And  if  strangers  were  so  terrifying,  what 


might  he  not  expect  from  the  look  of  his  old 
friend,  who  had  told  him  to  call  “at  the  first 
opportunity”?  What  if  Harmon  reproached 
him,  advis^,  harangued  about  repentance? 
He  feared  what  he  might  do  just  then  to 
any  man  who  asked  him  if  he  was  not 
sorry,  if  he  believed  “it  paid,”  who  might 
even  be  clumsy  in  his  well-meant  kindness. 
But - 

“Got  any  money?”  Harmon  inquired 
c  isply. 

Probably  it  was  because  Harmon  was  a 
very  busy  man  that  he  had  compressed 
their  interview  into  five  minutes.  He  asked 
the  man  about  his  health;  he  rep>eated  his 
assurance  as  to  taking  him  into  his  employ; 
he  told  him  something  about  his  new  duties 
— and  that  was  all.  He  was  extremely  busy. 
Or  was  he  astonishingly  tactful,  divining 
what  was  expected  of  him?  No,  he  was 
kind.  Better  yet,  Kennedy  concluded,  he 
was  merely  sensible. 

“A  little,”  the  man  replied,  fighting  back 
the  cunning  which  urged  him  to  declare 
himself  p)enniless.  “They — the  Society 
gives  a  man  some  clothes  and  a  dollar  or  so, 
when — it’s  over.  It  isn’t  very  much.” 

“No  harm  in  starting  small,  though— 
eh?” 
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“you  uk>k  like  a  sailor— 
YOU  do!” 


“No,  sir.”  His  year-long  habit  of 
promptly  agreeing  with  hk  superiors,  with 
the  Powers  That  Be,  of  whatever  sort,  was 
strong  upon  him.  “I’ve  got  to  start  all  over 
again,  I  guess.”  Then  his  head  came  up. 
“But  I’m  going  to  make  good,  Harmon.” 
He  wanted  so  hard  to  make  that  speech 
sound  just  as  he  had  planned  it  should — 
like  that  of  certain  stage  heroes  he  had  seen, 
such  as  the  erring  son,  or  the  love-touched, 
awakened  cow-puncher,  who,  toward  the 
end  of  the  play,  makes  the  audience  feel 
weepy — he  speaks  with  such  a  thrill  of  man¬ 
liness  under  his  frank  confession  of  wrong¬ 
doing.  But  he  failed,  somehow.  He  was 
conscious  how  thickly  he  spioke,  how  stu¬ 
pidly.  On  his  lips  the  words  sounded  like 
the  cheapest  bravado;  and  he  was  wretch¬ 
edly  grateful  to  his  old  friend  for  passing 
them  over  quite  negligently. 

“Just  buck  up,  Kennedy — that’s  all.” 
Harmon  shifted  his  chair  a  little,  as  if  he 
desired  to  turn  back  to  his  work.  “Er — no 
more  shiftlessness,  old  man,  eh?  That  was 
your  trouble — do¬ 
ing  the  foolish 
thing  instead  of  the 
wise  one.”  He 
hurried  over  this, 
as  if  it  were  an  un¬ 
pleasant  duty  or  an 
empty  form  pre¬ 
scribed  by  custom. 

“Now!  Here’s  five 
dollars.”  He  strip¬ 
ped  a  bill  from  the 
slim  roll  in  his 
pocket  -  book,  ex¬ 
tended  it,  then 
drew  it  back 
abruptly.  “Tell 
you  what,”  he  ad¬ 
ded,  with  a  smile 
which  told  of  his 
real  delight  in  doing 
what  was  whim¬ 
sical  just  for  its 
own  sake.  “See 
how  well  you  can 
spend  this,  will 
you?  I’m  not 
afraid  it’ll  go  for 
rum,  or — that  sort 
of  thing;  but - ” 

“No,  sir,”  came 
^e  answer  pos¬ 
itively. 


“Exactly.  That's  not  your  trouble.  I’d 
be  more  afraid  of  your  sp>ending  the  five 
on  a  ticket  to  the  opera,”  he  laughed,  “or 
on  mining  shares  at  fifty  cents  apiece.” 
The  sudden  allusion  burned  the  man  like 
caustic.  That  had  been  the  root  of  the 
trouble  a  year  ago — a  call  for  more  margin, 
the  desperate  need  of  getting  money  over¬ 
night.  “Shiftlessness!”  added  Harmon,  with 
a  smile  that  soothed  the  hurt.  “Now  sup¬ 
pose  you  account  to  me  for  every  cent 
of  this — just  how  you  spend  it,”  he  sug¬ 
gested.  “Make  things  go  far — and  effect¬ 
ively.  That’s  the  pioint,  for  you.  Get  me?” 
He  had  quite  turned  away  now,  to  his  desk. 
Kennedy  stood  up.  “Eight-thirty  sharp 
to-morrow,”  Harmon  reminded  him.  “I’ll 
be  here  to  show  you  where  to  take  hold. 
Good-by.” 

They  shook  hands.  Harmon’s  grip  was 
different  somehow  even  from  the  chaplain’s, 
good  man  as  the  latter  was.  It  warmed  one 
more. 

“I’ll  show  him,”  the  man  promised  as 
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he  walked  out  into  the  street.  “Not  one 
cent  for  anything  but  necessities.” 

He  readily  conjured  up  a  vision  of  pre¬ 
senting  himself  at  the  oflSce  next  morning 
with  a  new  savings-bank  book,  in  which 
should  be  entered  most  of  the  money  now 
glowing  so  comfortingly  against  his  heart. 

“That  would  show  I  idn’t  intend  to  miss 
any  more  chances,”  he  said  to  himself  gaily. 
He  calculated  swiftly.  A  dollar  would  cover 
his  lodging  and  two  meals.  Two  more 
would — ah,  it  was  great  fun  planning 
things  out  like  this!  On  Saturday,  he  had 
been  told,  he  would  receive  a  full  week’s 
pay,  though  he  would  go  to  work  only  on 
Thursday.  A  good  sort  was  Harmon!  The 
man  raised  his  head  and  saw  the  sky;  he 
called  on  God’s  throne  to  witness  his  inten¬ 
tions!  “Not  a  cent  to  be  wasted;  never 
again  the  waste  of  a  minute!” 

Fantastically  there  came  to  him  a  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  legend  on  the  face  of  a  clock 
in  the  barber-shop  he  used  to  frequent: 

“Make  Every  Stroke  Count  As  I  Do.” 

A  year  ago  he  had  laughed  at  that  legend; 
now  it  recurred  to  him  like  one  of  the  Com¬ 
mandments,  with  the  difference  that  it  was 
more  important  to  him.  In  the  meantime 
he  could  walk  about  a  little,  for  the  bank 
he  had  in  mind  would  be  open  till  four 
o’clock.  He  had  plenty  of  time. 

“Great  Scott,  how  good  it  all  feels!” 

The  friendly  roar  of  the  street,  the  sweep 
of  the  tide-like  crowd,  the  chance  he  had  to 
smile  with  a  lot  of  his  fellows  at  a  comical 
advertisement  in  a  druggist’s  window,  even 
the  thrill  of  terror  which  ran  through  his 
marrow  as,  in  company  with  a  white-faced 
woman,  he  dodged  an  automobile — the  whole 
of  it  was  like  wine  to  him.  Free  again! 
Once  more  like  the  rest  of  the  world — better 
than  many,  since  he  had  paid  his  penalty. 
Free  to  hurry,  to  linger,  to  rest,  to  go  on 
again,  to  right,  left,  straight  ahead.  Free 
of  the  measured-out  day — so  much  work,  so 
much  sleep,  so  much  rest,  so  many  ounces  of 
food,  never  more,  never  less. 

Instead  of  a  stone  and  steel  corridor,  the 
long  vista  of  the  street  was  ahead  of  him ;  the 
doors  on  either  side  opened  into  shops  and 
dwellings,  not  into  cages.  There  was  no¬ 
body  w’atching  him — watching  every  min¬ 
ute  of  the  time.  There  was  a  bluecoat  on 
the  corner  to  laugh  with,  if  he  chose,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  gray  warder  to  flatter  and  cajole 
— a  warder  with  his  secrets  and  his  keys. 
Free!  The  word  seemed  ludicrously  short 


and  slight  to  carry  all  the  weight  of  its  mean-  B 
ing,  thought  Kennedy  quaintly.  But  then  E 
love  and  hate  are  short  words  too.  ? 

The  waiter  in  the  little  restaurant  groaned  f. 
at  his  order. 

“Raw  oysters,  picked-up  codfish,  apple  E 
tapioca,  and  a  lemonade,”  he  repeated  as  if  * 
in  a  dream.  “What  ye  doin’ — payin’  an 
election  bet?” 

“Keeping  a  promise  to  myself,”  said  Ken¬ 
nedy.  “I’ve  been  where  I  couldn’t  get  those 
things  for  over  a  year.  At  sea,”  he  added, 
flushing  through  his  pallor. 

“You  look  like  a  sailor — you  do!”  f 

“One  thing  I  hope  I  never  will  look  like 
is  a  waiter  in  a  restaurant,”  the  man  re¬ 
turned  with  cheerful  briskness,  and  felt 
better.  “Two  things  I  don’t  ever  want  to 
see  again  are  corned-beef  hash  and  baked 
beans,”  he  added  placidly.  t 

He  ate  the  queerly  assorted  food  greedily,  K 
in  the  intervals  of  trying  hard  to  realize  B 
that  he  had  all  the  time  he  wanted  and  that  B 
there  were  people  round  him.  You  pick  up  8 
a  great  many  odd  fashions  when  you  are  liv¬ 
ing  mostly  alone  and  silent — habits  and  man-  : 
ners  which  attract  attention  elsewhere,  or, 
worse,  of  which  you  become  aware  yourself, 
when  you  are  in  the  world  again.  He  just  ^ 
saved  himself  from  piling  up  his  dishes.  It 
took  some  effort  to  leave  his  place  at  table  a 
bit  untidy,  as  if  that  were  his  usual  w'ay.  . 
For  a  year  he  had  known  that  to  break  one 
of  the  rules  for  neatness  meant  punishment  K' 
by  a  gray  man  who  carried  death  in  his  « 
pocket.  How  good  it  all  was!  P 

“I  suppose  I  might  have  made  out  with  a  B 
piece  of  pie  and  some  coffee,”  he  mused  B 
with  a  little  stab  of  conscience.  “But  it’s 
only  once — the  first  chance.  Got  any  pipe 
tobacco?”  he  asked  the  waiter 

“We’ve  no  call  for  anything  but  cigars!” 
that  worthy  returned  negligently.  “Try 
next  door,  maybe.” 

No  cigars  for  him!  They  were  allowed 
cigars  on  legal  holidays.  A  corn-cob  pipe 
was  what  he  wanted,  and  some  navy  plug. 

Close  by  he  discovered  a  very  promising 
shop,  and  walked  in.  On  one  side  were 
stacks  of  newspapers,  gaily  covered  maga¬ 
zines,  near  them  a  pile  of  those  detective- 
outlaw’ -office -boy -hero  stories,  which  look 
so  interesting ,  till  you  come  to  read  one. 
Stony-looking  candy,  wooden-looking  to¬ 
bacco,  and  some  fly-sp)ecked  stationery 
filled  a  show-case,  the  whole  supervised  by 
a  man  who,  in  better  days,  might  have  been 
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“it  ain't  so  hard,  maybe,  if  you’ve  never  been  free.’’ 

an  unsuccessful  pawnbroker.  The  air  of  on  der  wires.  But  you  can’d  do  nodding 
the  place  was  heavy  with  the  scent  of  ill-  for  him.  Don’d  you  want  a  bird  now,  mis- 
kept  bird-cages.  On  a  shelf,  in  a  row  of  tiny  ter?  Canary?  Real  Harzer  rollers,  dose 
coops,  canaries  twittered  insanely;  a  red-,  are.” 

crested  parrot,  hanging  head  downward  “Stay  in  those  little  cages  all  the  time,  do 
from  his  bar,  uttered  wise  saws  in  his  secret  they?”  He  was  not  looking  at  the  birds, 
and  savage  language.  On  the  counter,  by  however;  he  was  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
the  show-case,  a  gray  squirrel  with  fright-  a  detective  story, 
ened  eyes  ran  round  and  round  his  whirring  “Sure.” 

wheel.  “But — maybe  they’ve  been  that  way  al- 

“Fifteen  cents,”  announced  the  proprie-  ways.”  The  tone  was  between  doubt  and 
tor,  when  Kennedy  had  made  his  deliber-  hope  this  time, 
ate  and  luxurious  choice.  “Haf  a  match?”  “Sure.” 

He  had  filled  his  pipe  very  slowly.  The  “It  ain’t  so  hard,  maybe,  if  you’ve  never 
hot  rankness  of  it  had  been  like  new  breath  been  free.” 

in  his  lungs.  “Chenuine  Harzer  rollers,”  the  other  in- 

The  squirrel  lay  still  a  moment,  then  sisted  patiently.  “Sure  Nice  for  der  liddle 
whisked  into  the  narrow  wnre  box  beside  his  ones.” 

wheel.  He  limped  a  little,  holding  up  a  The  squirrel  lay  still  in  the  musty  straw 
forepaw.  that  carpeted  his  cage.  You  would  have 

“Lame,  is  he?”  He  was  smoking  very  thought  him  frightened,  if  you  had  not 
hard  indeed.  thought  him  tired  and  sick. 

“Hiss  paws,  dey  ged  a  liddle  sore,  running  “Nice  ped  for  der  childrens — yes?”  the 
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proprietor  began  again,  but  hopelessly,  he 
feared.  He  was  no  purchaser,  this  white¬ 
faced  man  who  stared  so  hard  but  so  furtively 
at  the  caged  squirrel  and  the  birds.  But 
habit  had  made  it  impossible  for  Meyer  to 
talk  to  a  visitor  as  if  he  were  anything  else. 
"Hinaufr  he  cried,  tapping  the  bars  of 
the  cage.  But  the  tiny  beast  lay  still,  his 
flanks  heaving  like  those  of  a  miniature  cart¬ 
horse.  “Ach,  he  iss  lazy  this  morning.” 

“How  long’s  he  been  in  there?” 

“One  year,  most.  Ach,  very  tame  now.” 

“Good  Lord!” 

“I  sell  him  to  you  sheap,  mister.”  The 
look  he  liked  was  coming  in  his  visitor’s 
face,  Meyer  thought.  He  took  a  chance 
on  it  anyhow.  “Eh?  For  less  than  he  cost 
me.”  He  shook  his  head  sorrowfully.  “Fife 
dollar?”  he  insinuated.  “I  don’t  want  him.” 

The  man  drew  a  long  breath.  Very  gently 
he  smoothed  the  little  captive’s  sleek  gray 
head  with  his  forefinger. 

“A  whole  year!” 

He  set  his  jaw  hard.  For  a  moment  he 
was  silent,  his  chin  on  his  breast.  Meyer’s 
head  was  on  one  side;  his  slender  hands 
sketched  a  gesture  of  hopeless  resignation. 

Then  the  man’s  head  came  up.  “Give 
you  three-fifty.” 

“Dere’s  de  cage,”  Meyer  observed. 

“A  quarter.” 

“Take  him,”  said  Meyer.  “But  I  tell  you 
I  lose  money.” 

He  walked  and  walked. 

The  Park  was  too  full  of  people;  and  once 
more  they  had  the  look  of  enemies.  There 
were  boys  about,  too.  Near  by  were  the 
jails  where  they  kept  wild  animals.  He 
whispered  encouragingly  to  his  small  friend 
through  the  paper  which  Meyer  had  twisted 
round  the  cage  and  wheel.  He  carried  his 
burden  very  carefully  and  craftily,  so  that 
nobody  should  suspect  what  he  had  there. 
Somebody  might  come  upon  them  unaware 
— the  law,  perhaps.  One  can  never  tell 
about  the  law. 

In  his  heart  the  noan  carried  the  burden 
of  him  who  feels  that  in  spite  of  appearances 


he  is  doing  right,  the  dogged  conviction  that, 
whether  or  no,  the  thing  must  be  carried 
through.  If  later  there  may  come  a  certain 
delight,  at  first  the  feeling  is  one  merely  of 
stubborn  determination  tinged  with  hope¬ 
lessness.  Farther  and  farther,  till  at  length 
they  came  to  a  group  of  tall  old  chestnut 
trees,  full  of  opening  burrs. 

“Home!”  he  whispered,  opening  the  door 
of  the  cage.  The  catch  had  rusted  a  little. 
“No  dream.  It’s  true,  boy.”  For  the  pris¬ 
oner  blinked,  hesitated,  almost  drew  back. 
“See!  Look  up  yonder - ” 

He  dropped  to  his  knees,  watching  de¬ 
lightedly,  his  tired  eyes  bright  again. 
Across  the  grass  went  the  captive,  with  that 
queer,  creeping  gait  which  makes  the  tree- 
dweller  app>ear  so  awkward  on  the  ground; 
a  little  scdmp>er  at  full  speed;  a  halt  to  view 
the  land. 

“Shoo—!”  The  man  waved  his  arms. 
“Top  floor  for  you,  son.” 

Something  like  gray  light  flashed  to  the 
nearest  tree-trunk  and  behind  it.  The  man 
thought  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  tiny  form 
up  among  the  rustling  leaves;  he  thought  he 
heard  a  little  chuckle  and  a  chatter.  He 
stamped  the  cage  into  a  shapeless  tangle. 

Supjjerless,  he  smiled  in  his  sleep  in  the 
bunk  at  the  ten-cent  lodging-house.  .  .  . 

“And  then.”  he  said,  looking  Harmon 
straight  in  the  eye,  speaking  very  calmly, 
“I  paid  three-seventy-five  for  a  squirrel  in 
a  cage.” 

“I  see,”  said  Harmon. 

“He  had  been  there  in  his  cage  for  a  year.” 
The  man  was  not  apologizing,  not  seeking  to 
excuse  himself.  He  was  merely  relating 
facts,  quite  without  expression.  “That 
took  all  you  gave  me.  I— er — I  think  I’ve 

accounted  for  all  of  it.  And - ”  He 

broke  off,  sighed  shortly,  waved  his  hand. 
“Oh,  I’m  guilty!”  he  smiled.  “Get  it  over 
with  quick — will  you?” 

Harmon  rose  from  his  chair.  “Come  in 
while  I  show  you  where  to  take  hold,”  was 
his  answer,  as  he  led  the  way  into  the  main 
office. 


If  you  looked  through  this  number  for  one  of  those  exciting  adventures  of  the 
Marquis  and  his  friend  in  pursuit  of  a  priceless  diamond,  we  are  sorry  you  were 
disappointed.  With  apologies  for  its  postponement,  we  announce  that  the  next 
'‘Sorcerer’s  Stone”  story  will  positively  appear  in  the  February  issue. 

By  the  way,  keep  a  sharp  lookout  in  that  February  number  for  “The  Violinist,” 
by  the  Irish  novelist  and  playwright,  G.  A.  Birmingham,  author  of  “Spanish  Gold” 
and  “General  John  Regan.” 
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PETER  CLARK  MAC  FAR  LANE 

presents. 

MR- GEORGE  M  COHAN 


in  an  original  character-sketch,  entitled 


GEORGE  M  COHAN 


IS  GEORGE  MICHAEL  COHAN  ^  that  the  man  who  has  done  more  to 

a  joke  or  a  genius?  *  advertise  it  than  any  other  single 

Or  a  high-brow  in  disguise?  v  person  is  at  least  a  kind  of  genius. 

Once  Broadway  would  have  un-  When  we  in  sober  second  thought 

hesitatingly  affirmed  the  first  angle  i  Jw  remember  that  Georgie  Cohan  did 
of  the  present  problem.  Of  course  Jjy  not  see  the  inside  of  a  schoolroom 

he  was  a  joke.  He  would  soon  be  after  he  was  eight  years  old,  nor  often 

laughed  back  to  Fourteenth  Street,  W  enough  before  to  remember  now  how 

where  he  belonged.  But  the  date  |  to  set  a  stage  for  one;  that  he  never 

of  this  emphatic  conclusion  is  some  looked  a  private  tutor  in  the  eye; 

musty  moons  back  in  the  histor>’  of  things  that  since  the  childish  day  when  he  made 
theatric.  ,  his  stage  debut  upon  a  donkey  in  a  Wild 

Since  that  time  Cohan  and  his  plays  have  West  parade  he  has  been  lammed  about 
gathered  for  himself  and  his  partners  a  from  comer  to  corner  of  the  country  in  the 
round  four  millions.  Probably  half  of  this,  itinerant  show  business;  and  that  in  spite 
as  royalties  and  profits  of  the  author  and  of  all,  he  is  what  he  is,  we  agree  that  his 
producer,  passed  through — I  say,  passed  career  does  exhibit  elements  explainable 
through — the  p)ockets  of  George  Michael,  upon  no  other  hypothesis  than  a  superen- 
Half  of  that  half,  say,  or  a  bulging  million,  dowment  of  birthday  gifts, 
is  believed  to  hesitate  within  easy  reach  of  Yet  just  as  the  town  is  comfortably  set- 
the  ner\'ous  fingers  of  this  dapper  young  tied  in  that  opinion,  all  flesh  begins  to 
man.  Even  Broadw'ay  long  ago  conceded  creep  with  the  horrid  suspicion  that  George 
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has  been  fooling  us;  that  he  is  by  no  means 
a  joke,  and  by  right  standards  no  genius, 
but  merely  a  high-brow. 

Cohan  came  up  from  Fourteenth  Street 
ten  years  ago  with  “Little  Johnnie  Jones” — 
with  bells  and  the  thump  of  the  big  bass 
drum,  with  songs  that  twiddled  the  ear, 
with  action  that  was  full  of  slap  and  bang, 
and  some  dances  and  posturings  of  the  star 
that  were  supposed  to  be  highly  diverting. 
But  Broadway  coldly  refused  to  be  divert¬ 
ed.  Why,  bless  you,  it  was  freakish!  It 
told  a  connected  stor>%  however  improb¬ 
able;  the  songs  were  somehow  a  real  part  of 
the  play,  instead  of  just  being  intruded  like 
the  plugs  of  fat 
in  a  larded  ten¬ 
derloin;  and 
amid  the  songs 
pistol-shots 
rang  out,  blood 
flowed,  women 


screamed,  vdllains  ground  their  teeth,  and 
heroes  slapped  them  in  the  face  with  their 
gloves — all  according  to  the  traditions  of  no  j 
musical  farce,  but  in  the  exact  stride  of  the  I 
bucket-of-blood  tyjje  of  melodrama.  Ij 

Through  it  all  capered  Cohan,  with  clown-  ;; 
ish  dances,  with  nasal  melodies,  with  a  man-  ; 
ner  that  was  cock-sure,  flippant,  “fresh,” 
and  a  play  of  humor  that  was  horsy. 

Broadway  sneered  at  “Little  Johnnie” 
and  it  snubbed  little  Georgie. 

Cohan’s  experience  had  been  such  that  he 
knew  a  snub  when  he  got  it;  and  if  he  had 
misconceived  his  audience,  there  was  no 
misunderstanding  the  statements  in  the  box- 
office.  But  while  the  folks  in  front  were 
looking  him  over,  he  was,  in  turn,  looking 
them  over.  He  noticed  what  in  his  produc¬ 
tion  made  people  laugh — what  made  them 
laugh  hilariously,  and  what  gave  them  deli¬ 
cious,  spine-refrigerating  thrills;  also,  what 
cracked  naught  but  yawns. 

After  two  short  weeks  Cohan  took  “Lit¬ 
tle  Johnnie”  out  to  the  one-night  stands, 
where,  each  midnight  after  the  performance, 
he  sat  down  to  rewrite  the  play  and  each 
morrow  tried  the  new  version  on  the  next 
town.  In  a  fortnight  he  was  satisfied  and 
came  back  to  take  Broadway  by  storm.  It 
could  no  longer  refuse  or  resist  him.  He 
had  found  its  funny-bones  and  was  tickling 
them  all  at  once. 

Successful  innocence,  reciprocated  love, 
impugned  honor,  triumphant  vindication — 
old,  old,  old! — were  the  elements  of  the 
story.  But  there  was  an  accident  in  the 
play — its  appeal  to  patriotic  sentiments: 
American  jockey  winning  English  money- 
loving  American  maiden — English  guile 
plotting  ruin  of  American  lover  and  in¬ 
cidentally  breaking  heart  of  American  girl. 

The  dramatic  value  of  this  set  of  senti¬ 
ments  was  a  great  surprise  to  Cohan,  but 
its  lesson  was  not  lost.  It  led  him  to  create 
situations  in  which  national  feeling  was 
aroused  to  the  highest  pitch,  when  at  the 
proper  moment  he  rushed  the  flag  uf>on  the 
stage,  and  stood  beneath  it,  singing,  cheer¬ 
ing,  waving,  with  such  an  unctuous,  infec¬ 
tious  enthusiasm  that  his  audiences  in¬ 
variably  joined  in  the  chorus  and  were 
often  swept  to  their  feet,  drowning  the 
stage  with  cheers. 

And,  never  missing  a  cue  from  an  audi¬ 
ence,  George  met  this  very^  evident  desire 
for  debauches  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  by 
designing  flag  songs  and  flag  ballets  and 
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flag  choruses,  and  indeed  whole  flag  plays 
—“George  Washington,  Jr.”  “The  Amer¬ 
ican  Idea,”  and  “The  Yankee  Prince” — in  all 
of  which,  no  matter  what  else  happened, 
George  or  somebody  else  was  there  waving 
the  flag. 

Cohan  app>eared  deliberately  to  capital¬ 
ize  patriotism.  He  made  it  bring  him  dol¬ 
lars.  He  alluded  to  himself  as  the  Yankee 
Doodle  Boy,  and  it  began  to  be  humorous¬ 
ly  remarked  that  'the  whole  Cohan  family 
was  eating  off  the  American  flag. 

After  “Little  Johnnie  Jones,”  Cohan 
marched  to  the  music  of  fife  and  drum 
from  one  success  to  another.  “Forty-five 
Minutes  from  Broadway”  made  a  triumph¬ 
ant  progress  up  and  down  that  famous 
street  and  over  the  face  of  the  countr)-, 
earning  for  its  author  and  producer  a  half¬ 
million  of  dollars.  “George  Washington, 
Jr.”  was  also  successful. 

But  immediately  thereafter  Cohan’s  self- 
confidence  stepped  upon  a  banana -peel. 
He  wrote  a  straight  non-musical  farce  call¬ 
ed  “Popularity;”  but  the  name  was  all 
there  was  to  that  part  of  it. 

This  failure,  how’ever,  may  have  been 
one  of  the  best  things  that  happened  to 
Cohan,  for  the  trouble  with  the  piece  was 
in  danger  of  becoming  the  trouble  with  Co¬ 
han.  In  “Popularity”  the  hero  was  an  im¬ 
possible  upstart,  of  whom  the  public  would 
have  none.  Cohan’s  heroes  had  all  been  of 
this  smart -Aleck  type.  Cohan  himself, 
with  his  sudden  riches,  his  loud  clothes,  and 
his  cock-sureness  of  bearing,  gave  evidence 
of  developing  an  ego  as  overw’eening  as 
that  of  his  hero. 

He  seemed  to  lack  refinement.  True,  he 
pleased  his  down-stairs  audience  as  well  as 
his  gallery;  but  his  down-stairs  audience 
had  an  up-stairs  heart  in  it.  The  people 
who  laughed  with  Cohan  were  not  quite 
the  same  people  w’ho  were  pleased  by  John 
Drew  or  moved  by  Mrs.  Fiske  or  delighted 
by  Maude  Adams. 

No  doubt  Cohan  saw  all  this.  Perhaps  the 
failure  of  “Popularity”  helped  him  to  see  it 
more  clearly.  Perhaps  it  struck  in  and 
tutored  somew'hat  those  personal  tastes 
which,  according  to  his  critics,  stood  sadly 
in  need  of  schooling. 

Anyway,  from  about  this  time  forward 
his  clothes  became  less  noisy,  his  manner  of 
life  less  ostentatious,  and  his  performances 
showed  here  and  tlxere  eliminations  that 
marked  an  awakening  sense  of  those  eternal 


fitnesses  which  are  the  essence  of  good  taste. 

But  do  not  think  his  muse  molted  so 
much  as  a  single  feather  during  this  period. 
“Fifty  Miles  from  Boston”  follow-ed  “Popu¬ 
larity”  and  succeeded  greatly,  as  did  two 
flag-waving  shows  that  came  ne.xt  in  an¬ 
nual  procession.  Then  Cohan,  w’ho  is  a 
determined  chap,  turned  to  again  with 
“Popularity,”  rewrote  it,  sandwiched  it 
wdth  songs,  studded  the  stage  with  chorus 
girls,  stuck  Raymond  Hitchcock  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  and  called  it  “The  Man  Who  Owns 
Broadway.” 

It  made  an  enormous  success.  It  was 
the  author’s  crowning  defiance  to  fate.  He 
had  made  his  place.  Every  year  he  w’ould 
write  and  produce  a  play  which  would  be  a 
better  piece  of  target-practise  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  one,  though  the  main  elements  of  the 
new  could  be  forecast  from  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  features  of  the  last.  And  the  people 
would  go  to  see  the  new  play  and  laugh 
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uproariously  and  come  away  admiring  the 
piece,  the  lyrics,  the  cast  and  all — but  most 
of  all  the  author  and  producer,  Cohan. 
George  had  ceased  to  be  an  individual.  He 
had  become  an  institution. 

Yet  the  judicious  continued  to  grieve 
sadly.  He  was  cheapening  art,  he  w’as  com¬ 
mercializing  patriotism,  he  was  lowering 
standards  and  setting  a  bad  example  to 
youth.  He  was  a  clever  dancer,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  juvenile  and  eccentric  comedian,  a 
talented  farceur.  As  a  stage  craftsman  he 
was  a  juggler  with  but  few  tricks  in  his  bag. 
As  a  genius,  therefore,  Cohan  w'as  to  be  ad¬ 
mired  for  his  virtues  and  forgiven  for  his 
faults.  This  was  the  state  of  mind,  say, 
about  iQio. 

But  this  conclusion  had  no  more  than 
sat  itself  down  with  folded  hands  and  com¬ 
placent  skirt-smoothing  satisfaction,  than 
.a  dramatization  by  Cohan  of  “Get-Rich- 
Quick  Wallingford”  appeared  and  put 
things  all  awry.  This  play  was  no  farceur’s 
job. 

“Wallingford”  as  a  series  of  sketches  pre¬ 
sented  pitfalls.  It  involved  difficulties  of 
selection  and  construction,  it  required  nice¬ 
ties  of  adjustment  to  keep  this  pungent 
creation  of  George  Randolph  Chester’s  en¬ 
tertaining  without  becoming  insufferable. 
It  went  ujwn  the  boards  as  straight,  well- 
constructed  satire.  It  was  neither  a  work 
of  creative  genius  nor  a  jumble  of  show¬ 
man’s  tricks,  but  mere  intelligent  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  stage  technique 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  public 
tastes.  And  it  was  not  to  be  carried  by 
Cohan’s  stage  presence — he  w’as  not  in  the 
ca.st. 

Yet  the  merits  of  the  piece  are  not  to  be 
exaggerated.  Had  this  been  the  work  of 
any  one  of  a  dozen  playw'rights,  it  would 
have  attracted  no  more  than  congratulatory 
notice.  But — it  was  done  by  this  slap¬ 
stick,  flag-waving  comedian!  Broadway 
admitted  surprise.  Still,  Chester,  it  ex¬ 
plained,  had  supplied  the  ideas. 

But  a  year  ago  last  autumn  came  a  play 
at  the  Cohan  Theatre,  with  Mr.  Cohan  in 
the  title  part,  and  no  jig  and  no  dance,  not 
a  song,  not  a  flag  waving  anywhere — just  a 
comical  and  sentimental  story  that  devel¬ 
oped  and  moved  along  and  finished,  de¬ 
pending  for  the  effects  upon  bright  dialogue 
and  a  legitimate  sequence  of  situations  in 
which  susp>ense,  humor,  sentiment,  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  were  combined  in  pharmacopaeic 


proportions.  And  despite  the  omission  of 
nearly  everything  that  people  had  learned 
to  expect  in  a  Cohan  play,  the  piece  was  a 
howling  success. 

“I  have  never  seen  a  New  York  audience  i 
laugh  more  in  a  first  act,”  wrote  one  critic. 
There  was  a  quite  unanimous  agreement 
that  in  this  first  act  Cohan  had  written  a 
surprisingly  good  drama;  there  was  also  a  * 
tolerable  concurrence  of  judgment  that  the 
rest  of  the  play  was  unable  to  live  up  to 
the  high  level  of  the  first  act.  As  a  whole, 
however,  it  was  a  delightfully  good  piece  of 
entertainment  for  a  very  human  kind  of  | 
people.  ! 

But  the  other  surprising  feature  w’as  that  ' 
Mr.  Cohan,  the  actor,  had  advanced  as 
much  in  his  art  as  Mr.  Cohan  the  play¬ 
wright.  He  played  his  first  act  with  a  dis¬ 
cretion,  a  reserve,  and  a  sense  of  artistic  . 
values  as  far  from  slap-stick  eccentricities  ■ 
as  “Broadway  Jones”  was  from  “Little 
Johnnie  Jones.”  In  this  new  role,  too,  Co-  I 
han  appeared  to  carry  his  old  following  * 
with  him  at  the  very  same  time  he  was, 
winning  a  hearty  and  ungrudging  tribute 
from  the  judicious  whom,  hitherto,  he  had 
pained  so  much.  * 

“Cohan  has  a  deeper  note  in  him,  after 
all,”  these  more  thoughtful  ones  were  say¬ 
ing.  “We  may  begin  to  e.xpect  something; 
from  this  fellow.” 

But  cynical  old  Broadway  rea.soned  it 
out  quite  differently.  “Cohan’s  ankles  are< 
getting  weak,  so  he  had  to  write  a  play 
that  cut  out  dancing.”  ; 

Now,  however,  Broadway’s  brow  is  deep# 
ly  wrinkled.  One  of  the  hits  of  the  autum-ii 
nal  equinox  was  “Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate,"' 
described  as  a  two-act  farce,  the  same  be-, 
ing  a  dramatization  of  Earl  Derr  Biggers’s 
novel  of  that  name.  As  I  write,  all  New 
York  is  trydng  to  see  “Seven  Keys  to  Bald»! 
pate”  and  to  see  it  first.  Those  who  get,  I 
inside  find  themselves  treated  to  a  unique;  * 
kind  of  enjoyment — a  frank  comedy  of  situ¬ 
ation  and  dialogue  that  makes  them  laugh,-, 
an  odd  undercurrent  of  satire  that  tickia  . 
their  mental  appreciation,  and  every  little 
while  a  thrill — the  good  old  thrill  of  melo-i  ■ 
drama  that  puts  a  pleasant  tingle  into  the  * 
blood.  If  they  have  read  the  book  on 
which  the  play  was  based  they  find  that 
something  peculiar  has  happ)ened  to  it.  The 
blood-and-thunder  of  it  has  become  a  par¬ 
ody  on  blood-and-thunder  that  somehow 
keeps  all  of  blood-and-thunder’s  eternal 
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appeal.  Its  romance  and  excitement  have 
been  preserved,  but  through  some  subtle 
change  of  treatment  they  are  no  longer  out¬ 
landish  romance  and  excitement  that  have  to 
be  swallowed  with  an  apology  to  our  intelli¬ 
gence.  We  swallow  it  with  a  laugh — in  the 
same  breath  we  are  given  a  thrill  and  an  ex¬ 
cuse  to  smile  at  ourselves  for  being  thrilled. 

It  is  all  a  splendid  joke  that  we  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  a  share  in  playing  on  our¬ 
selves;  and  we  go  away  with  that  expansive, 
self-satisfied  feeling  w’hich  comes  of  suppos¬ 
ing  ourselves  not  only  to  have  been  tickled 
immensely,  but  to  have  enjoyed  the  exhil¬ 
arating  mental  exercise  of  grasping  certain 
subtleties  of  the  author’s  and  turning  them 
to  cachinnatious  account  by  the  exercise  of 
our  own  fine  faculties  of  perception.  In 
other  w'ords,  w’e  feel  we  have  been  permitted 
to  help  the  author  make  his  play  succeed, 
which,  from  the  workshop  point  of  view,  is 
the  supreme  technical  achievement. 

\  lot  of  people  who  think  they  know  be¬ 
gin  to  whisper:  “  ‘Seven  Keys’  is  the  best 
piece  of  craftsmanship  put  on  the  New 
York  stage  so  far  this  season.”  Such  a 
judgment  may  be  effusive;  but  anyway  it 
is  a  bit  of  work  of  which  no  playwright 
with  a  first-class  mind  need  be  ashamed. 

But  what  makes  Broadway’s  brow  to 
wrinkle  is  that  the  name  of  the  dramatist 
who  so  successfully  presents  “Seven  Keys 
to  Baldpatc”  is  the  name  of  this  jokester 
— Cohan.  Yet  thinking  back  a  year  to 
“Broadway  Jones”  and  back  two  years  to 
“Wallingford,”  and  then  back  ten  through 
the  flag-waving  musical  shows,  the  critics 
come  upon  a  sequence  that  begins  to  be 
suggestive. 

With  this  latest  play  in  mind  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  behind  the  mask  of 
the  farceur  and  under  the  spots  of  the  har¬ 
lequin  Mr.  Cohan  has  been  hiding  some¬ 
thing  we  did  not  see,  harboring  designs  of 
which  we  were  not  aware,  and  nurturing 
ambitions  which  are  worthy  of  our  very  high 
respect. 

Still,  if  we  take  a  look  into  Mr.  Cohan’s 
brief  but  intere.sting  past,  we  will  find  that 
his  life  has  never  been  entirely  without  the 
hint  of  an  entirely  worthy  future. 

Shortly  before  the  Centennial,  Jerry  Co¬ 
han  married  Helen  Costigan  of  “Costigan- 
ville,”  in  the  cabbage-patch  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  Jerr>'  was  an  actor,  and 
Helen  a  dark-eyed,  lively  girl  who  had  no 
such  thing  as  stage  ambitions;  and  yet  for 


eight-and-thirty  years  they  have  gone  up 
and  down  the  country  in  the  theatrical  pro¬ 
fession,  and  during  all  that  time  have  man¬ 
aged  to  preserve  and  build  up  a  domestic 
life  as  sweet  and  beautiful  as  may  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  American  homes.  I  sat  and 
talked  with  them  about  their  boy  the  other 
day  in  a  hotel  in  Boston:  Jerry  with  his  fine, 
ruddy  face,  his  snow’-white  hair  and  gentle 
dignities  of  manner;  Helen  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  artificial,  with  a  “com¬ 
fy,”  mother-like  look,  and  the  vivacities  of 
an  Irish  girlhood  still  clinging  about  her 
like  a  fragrance.  Both  appeared  healthy, 
happy,  contented — both  were  inordinately 
proud  of  their  son  and  his  achievements. 

“Oh,  he  is  the  boss  of  the  family  now,” 
chuckled  the  father  contentedly. 

“Just  as  he  is  of  the  stage,”  laughed  Mrs. 
Cohan.  “We  have  to  play  our  parts  exact¬ 
ly  as  he  wants  them.  You  know  George 
has  a  funny  habit,  when  he  is  on  the  stage, 
of  repeating  every’  word  of  the  play.  You 
look  at  him  and  know  his  lips  are  silently 
forming  the  words  you  are  uttering.  You 
dare  not  miss  or  change  a  syllable.” 

“I  can’t  even  slip  a  cough  over  on  him," 
declared  the  father  with  another  happy 
chuckle.  “He  makes  the  play  and  it  has  to 
be  as  he  makes  it.” 

With  this  odd  little  confidence  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  I  heard  the  story  of  George  from 
his  cradle.  There  was  a  sister,  Josephine, 
very  near  George  in  age,  and  the  parents  de¬ 
signed  neither  of  the  children  for  the  stage. 
George  was  to  have  a  musical  education. 
The  instrument  chosen  was  the  violin.  The 
boy  was  moody,  secretive,  unmethodical, 
imaginative,  unindustrious,  but  with  pow¬ 
ers  of  concentration  when  it  came  to  doing 
the  things  he  wanted  to  do.  He  even  de- 
velojjed  a  rare  precocity.  At  six  or  seven 
he  was  getting  something  resembling  music 
from  his  instrument;  at  eight  he  was  play¬ 
ing  second  violin  in  an  orchestra.  He  early 
developed  a  money -get  ting  faculty,  and  at 
nine  he  was  pedling  songs  to  the  audiences 
before  which  his  father  and  mother  played, 
and  was  allowed  to  keep  the  money. 

He  developed  great  ambitions.  He  was 
always  singing  snatches  of  songs  which  he 
boasted  were  his  own  composition.  He  took 
it  for  granted  that  his  was  to  be  a  stage 
career,  and  also  that  it  would  be  a  flatter¬ 
ingly  successful  one.  He  saw  himself  easily 
leading  the  world.  He  was  always  drawing 
p>osters  announcing  himself  as  “George  M. 
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Cohan,  The  Boy  Wonder,  Supported  by  an 
All-Star  Cast,”  and  then  would  come  the 
enumeration  of  the  cast,  in  which  George 
would  put  the  name  of  every  star  whose 
name  was  knowm  to  him.  He  would  have 
Joseph  Jefferson  as  his  leading  man,  Nat 
Goodwin  doing  stunts,  Mary  Anderson  as  his 
leading  lady,  Clara  Morris  doing  the  heavy, 
and  Helen  Modjeska  as  the  flower-girl. 
But  Ben  Adhem’s  name  led  all  the  rest. 

George’s  sister  Josephine  believed  in  him 
from  the  first,  devotedly  treasuring  all  these 
penciled  show-bills,  and  is  said  to  have  them 
now  in  bales;  but  unfortunately  for  the 
purposes  of  this  article,  she  is  in  Australia, 
and  none  of  these  interesting  documents  is 
accessible  for  reproduction. 

At  about  twelve  or  fourteen  his  mother 
was  distressed  by  the  amount  of  money  the 
lad  always  seemed  to  have.  He  explained 
that  he  made  it  writing  songs  and  selling 
them  to  vaudeville  performers.  For  one 
dollar  he  would  make  an  old  song  better. 
For  two  or  three  he  would  write  an  entirely 
new  one.  But 
father  and  mother 
were  slow  to  at¬ 
tach  much  sig¬ 
nificance  to  this 
jingle  habit  of 
their  restless,  un¬ 
communicative 
boy;  and  it  was 
not  till  they  saw 
laid  upon  the 
stand  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  leader  of 
their  own  com¬ 
pany  the  pub¬ 
lished  sheets  of 
“Venus,  My  Shin¬ 
ing  Star,”  bearing 
the  printed  name 
of  their  fourteen- 
year -old  boy  as 
author,  that  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  them 
that  the  vagaries 
of  this  odd  child 
might  have  an  ar¬ 
tistic  and  a  bread- 
and-butter  im¬ 
portance.  All 
doubt  of  the  latter 
vanished  a  year 
later  when  Jerry 
Cohan  had  an  in¬ 


surance  premium  to  meet  and  nothing 
w’herewith  to  meet  it,  and  little  George, 
then  fifteen,  walked  his  father  proudly 
down  to  Spalding  &  Gray,  his  music  pub¬ 
lishers,  drew  two  hundred  dollars  on  his 
royalty  account,  and  handed  it  over  for 
payment  of  the  premium.  It  was  in  this 
year  that  he  wrote  “I  Guess  I’ll  Have  to 
Telegraph  My  Baby,”  a  song  sung  around 
the  world. 

Neither  George  nor  his  sister  Josephine 
can  remember  learning  to  dance,  but  they 
both  began  to  appear  at  a  very  early  age 
w’ith  father  and  mother  as  the  Cohan 
Family,  or  The  Four  Cohans,  frequently  in 
one-act  sketches  which  the  elder  Cohan 
adapted  from  the  French. 

George  had  plenty  of  magnetism,  and 
there  was  a  dash  of  eccentricity  about  his 
work,  even  in  these  early  days,  which  seemed 
to  give  his  every  action  zest  and  pungency. 
He  was  unreliable  at  rehearsals,  counsel^ 
much  with  himself,  worried  father  and 
mother  and  stage-managers  into  hysteria'; 

and  then  when 
the  time  came 
went  on  and  got 
away  with  what¬ 
ever  he  under¬ 
took.  He  had 
enormous  self- 
confidence  and 
yet  wilted  in¬ 
stantly  if  for  any 
reason  he  failed 
to  “get  the  people 
in  front.” 

From  his  eight- 
year-old  days 
w’hen  he  played 
second  •violin  in 
the  orchestra,  he 
had  formed  the 
habit  of  studying 
audiences  curi¬ 
ously.  An  audi¬ 
ence  was  the  first 
book  George 
Cohan  ever  learn¬ 
ed  to  read.  It 
remains  to-day 
the  freshest,  most 
interesting  and 
instructive  vol¬ 
ume  he  has  ever 
thumbed.  He 
reads  it  yet  with 
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the  old  zest  and  still  finds  surprises 
with  the  turn  of  every  page. 

The  tender  age  of  the  children  kept 
the  Cohans  long  out  of  New  York, 
but  the  moment  Josephine’s  sixteenth 
birthday  hove  in  sight  and  there  was 
no  longer  fear  of  Mr.  Gerry’s  Society, 
they  ventured  in.  But  disappointment 
concealed  itself  in  their  baggage.  No¬ 
body  in  all  New  York  wanted  the 

AT  SEVEN  COHAN’S  PARENTS 
STARTED  HIM  AS  A  VIOLINIST. 


Cohan  Family — nor  The  Four  Cohans.  The 
dancing  of  Josephine,  however,  did  com¬ 
mend  itself.  Koster  &  Bial  put  her  on 
alone,  but  gave  her  as  much  salary  as  the 
whole  family  would  have  expected.  This 
kept  the  wolf  from  the  door,  but  it  made 
no  fame  for  the  Cohan  family.  And  the 
family  instinct  in  them  was  strong.  You 
can  not  understand  George  M.  Cohan,  nor 
Jeny’,  nor  Josephine,  nor  Helen,  if  you  do 
not  understand  that  bigger  than  the  indi- 
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vidual  weal  was  the  family  success. 
They  had  a  common  purse  and  a 
common  ambition.  George  es¬ 
pecially  was  restless  under  these 
conditions,  and  it  was  a  smashing 
blow  to  his  personal  pride  to  find 
that  in  all  the  big  town  no  man¬ 
ager  wanted  him. 

Somewhere  along  in  here  the 
fifteen-year-old  boy  had  added  to 
his  craft  of  song-writing  that  of 
sketch-writer  for  vaudeville  artists. 
The  advertisement  of  Henry 
Michael  appeared  in  The  Clipper, 
the  official  journal  of  the  variety  business 
of  that  day.  “Henry^  Michael”  was  Georgie 
Cohan  all  dolled  up  in  a  notn  deplume.  And 
“Henry”  enabled  George  to  make  a  very 
good  living.  He  would  take  a  man’s  order 
at  night;  he  would  deliver  the  finished 
sketch  in  the  morning.  And  the  sketches 
usually  went  very  well. 

But  George  w’as  not  content  with  supply¬ 
ing  vehicles  for  others.  He  knew  what  the 
feel  of  an  audience  was;  he  wanted  to  be  at 


cock-sure,  and 
stubborn  to  deal 
with,  and  the  piece 
went  on  for  one 
I  trial,  in  St.  Louis. 

“Never  play 
'd  anything  else,” 
gurgled  B  eh  man 
1^  from  the  fiont  as 
the  curtain  went 
E  down.  “That  piece 
p  isaw’onderful  hit.” 

*  This  was  the  real 
r  beginning  of 
‘  .  George  M.  Cohan, 
playwright.  “The 
jj|L  Professor’s  Wife” 
^  fed  and  clothed  the 
Cohan  family  for 
three  or  four  years 
better  than  it  had 
ever  been  fed  and 
clothed  before. 
When  this  wore 
out,  George  wrote 
“Money  to  Burn,” 
and  when  its  profit 
was  done  to  an  ash, 
followed  with  “The 
Governor’s  Son,” 
another  one-act 
J  skit  which  did  well 
A  in  vaudeville. 

5  One  e.xperienced 

theatrical  mana¬ 
ger,  obserx'ing  this 
succession  of  suc- 
j  cesses,  began  to  be- 
1  lieve  deeply  in 
^  young  Cohan. 
1  That  manager  was 
1  Louis  C.Behman  of 
1  Brooklyn,  the  man 
j  who  had  so  quickly 
Jj  and  emphatically 
f  approved  of  “The 
^  Professor’s  Wife,” 
“W’ritc  a  play  and 
I  will  produce  it,” 
he  said  to  George 
one  day. 

_  George  met  this 

J  opportunity  by 
elaborating  “The 
Governor’s  Son,” 
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success,  “The  Professor’s  Wife,”  they  all  ap¬ 
peared  together.  Of  course,  when  Josephine 
married  Fred  Niblo,  though  she  later  play¬ 
ed  engagements  with  the  rest  of  the  family, 
this  meant  that  sooner  or  later  she  must 
go  her  separate  way.  Still,  she  is  playing  in 
Cohan’s  successes,  in  Australia.  The  rest 
of  the  Cohan  family  sticks  together. 

When  George  writes  a  play  with  a  part 
in  it  for  himself,  he  writes  one  for  his 
father  and  one  for  his  mother.  The 
first  time  he  ever  made  a  curtain 
speech  his  tongue  stumbled  about 
for  a  moment  in  great  embarrass¬ 
ment,  and  he  said:  “I  am  very  glad 
you  like  our  little  play.  I  thank  you. 

My  father  thanks  you.  My  mother  thanks 
you.  My  sister —  ”  But  the  audience  broke 
into  roars  of  laughter  in  which  Cohan  covered 
his  embarrassment  by  joining,  as  he  beat  a 
hasty  retreat.  From  that  day  to  this  he 
has  never  made  any  other  curtain  speech. 

Out  of  this  loyalty  of  disposition  grow  Co¬ 
han’s  charities.  Any  case  of  genuine  dis¬ 
tress  will  move  him  to  open  his  purse,  al¬ 
though  he  is  rather  astute  at  recognizing  im¬ 
posture.  But  when  the  distressed  one  is 
some  old  associate  whom  Cohan  has  liked, 
or  some  one  who  in  the  past  has  helped 
him,  the  generosity  of  his  heart  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  surprising  ways.  His  admirers  are 
always  telling  of  the  long  list  of  his  pension¬ 
ers  scattered  widely  over  the  country,  and 
never  fail  to  conclude  with  the  story  of  how 
he  handed  a  prominent  actor  when  sick  and 
discouraged  a  check  for  ten  thousand  dollars, 
with  no  strings  attached. 

Nor  is  Cohan  ostentatious  about  these 
things.  Within  the  week  in  which  I  w^rite 
he  paid  the  hotel  bills  of  a  fellow  artist  in 
distress.  He  had  an  awfully  good  chance 
to  tell  me  he  had  done  this  thing,  for  the 
case  came  up  in  our  conversation;  yet  I 
learned  later  and  quite  by  accident  from 
the  lips  of  another  how  he  had  responded 
to  this  S.  O.  S.  call  upon  the  theatrical 
high  seas. 

It  looked  strange  in  this  cold  age  to  see  a 
man  of  thirty-five  peck  his  father,  a  man 
of  sixty,  squarely  on  the  lips  when  he  en¬ 
tered  his  dressing-room,  but  that  is  what  I 
saw  Cohan  do,  and  I  was  told  it  was  his 
daily  habit. 

The  fact  is  that  the  man  is  a  simple, 
human  fellow.  If  at  one  time  adulation 
turned  his  untutored  head,  is  it  strange? 
Or  strange  that  the  criticism  of  the  judi¬ 


cious  greatly  hurt  his  pride?  Some  men  who 
come  up  from  the  bottom  are  coarsely  proud 
of  their  limitations.  Others  are  rendered 
timid  and  sensitive.  Before  the  footlights 
Cohan  laughed  when  the  critics  scorned, 
but  in  private  perhaps  he  grieved  a  little, 
too. 

At  any  rate  if  he  was  ever  in  private  life 
the  uppish,  snobbish  vulgarian  he  played  in 
some  of  his  first  successes,  that  time 
must  be  w’ell  behind  him  now.  I 
found  Mr.  Cohan  a  gentleman,  soft- 
spoken,  courteous,  modest,  almost 
shy,  quite  willing  to  talk  about  him¬ 
self,  but  with  no  note  of  boasting  and 
no  sign  of  self-satisfaction.  He  im¬ 
presses  one  as  a  man  who  in  the  course  of 
his  career  has  passed  into  a  world  that  is 
different,  in  which  he  looks  about  him  rather 
tentatively.  He  is  by  no  means  the  glib 
trickster  he  is  supposed  to  be.  Many  arti¬ 
cles  have  been  written  about  the  tools  and 
trappings  of  the  theatrical  profession  which 
have  borne  the  signature  of  Mr.  Cohan. 
Most  of  them  have  been  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting  and  all  exceedingly  clever,  but — mis¬ 
leading,  since  Mr.  Cohan  tells  me  he  never 
wrote  them.  He  confesses  that  he  couldn’t. 
He  speaks  rather  in  awe  of  the  clever,  kind¬ 
ly  men  who  did  write  them.  He  doesn’t 
have  the  keys  and  stops  of  stagecraft  as 
conveniently  at  his  finger-tips  as  these 
writings  would  lead  us  to  believe.  He 
wishes  heartily  he  did,  for  just  now’  he  has 
one  great,  all-possessing  ambition — to  write 
a  big,  real,  moving  drama. 

He  wants  to  leave  the  stage,  to  unload 
his  theatrical  business,  to  get  himself  a 
country  home  somewhere  near,  yet  rather 
more  than  “forty-five  minutes  from  Broad¬ 
way,”  in  which  he  can  sit  down  and  twiddle 
his  ear  and  pull  his  foretop  and  bite  his  pen 
till  a  great  idea  comes  bubbling  from  his  ink¬ 
pots. 

He  has  been  harboring  this  notion  for 
four  or  five  years.  His  press-agents  have 
been  making  news  out  of  it  for  at  least 
three.  Some  four  years  ago  he  did  close 
out  his  company  and  retired  for  a  year. 
Out  of  that  retreat  came  the  newer  Cohan, 
“Wallingford,”  “Broadway  Jones,”  and 
“Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate.” 

But  now  he  is  bitten  deeper.  And  what 
will  come?  There  is  much  speculation 
among  Cohan’s  friends.  There  is  much 
speculation  among  the  minute  corrugations 
of  Cohan’s  brain.  You  see,  Cohan  has  had 
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small  literary  training.  He  knows  that  he 
struggled  through  a  few  volumes  of  Dickens, 
urged  by  his  father,  skipping  the  detailed 
descriptions,  which  he  found  tedious,  but 
lapping  up  the  humor  and  pathos  from 
every  page  that  dripped  it.  Some  time  later 
he  fell  upon  the  romances  of  Dumas  and 
bolted  the  whole  library  of  them  with  gusto. 
But  what  a  mess  to  fe^  a  playw’right  on! 

Cohan  has  seen  a  few  of  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  but  never  read  one.  He  saw 
Shaw’s  “Man  and  Superman”  once,  and 
some  day  he  means  to  gather  the  plays  of 
Shaw  and  Shakespeare  and  Ibsen  under  his 
arm  and  take  a  camp-stool  and  go  away  off 
in  the  woods  and  spend  an  hour  or  two  find¬ 
ing  out  what  they  are  all  about. 

His  friends  are  now  asking — and  Cohan, 
too,  though  he  is  willing  to  risk  it — will 
Shaw  and  Shakespeare  sp)oil  Cohan,  or  will 
George  make  them  both  into  Cohan  come¬ 
dies  and  feed  us  the  classics  through  the 
ribs? 

There  still  remains  one  thing  about  a 
Cohan  comedy  to  make  the  tasteful  grieve. 
Three  times  in  two  hours  he  gets  a  big 
laugh  upon  the  turn  of  a  word  that  is  pro¬ 
fane.  The  first  time  I  saw  “Broadway 
Jones”  I  blamed  the  author  for  that  pro¬ 
fanity,  but  later  I  learned  to  turn  and  glare 
at  the  audience.  What  is  it  that  makes 
serious,  self-respecting  men,  innocent-look¬ 
ing  girls,  and  dignified  women,  who  would 
go  to  the  stake  before  uttering  such  words 
themselves,  shriek  with  laughter  at  a  phrase 
that  is  exclamatorily  prefane?  I  do  not 
know,  but  they  will  do  it,  and  it  is  they, 
not  Cohan,  who  should  be  blamed.  Re¬ 
member,  the  public  has  been  this  boy’s 
schoolmaster.  He  gives  them  what  they 
teach  him  to  give.  If  last  night  that  Boston 
audience  of  two  thousand  had  greeted  that 
unhallowed  exclamation  with  a  round  of 
hisses  or  even  with  cold  silence,  the  line 
would  have  been  cut  before  Cohan  slept. 

On  page  in  is  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Co¬ 
han  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers.  You 
might  think  he  had  just  arisen;  but  not  so. 
This  picture  is  taken  at  high  noon.  He  has 
been  up  for  hours.  He  has  consumed  in¬ 
numerable  cups  of  coffee,  he  has  smoked 


innumerable  cigarettes,  and  has  dreamed  in¬ 
numerable  dreams;  he  is  toying  with  a  pen, 
and  then  he  stops  and  plays  with  his  ear, 
after  a  trick  he  has,  and  dreams  again. 
Cohan  is  thinking  of  the  big  plays  he  knows 
he  wants  to  write  but  hasn’t  written.  He 
hopes  that  some  day  the  idea  for  the  play 
will  seize  him,  and  when  it  is  once  in  his 
mind  he  will  shut  himself  in  a  barn  or  a 
Pullman  draw’ing-room  or  in  any  place  that 
breeds  seclusion,  and  work  like  a  fiend  until 
it  is  done;  then  he  will  put  it  in  rehearsal 
and  maul  and  drive  it  through  to  production, 
and  then — sit  up  all  night  to  see  what  the 
critics  say? 

Not  at  all.  Cohan  likes  good  notices  as 
well  as  any  man,  and  he  by  no  means  under¬ 
values  the  judgment  of  the  professional 
critic;  but  he  knows  that  often  these  pro¬ 
fessional  critics  err,  as  he  himself  may  err. 
He  believes  there  are  some  critics  whose 
judgment  does  not  err.  It  is  for  their  ver¬ 
dict  that  he  will  wait  nervously  in  his 
dressing-room  when  the  curtain  has  gone 
down  on  the  last  act  of  that  ambitious 
drama  which  has  not  been  written.  To 
him,  there,  after  ten  short  minutes,  will 
come  his  partner,  Sam  Harris,  and  Bert 
Feibleman  and  Eddie  Dunn  and  Francis 
Hope  and  all  the  other  professional  friends 
who  by  his  direction  have  been  mingling 
and  eavesdropping  among  the  outpouring 
crowds.  And  Cohan  will  ask  eagerly,  try¬ 
ing  to  appear  self-contained,  but  with  an  al¬ 
most  pitifully  anxious  look  in  his  eyes,  and 
the  nervous  twist  of  that  right  lower  lip 
which  is  so  characteristic,  his  voice  husking 
a  little  in  spite  of  him: 

“What  did  they  say?" 

And  the  boys  will  tell  him  what  they 
heard,  what  Smith  said  to  Brown,  what 
Mrs.  Launcelot  observed  to  Miss  Guinevere, 
and  with  equal  particularity  what  Mike 
shouted  to  Tony  as  both  rushed  wdldly 
down  from  the  gallery. 

And  Cohan  will  listen  hungrily,  knowing 
that  the  work  of  the  year  and  the  fate  of 
a  lifetime  dream  of  a  boy  who  began  far 
dow’n  and  has  worked  himself  well  up, 
hangs  up>on  this  judgment  of  the  popular 
gods. 


PAST 

"SEX  O’CLOCK' 


N  P  DAWSON 


N  THIS  day,  when  the  witticism 
of  the  Western  editor,  “It  is  sex 
o’clock,”  seems  particularly  per¬ 
tinent,  and  especially  when  the 
sex  drama  is  raging  as  never  before,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  find  creeping  into  more  than  one 
novel  the  heresy  that  one  of  the  things 
wrong  with  the  world  is  that  there  has  been 
too  much  insistence  on  sex.  We  say  heresy, 
because,  of  course,  without  this  emphasis  the 
occupation  of  the  playwrights  and  the  nov¬ 
elists,  to  say  nothing  of  the  poets  and  some 
magazine  editors,  would  be  largely  gone. 

H.  G.  Wells,  for  example,  in  “The  Pas¬ 
sionate  Friends”  (Harper)  says  the  time 
has  come  for  minimizing  sex.  It  is  most 
discouraging.  Here  we  all  are  just  get¬ 
ting  educated  up  to  the  idea  that  sex  is  the 
only  really  important  thing  in  life,  and  the 
shyest  and  youngest  among  us  are  be¬ 
coming  proficient  in  discussing  with  frank¬ 
ness  and  unreserve  the  latest  “powerful” 
drama  or  book,  when  Wells  leaves  us  in 
this  humiliating  lurch.  It  is  worse  than 
heretical :  it  is  revolutionary. 

But  Mr.  Wells,  of  all  our  writers,  is  the 
most  anticipatory.  He  has  a  way  of  hop¬ 
ping  ahead,  and  making  a  fellow  feel  as  he 
does  when  he  reads  in  the  theatrical  pro¬ 
gram  that  the  hat  he  bought  that  very 
morning  is  no  longer  worn  by  the  well- 
dressed  man.  One  of  our  foremost  women 
novelists,  for  example,  has  just  got  around 
to  writing  her  “Votes  for  Women”  story; 
and  many  of  us  are  just  catching  up  with 
phrases  like  syndicalism  and  salx>tage, 
when  here  is  Wells  saying  the  vote  won’t 
help  women,  and  that  the  labor  problem  is 
settled,  if  we  only  knew  it. 

What’s  wrong  with  women  and  labor  and 
society  generally  is  this  sex  emphasis,  and 


its  accompanying  jealousy.  (It  is  this  that 
destroys  the  woman  in  the  sto^y  and  makes 
a  mess  of  the  life  of  the  man.)  It  has  made 
of  woman  a  dep>endent,  parasitic,  spending, 
hindering  creature,  “mere  sand  in  the  bear¬ 
ings,”  not  a  wheel  at  all,  but  grit;  and  it 
has  made  men  turn  aside  from  the  larger 
spirit  of  brotherhood,  each  to  elaborate  his 
little  separate  cage.  In  other  words,  society 
has  put  a  false  emphasis  on  one  of  the 
facts  of  life. 

At  least,  like  everything  that  Wells 
writes,  this  is  worth  considering.  He  has 
one  of  the  most  active,  inquiring,  honest 
minds  of  our  generation.  There  is  no  one 
we  would  rather  read.  But  with  him  one 
doesn’t  ask  so  much  “How  is  the  story?” 
but  “What  has  Wells  sai4  this  time,  what 
are  his  latest  theories,  and  what  does  he 
now  propose?” 

If  Mr.  Wells  had  wanted  to  p»oint  to  a 
concrete  illustration  of  what  he  means  by 
the  degenerating  influence  of  sex  emphasis, 
particularly  on  women,  he  could  not  have 
found  a  better  example  than  Undine  Spragg 
in  Mrs.  Wharton’s  story,  “The  Custom  of 
the  Country”  (Scribner). 

Here  is  Mr.  Wells’s  original  “striker,” 
who  (in  his  own  expressive  phrase)  has  had 
“her  little  fling  at  maternity,”  but  hardly 
more  than  her  washerw’oman  would  accom¬ 
plish  in  her  day  off — a  solitary  child.  She 
has  nothing  to  do  but  marry  and  divorce, 
spend  money  and  wear  clothes,  and  climb. 
She  is  economically  dep>endent  and  non¬ 
producing,  the  one  child  excepted.  More 
than  this,  she  is  an  obstacle.  Unlike  the 
“Passionate  Friend,”  she  is  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  for  a  man — any  man — to  become  “a 
horrid  little  specialist  in  keeping  and  feed¬ 
ing  me.” 
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But  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference 
between  the  Wells  and  the  Wharton  point 
of  view.  Mr.  Wells  doesn’t  hold  individuals 
to  account,  but  society.  He  feels  sorry  for 
his  man  and  woman,  who  make  a  muddle 
of  life.  What  one  misses  in  Mrs.  Wharton, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  single  throb  of  pity 
for  Undine  Spragg,  whom  she  pursues  with 
peculiar  malignancy. 

It  is  apparently  not  in  Mrs.  Wharton’s 
nature  to  be  sorry  for  people.  Thackeray 
could  not  help  finding  e.xcuses  for  Becky  in 
her  circumstances  and  environment,  nor 
George  Eliot  for  Tito  Melema.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  studies  in  degeneracy  become 
powerful  satires  on  society. 

Mrs.  Wharton  might  say  that  this  is  her 
position  too,  and  one  is  a  stupid  reader  not 
to  see  it.  But  the  fact  remains  that  she 
places  her  emphasis  on  the  despicable  na¬ 
ture  of  the  climbing,  or  the  desp>erate  busi¬ 
ness  of  trying  to  stick,  as  was  the  case 
with  Lily  Bart  in  “The  House  of  Mirth,” 
rather  than  on  the  fact  that  the  top  is  not 
worth  the  climb — or  that  perbaps  there 
shouldn’t  be  any  top  at  all. 

She  has  an  inherited  fondness  for  those 
born  and  securely  settled  on  the  top, 
whether  they  are  the  last  survivors  of  the 
Washington  Square  aristocracy  in  New 
York,  or  whether  they  live  behind  the 
frowning  barricades  of  the  Faubourg  in 
Paris.  She  follows  Undine  Spragg  through 
her  long  career  of  vanity  with  no  trace  of 
pity,  and  we  may  imagine  that  it  is  this 
hardness  and  unwillingness  to  make  allow¬ 
ances  and  look  for  fundamental  causes  in 
society  itself  that  make  her,  despite  her 
brilliant  parts,  fall  short  of  being  a  really 
great  novelist. 

In  “Ethan  Frome”  she  temporarily  con¬ 
quered  her  temperament,  and  hit  the  bull’s- 
eye  of  her  artistic  career.  But  in  “The 
Custom  of  the  Country”  she  is  again  thin- 
lipp)ed  and  cruel.  We  only  wish  our  fore¬ 
most  American  novelist — which  Mrs.  Whar¬ 
ton  is — betrayed  less  sympathy  for  the 
standards  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 

It  was  in  an  unpretentious  but  quietly  il¬ 
luminating  novel  by  Charles  Marriott,  with 
the  dubious  title,  “The  Wondrous  Wife” 
(Bobbs- Merrill),  that  we  recently  came 
across  the  suggestion  that  perhaps  a  good 
deal  of  this  “sex  o’clock”  business  is  merely 
talk. 

There  is  a  man  in  this  story  who,  we  are 


told,  in  reality  leads  a  “much  more  regular 
life  than  he  would  have  you  think,”  and 
the  arresting  comment  follows  that  “Mod¬ 
ern  Byronism,  Wertherism,  or  whatever 
you  like  to  call  it,  tends  more  and  more 
to  dissipate  itself  in  epigram  and  para¬ 
dox.” 

We  have  long  been  suspicious  that  the 
man  who  writes  the  loudest,  so  to  speak, 
about  the  “freedom  of  love”  and  the  “sway 
of  passion”  may  be  a  pathetically  faithful 
and  humdrum  husband  at  home,  a  most 
efl&cient  little  first  aid  in  dishwashing  and 
baby-nursing. 

It  is  satisfying,  therefore,  to  have  Mr. 
Marriott  confirm  our  suspicion  in  his  story. 
The  man’s  lapse  of  morals  in  the  book,  fi¬ 
nally  condon^  by  “The  Wondrous  Wife,” 
is  described  as  being  the  result  not  so  mud 
of  illicit  desires  as  a  fear  of  being  behind 
the  times.  In  morals,  as  in  culture,  he  had 
“gone  in  for  the  last  thing.” 

As  we  said,  a  modest  but  illuminating 
story.  To  attract  attention,  the  author 
has  not  felt  the  necessity  of  standing  on  his 
head  and  waving  his  legs  wildly,  like  the 
radicals  he  describes. 

In  “Hagar”  (Houghton,  Mifflin)  Mary 
Johnston  has  written  her  first  suffrage  novel. 
It  reminds  us  of  a  woman  we  once  heard 
make  her  first  suffrage  speech  in  a  big  hall. 
She  told  how  she  had  been  testing  her  voice 
in  the  auditorium  that  afternoon,  and  had 
sent  the  janitor  to  the  topmost  gallery  to 
see  if  he  could  hear  her.  “Can  you  hear 
me?”  the  little  woman  had  called,  and  the 
janitor  had  shouted  back: 

“Oh,  I  can  hear  you  all  right,  lady,  but 
you  look  just  like  a  Teddy  bear.” 

We  can  hear  Miss  Johnston  all  right,  but 
she  looks  a  very  small  figure  compared 
with  what  she  app>ears  in  her  other  stories. 
It  is  in  fact  curious  that  one  who  has  found 
no  difficulty  in  handling  a  big  and  epical 
subject  like  the  civil  war,  should  appear 
so  incredibly  amateurish  in  this  propagan¬ 
dist  tale. 

But  at  least  Miss  Johnston,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  is  up  to  date.  In  the  closing  pages, 
when  her  lovers  are  swimming  for  their 
lives,  the  girl  has  yet  breath  to  gasp  out 
this  memorable  utterance: 

“I  wish  a  child;  where  it  needs  me  and 
when  it  needs  me,  I  will  be  there.” 

Who  says  the  suffragettes  are  neglectful 
of  their  maternal  obligations? 
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CONCLUSION 

CHAPTER  XIX  — THE  RACE  BEGINS 


ROM  the  rocks  above  Salton- 
stall’s  cave  I  could  look  far 
out  to  sea.  And  there  in  the 
offing,  not  three  miles  beyond 
the  outer  line  of  reefs,  was 


a  schooner,  which  one  glance  showed  me 
was  the  Sabbath  Day.  Straight  for  the 
entrance  she  came,  gliding  gently  before 
the  light  air  which  dimpled  the  smooth 
expanse  of  ocean  in  broad  bands  of  blue 
with  intervals  of  glass  between.  And 
there,  also,  in  her  former  position,  was 
the  Sayonara,  still  at  anchor  but  with  her 
cable  hove  short,  headsails  hanging  from 


stall.  He  was  awake  and  looked  up  at  me 
with  a  white,  waxy  face. 

“Well,  Jack,”  he  began,  feebly,  “this  is  a 
sorry  go — ”  Then,  noticing  my  expression, 
he  raised  his  head  a  little  and  asked,  sharp¬ 
ly:  “What’s  the  matter?” 

“Von  Reibnitz  has  got  Coline  aboard  the 
yacht,”  I  cried.  “He  has  hauled  down  to 
the  entrance  and  anchored,  but  he  can’t  go 
out  for  a  couple  of  hours,  as  he’s  got  a  head¬ 
wind  and  head-tide.  The  Sabbath  Day  is 
about  three  miles  off  and  coming  in  wdth  a 
fair  breeze.” 

Saltonstall  struggled  up,  then  sank  back 


the  bow,  but  foresail,  mainsail,  and  main- 
topsails  set  and  imdulating  gently  in  the 
light  air. 

It  would  be,  as  I  reckoned,  at  least  two 
hours  before  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  until 
it  started  to  ebb  the  yacht  must  remain  a 
prisoner.  Another  hour  and  a  half  should 
see  the  Sabbath  Day  at  anchor  in  the  lagoon. 
But  the  breeze  showed  signs  of  freshening 
with  the  sunset,  for  the  western  horizon 
was  a  dark  band  of  ultramarine;  and  should 
this  happen,  and  hapjjen  within  the  next 
half-hour,  it  might  yet  be  piossible  to  board 
the  Sayonara  before  the  turn  of  the  tide 
came  to  liberate  her  from  the  lagoon. 

Breathless  and  wild-eyed  I  dashed  down 
to  the  little  grotto  where  I  had  left  Salton- 


with  a  groan.  “What’s  this?”  he  cried. 
“What’s  this  you’re  saying.  Jack?” 

In  a  few  words  I  told  him  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  He  listened  with  a  tinge  of  color 
in  his  bloodless  face. 

“I’ll  go  down  to  the  beach  and  get  aboard 
the  Sabbath  Day  the  moment  she  rounds 
up,  if  I  have  to  swim,”  I  told  him.  “You 
stop  here  and  I’ll  send  one  of  the  hands  to 
look  after  you.” 

“Stop  here,  nothing!”  he  exclaimed.  “I’ll 
go  down  with  you.  Von  Reibnitz  won’t 
give  her  up  without  a  struggle.  Give  me  a 
hand.  Jack.” 

“But  you’re  not  fit.  How  am  I  going  to 
get  you  down  to  the  beach,  all  smashed  up 
as  you  are?” 
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“We’ll  manage.  Here,  give  me  your 
hand.  I’m  not  made  of  spun  glass.  Your 
fist,  Jack.” 

Never  have  I  seen  such  a  triumph  of 
mind  over  body.  I  helped  him  to  his  feet, 
and  he  stood  for  a  moment  swaying  un¬ 
steadily.  Once  I  thought  that  he  was  going 
to  faint,  but  he  pulled  himself  together  and 
pointed  to  the  unop>ened  bottle  of  Rhine 
wine.  I  picked  it  up,  but  Saltonstall  snatch¬ 
ed  it  from  my  hand,  knocked  the  neck  off 
against  the  side  of  the  cave,  and  drained 
the  contents  in  several  great  gulps. 

“Ha — ”  said  he,  wiping  his  big  mustache 
on  the  back  of  his  sleeve.  “Come  on.  Your 
shoulder.  Jack.” 

There  was  no  gainsaying  him,  so  off  we 
started.  It  was  killing  work  over  the  rough 
stones,  but  Saltonstall  nev'er  whimjjered. 
Twice  he  went  suddenly  white  and  I 
thought  that  it  was  all  over,  but  his  mar¬ 
velous  force  of  wdll  carried  him  through, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour,  with  me  half 
dragging,  half  carrying  him,  we  broke  out 
of  the  jungle  upon  the  beach  to  see  the 
Sabbath  Day  running  through  the  passage 
and  the  Sayonara  just  starting  to  swing 
with  the  tide,  which  was  already  at  slack 
water  where  she  lay.  Bathed  in  sweat  and 
with  aching  joints  I  laid  Saltonstall  down 
on  the  soft  sand,  where  he  lay  for  sev¬ 
eral  moments,  speechless. 

I  hurried  to  the  spring,  plunged  in,  clothes 
and  all,  for  my  head  was  humming  like  a 
top,  then,  having  drunk  my  fill,  carried  a 
bucket  of  water  to  Saltonstall,  and  after  he 
had  quenched  his  thirst  sluiced  him  with 
the  cool,  sweet  water. 

“It’s  going  to  be  close  work.  Jack,”  he 
muttered.  “God  send  the  scoundrel  on  the 
reef.  If  he  gets  out  I  doubt  we  can  follow 
in  the  Sabbath  Day — and  it  wouldn’t  help 
much  if  we  could.  In  this  light  air  the 
yacht  can  sail  two  feet  to  our  one.” 

“It’s  freshening  steadily,”  I  answered, 
without  taking  my  eyes  from  the  two  vessels. 

Never  in  my  life  have  I  sp)ent  such  a  half- 
hour  of  tension.  Ripping  off  my  shirt,  I 
fastened  it  to  the  end  of  a  sapling  and, 
standing  on  the  water’s  edge,  waved  it 
frantically.  This  signal  was  immediately 
observ'ed  aboard  the  Sabbath  Day,  for  there 
came  an  answering  wave  and  a  moment 
later  she  swung  down  and  headed  for  her 
former  anchorage.  But  even  as  she  came 
we  saw  the  jib  going  up  aboard  the  Sayo¬ 
nara,  while  the  freshening  breeze  filled  her 


close-hauled  mainsail.  Von  Reibnitz  was 
not  waiting  for  the  tide.  He  meant  to  work 
out  at  once  with  the  slack  water. 

But  the  Sabbath  Day  was  slipping  through 
the  water  on  a  broad  reach — her  best  point 
of  sailing;  and  although  Saltonstall  and  I 
fairly  groaned  at  what  seemed  the  infuri¬ 
ating  slowness  of  her  pace,  she  had  rounded 
up  and  let  an  anchor  go  before  the  Sayonara 
had  broken  out  her  own  hook.  Whistler  ap¬ 
parently  sensed  something  wrong,  or  guess¬ 
ed  at  it  from  my  frantic  signaling,  for  a 
boat  took  the  water  before  her  way  was 
lost  and  came  foaming  in  to  the  beach  under 
the  powerful  strokes  of  the  Kanaka  crew. 
As  she  drew  near  I  saw  that  the  mate  him¬ 
self  held  the  steering-oar,  and  as  the  boat 
grounded  he  sprang  out  and  stood  for  a 
second  gaping  at  Saltonstall,  who,  with 
bandaged  head  and  colorless  face,  was  hang¬ 
ing  from  my  shoulder  as  I  dragged  him 
down  to  the  water’s  edge. 

“In  the  name  of  a’  that’s  righteous — ” 
Whistler  began,  but  I  cut  him  short  so  sav¬ 
agely  that  his  bearded  jaw  dropped. 

“Your  work,  you  fool,”  I  snarled.  “Look 
alive  now,  and  get  us  off  aboard  as  soon  as 
the  Lord  will  let  you.”  I  swung  Saltonstall 
into  the  boat  and  grabbed  the  gunnel. 
“Shove  off!”  I  cried. 

We  ran  her  out  and  headed  for  the 
schooner,  I  urging  on  the  crew  with  voice 
and  gesture,  to  which  Saltonstall  lent  his 
own  booming  bass.  Whistler  seemed  par¬ 
alyzed  and  stood  in  the  stern,  one  hand  on 
the  steering-oar  and  the  other  clawing  at 
his  sandy  whisker,  while  his  deep-set  eyes 
twinkled  from  one  to  the  other  of  us. 

“Ha’  mercy,”  he  sputtered,  “and  wha’s 
all  this  aboot,  pray  tell?” 

“Von  Reibnitz,”  I  answered  curtly. 
“He’s  aboard  the  yacht  and  he’s  trying  to 
bolt  off  with  Miss  Satterlie.” 

“Ye  dinna’  tell  me.  And  how  ever  did 
he  find  the  place?” 

“Through  your  cursed  foolishness,  con¬ 
found  you,”  I  retorted.  “Now  look  here, 
Whistler,  we’ve  got  to  lay  him  aboard  be¬ 
fore  he  gets  out,  if  we  both  go  on  the  reef. 
Otherwise  its  sayonara*  to  Miss  Satterlie. 
You  understand?” 

Whistler’s  head  turned  owlishly  on  his 
shoulders  and  he  stared  at  the  yacht,  now 
starting  slowly  to  forge  ahead.  “We  can- 
na’,”  he  answered  sourly.  “She’s  already 
filled  awa’,  and  we  at  anchor.” 

- •  sayonara — Japanese  for  “good-by.” 
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“Knock  the  shackle  out  and  let  the  an¬ 
chor  go,”  growled  Saltonstall.  “The  yacht’s 
got  to  tack  across  before  she  can  stand  out. 
Look  alive,  Mr.  Whistler.” 

Thus  admonished,  the  mate  aw’oke.  A 
couple  of  hands  were  watching  us  from  the 
Sabbath  Day,  and  to  these  Whistler  roared 
a  few  orders  so  that  even  as  we  foamed 
alongside  the  jib  was  going  up.  We  scram¬ 
bled  aboard,  and  a  moment  later  the  end  of 
the  parted  cable  splashed  over  the  bow  and 
the  bows  of  the  yacht  began  to  swing  slow¬ 
ly  off.  It  was  high  time,  for  the  Sayonara 
was  now  standing  well  across  the  mouth  of 
the  lagoon,  where  the  next  tack  would  put 
her  on  a  course  to  clear  the  end  of  the  in¬ 
ner  reef. 

It  was  on  this  tack  that  our  single  chance 
of  intercepting  her  lay,  as  our  own  position 
would  enable  us  to  make  a  close  reach  of  it 
straight  for  the  mouth  of  the  passage,  where 
we  should  be  obliged  to  make  one  and  pos¬ 
sibly  two  short  tacks  to  get  through.  The 
Sabbath  Day  was  slow  in  irons  and,  light- 
drafted  as  she  was,  did  not  carry  much 
way,  so  that  it  was  her  ability  to  execute 
this  maneuver  of  which  Saltonstall  was  in 
some  doubt.  Failing  to  get  about  in  time, 
she  was  certain  to  drift  down  on  to  the  in¬ 
ner  reef. 

The  breeze  was  freshening  steadily,  and 
we  quickly  gathered  way,  slipping  along  so 
nicely  that  before  the  Sayonara  went  about 
we  had  made  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
for  the  new  breeze  off  the  sea  had  found 
the  yacht  well  to  leeward  of  the  entrance. 
Von  Reibnitz  assuredly  had  not  counted  on 
our  exp>edition  in  taking  up  the  chase,  as 
otherwise  he  might  have  warped  up  to  the 
entrance  on  sighting  the  Sabbath  Day.  Per¬ 
haps,  also,  he  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  get 
away  sooner,  or  counted  too  much  on  the 
sup>erior  speed  of  the  yacht.  At  any  rate, 
for  several  minutes  I  could  have  shouted 
with  exultation,  as  it  appeared  certain  that 
we  should  strike  him  before  ever  he  got 
across  our  bows.  For  such,  indeed,  was  our 
purpose.  And  indeed  this  seemed  simple 
enough  of  execution  as  long  as  we  had  the 
weather  gage  and  were  converging  to  the 
same  point. 

Saltonstall  had  the  wheel,  by  which  he 
was  supporting  himself;  but  as  the  two  ves¬ 
sels  drew  nearer  together  he  let  himself 
slide  to  the  deck,  where  he  crouched  with 
his  hands  on  the  lower  spokes  and  his  eyes 
fastened  on  the  Sayonara.  Well  across  the 


lagoon  she  came  about,  spinning  on  her 
heel  like  a  dancer,  and  with  eveiythin 
hauled  flat  headed  for  the  entrance.  I  saw, 
then,  that  it  was  going  to  be  touch  and  go, 
for  in  that  light  breeze  the  Sabbath  Day  wai 
no  match  for  the  yacht. 

“Think  we  can  make  it?”  I  asked  fever¬ 
ishly. 

“I  doubt  it,  Jack.  If  only  we  could  catch 
a  puff  I  might  get  my  jib-boom  through  her 
mainsail  and  hang  on  by  the  tc^ping-lift 
But  see  here,  Jack:  if  we  do  foul,  there’s  to 
be  no  bloodshed  except  in  self-defense.” 

“I’d  like  to  pot  him  there  at  the  wheel,” 

I  answered  savagely. 

“Don’t  think  of  such  a  thing.  Suppose 
she  went  with  him  of  her  own  accord?  Your  \ 
fortune  wouldn’t  save  you,  my  boy.”  He  ' 
raised  his  voice.  “Mr.  Whistler?” 

“Aye,  sir?” 

“If  we  foul  the  yacht,  get  aboard  her  with 
the  hands  and  take  charge.  No  bloodshed, 
if  it  can  be  helf)ed.” 

“Mon,  Saltonstall — are  ye  sure  y’are  in 
the  right?”  cried  Whistler.  \ 

“Leave  that  to  me,  sir,  and  obey  orders. 
Serve  out  belaying-pins  to  the  men.  Look 
sharp,  now!” 

The  big,  muscular  Kanakas  had  already 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  chase,  and  the  sigli 
of  their  faces  as  they  seized  the  heavy 
wooden  pins  was  good  to  see.  The  two  ves¬ 
sels  were  rapidly  drawing  to  the  focal  point, 
and  aboard  the  Sayonara  I  could  see  Von 
Reibnitz  himself  at  the  wheel  and  a  knot  (rf 
sailors  gathered  in  the  waist.  As  none  of 
them  appeared  to  be  armed,  I  judged  that 
Von  Reibnitz  had  no  more  desire  for  blood¬ 
shed  than  had  we,  and  this  knowledge 
cheered  me  greatly;  it  seemed  to  me  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  he  had  abducted  Coline  against 
her  will,  no  doubt  trusting  that  once  he 
had  her  to  himself  it  would  not  take  long 
to  dominate  her;  for  the  man  must  have 
been  quite  conscious  of  his  peculiar  power 
over  the  girl. 

The  yacht  herself  was  but  half  the  size 
of  the  Sabbath  Day,  and  Von  Reibnitz  had 
signed  on  no  more  in  his  crew  than  were 
actually  needed  to  work  the  vessel;  I  count¬ 
ed  but  six  men  besides  Von  Reibnitz  him¬ 
self.  It  was  plain  enough  that  if  it  came 
to  a  scuffle  this  small  handful  would  not 
last  long  against  Whistler,  myself,  and  our 
seven  powerful  Kanakas. 

Of  Coline  herself  there  was  no  sign,  and 
I  did  not  doubt  but  that  she  was  confined 
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below.  Could  I  have  been  sure  that  Von 
Reibnitz  had  taken  the  girl  aboard  by  force, 
I  would  not  have  hesitated  an  instant  to 
put  a  bullet  through  him;  but,  as  Saltonstall 
said,  if  it  were  to  turn  out  that  she  had 
yielded  to  his  p>ersuasion  it  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  gone  very  hard  with  me  on  reach¬ 
ing  port,  and  Saltonstall  would  certainly 
have  suffered  with  me.  So  I  gripped  a 
backstay-runner  and  waited. 

Saltonstall  was  like  a  man  of  ice.  In  the 
tense  silence  as  the  two  schooners  rushed  to¬ 
gether  he  said  quietly: 

“Stand  by  to  slack  the  mainsheet,  Jack; 
he  may  try  to  duck  under  our  stern  and 
shoot  her  up  the  other  side.  That  thing 
can  turn  in  her  own  length.” 

Closer  and  closer  we  drew,  and  I  held  my 
breath,  wondering  if  Von  Reibnitz  would 
dare  try  to  cross  our  bows.  The  Sdbbath 
Day  was  on  the  port  tack,  making  a  close 
reach  of  it  for  the  entrance,  where  she  would 
have  to  go  about  on  nearing  the  outer  reef, 
while  the  yacht  was  close-hauled  on  the 
starboard  tack  and  sailing  a  course  which 
would  take  her  well  into  the  passage  before 
she  was  obliged  to  make  another  leg. 

Watching  the  Sayonara  closely,  I  doubt¬ 
ed  that  Von  Reibnitz  would  dare  try  to 
duck  under  our  stern,  trusting  to  the  yacht’s 
ability  to  shoot  out  from  under  our  lee; 
and  even  if  he  did  manage  to  execute  this 
maneuver  he  would  be  obliged  to  tack 
much  sooner  than  if  he  held  his  present 
course,  giving  us  a  good  possibility  of  catch¬ 
ing  him  before  he  got  about  and  filled  away 
again.  Such  an  event  would  mean  also  the 
doom  of  both  vessels,  for  if  we  fouled  in 
the  passage,  no  power  under  heaven  could 
keep  us  both  from  drifting  down  on  the  in¬ 
ner  reef. 

No,  his  best  chance  was  to  try  to  cross 
our  bows,  and  if  he  managed  this  he  would 
hav’e  turned  the  trick,  leaving  us  to  plod  on 
hopelessly  in  his  wake  or  to  give  up  the 
chase  entirely,  for  on  no  point  of  sailing,  in 
heavy  weather  or  light,  was  the  Sabbath 
Day  a  match  for  the  Sayonara.  And  it  be¬ 
came  quickly  evident  that  this  was  precise¬ 
ly  what  he  meant  to  attempt. 

Closer  and  closer  we  drew,  and  the  ten¬ 
sion  became  such  that  I  found  myself  hold¬ 
ing  my  breath  and  catching  it  in  great  gasps 
at  long  intervals,  while  my  heart  seemed  to 
have  stopjjed  beating  and  my  mouth  was 
dry  as  a  bone.  Looking  at  Saltonstall,  I 
saw  his  strong  yellow  teeth  fastened  in  his 


lower  lip  as  he  nursed  the  wheel  inch  by  inch, 
and  his  glowing  eyes  bulged  at  the  \  essel 
slipping  swiftly  athwart  our  course.  On  she 
came,  well  heeled  to  the  freshening  breeze. 
On  she  came,  and  suddenly  her  bowsprit 
seemed  to  leap  across  our  bows  so  close 
that  one  could  have  scaled  a  biscuit  on  to 
her  decks. 

Utter  silence  reigned  on  each  vessel, 
and  as  the  yacht’s  foremast  appeared  on 
our  weather  bow  I  let  out  my  breath  in  a 
whistling  sigh.  At  a  sideways  nod  and  a 
rumbling  “main-sheet”  from  Saltonstall, 
the  big  Kanakas  trimmed  for  their  lives, 
and  at  the  same  instant  Saltonstall  put 
down  his  helm  a  spoke  or  two.  The  long 
jib-boom  of  the  Sabbath  Day  sprang  like  a 
dart  at  the  white  expanse  of  mainsail,  touch¬ 
ed  it  just  abaft  the  topping-lift,  and  for  a 
moment  I  thought  that  it  was  going  to  slip 
clear.  Then  came  the  rip  and  rend  of  tear¬ 
ing  canvas;  the  leech-rope  held,  and  aloft 
there  was  a  sudden  splintering  crash. 
Down  came  the  maintopmast  and  main¬ 
mast  head,  the  latter  snapped  just  below 
the  peak-halliard  blocks.  The  next  instant 
the  leech-rojje  parted  and  we  forged  on,' 
not  ten  feet  under  the  Sayonara' s  stern. 

CHAPTER  XX 

WHISTLER  HEARS  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  HIM¬ 
SELF 

Had  the  Sabbath  Day  been  able  to  point 
up  with  the  yacht,  we  could  have  tacked 
ship  then  and  there  and  caught  the  Sayo¬ 
nara  when  she  put  about  in  the  passage.  .\s 
it  was,  seeing  that  the  yacht  would  barely 
weather  the  inner  reef,  Saltonstall  stood  on 
across  the  mouth  of  the  passage.  The  Say- 
onara's  mainsail  still  hung  from  the  throat 
halliards  and  continued  to  draw,  but  she 
was  now  deprived  of  a  good  third  of  the 
sail’s  working  area,  as  well  as  her  big  main- 
topsail.  In  answer  to  a  roar  from  Von  Reib¬ 
nitz  the  hands  were  springing  aloft  to  lash 
down  the  peak  of  the  gaff  and  clear  the 
wreckage.  .\s  I  watched  them,  breathless¬ 
ly,  Whistler’s  voice  grated  harshly  in  my  ear: 

“Yon  was  a  rotten  mainmast-head,  to 
fetch  awa’  fra’  a  tug  on  the  leech.” 

“Thank  God  it  was,”  I  answered;  “but 
the  sail  was  new  and,  besides,  there’s  wind 
aloft  and  the  maintopsail  was  taking  a 
goodish  strain.  We  stand  a  chance  to  catch 
him,  now,  boat  for  boat.” 
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“Aye,”  grunted  Whistler,  “he  wull  have 
to  double-reef  the  mainsail  to  make  it  set. 
Let  us  pray  now  for  light  airs.” 

But  for  the  moment  our  attention  was  all 
taken  in  working  the  schooner  through  the 
passage,  for  the  Sabbath  Day  was  lament¬ 
ably  slow  in  irons  and  took  her  own  good 
time  in  gathering  way.  Once  or  twice  it 
looked  as  if  we  were  certainly  going  on  the 
reef,  but  thanks  to  Saltonstall’s  masterly 
handling  we  won  through  without  mishap. 
The  Sayonara,  crippled  as  she  was,  made 
quick  work  of  the  business,  thanks  to  her 
smaller  size  and  the  speed  with  which  she 
got  about  and  off  again  without  losing  way. 
Also,  the  steadily  freshening  breeze  was  in 
her  favor,  and  by  the  time  that  we  had 
cleared  the  passage  she  was  half  a  mile  in 
the  lead,  with  a  knot  of  men  working  like 
demons  to  reef  the  sail  and  set  up  the  p)eak 
halliards  just  below  the  stump  of  the  mast¬ 
head. 

This  was  quickly  done,  and  the  two 
vessels  settled  down  for  a  long  race  to  wind¬ 
ward,  for  Von  Reibnitz  had  naturally  chosen 
the  point  of  sailing  at  which  he  knew  his 
schooner  far  excelled  the  heavy  trading-ves¬ 
sel.  Had  she  carried  racing-sails — a  spin¬ 
naker,  balloon-jib,  and  balloon-maintop- 
mast-staysail — he  would  no  doubt  have  put 
her  off  before  the  wind  on  weathering  the 
island,  in  which  case  she  might  quickly  have 
left  us  far  astern;  but  I  had  never  both¬ 
ered  with  these  “kites”  for  deep-sea  work. 

We  had  made  perhaps  a  mile  when  sud¬ 
denly  our  canvas  began  to  flap,  and  glan¬ 
cing  aft  I  saw  that  Saltonstall  had  fainted. 
Whistler  quickly  took  the  wheel,  and  I,  with 
the  aid  of  two  of  the  crew,  got  the  skipper 
below  and  in  his  bunk,  where  presently  he 
revived  with  the  aid  of  stimulants. 

“Are  we  holding  her,  Jack?”  were  his 
first  feeble  words. 

“I  think  we  are  outfooting  her  a  little. 
Captain,”  I  answered,  “but  she’s  outpoint¬ 
ing  us.  However,  if  only  the  breeze  drops 
light  we’ve  got  him  cinched.” 

“It’s  growing  dark.  Jack,”  he  groaned. 
“He  may  slip  away  in  the  night.” 

“No  danger  with  this  moon,”  I  answered. 

“It’s  breezing,  though,”  he  muttered. 

“I  doubt  if  it  will  last,”  I  reassured  him. 
“The  glass  is  high  and  steady.” 

“The  deuce  was  in  it,  my  dear  boy,” 
groaned  Saltonstall.  “Another  foot  and  I’d 
have  got  his  topping-lift.  That  would  have 
done  his  business.” 


“I’m  not  so  sure,”  I  answered.  “He 
might  have  walked  off  with  our  jib-boom. 
Now  try  to  rest,  old  chap.  You  did  won¬ 
ders.  We’re  not  beaten  yet  by  a  whole  jug¬ 
ful,”  and  I  left  him,  to  go  on  deck. 

The  night  came  quickly,  but  the  great, 
full  moon  illumined  the  ^mpling  waters 
with  a  radiance  which  was  almost  that  of 
day.  Three  hours  passed,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  we  had  put  the  yacht  on  our 
port  quarter,  although  she  was  about  a 
mile  to  windward.  In  order  to  get  some 
idea  of  how  we  stood,  relatively,  Whistler 
tacked  ship,  when  we  passed,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  rather  over  half  a  mile  under  the 
Sayomra's  stern.  It  plainly  looked  as  if 
she  were  doing  better  than  we,  but  the 
breeze  had  shown  no  signs  of  freshening  and 
I  hoped  that  toward  morning  it  might  die 
away  again,  in  which  case  the  advantage 
would  be  with  us,  short-canvased  as  was 
the  yacht. 

But  this  proved  a  vain  desire,  for  at  mid¬ 
night  it  freshened  again,  and  in  an  hour’s 
time  was  blowing  a  strong,  steady  draft 
which  soon  stirred  up  a  little  chop  and 
seemed  to  invigorate  the  silvered  specter 
ahead  with  new  life,  as  it  soon  began  to 
draw  stealthily  away.  Whistler,  who  of 
course  remained  on  deck,  gave  me  Job’s 
comfort. 

“There’s  little  good  e’er  comes  o’  the  law- 
breakin’,”  said  he  gloomily. 

“Especially  when  you  go  and  jaw  about 
it  before  you  start,”  I  answered  angrily. 

“Mon,  I  didna’  jaw  aboot  it.  I  was  only 
seekin’  legal  advice.  Is  it  no’  better  to 
learn  how  ye  stand?” 

“You  didn’t  learn  how  you  stand.  That 
old  shyster  pumped  your  bilges  dry,  then 
told  Von  Reibnitz  and  Satterlie  that  you 
consulted  him  about  the  rights  of  the  thing 
and  that  he  warned  you  that  you  were  plan¬ 
ning  a  criminal  act.” 

Whistler’s  jaw  dropped  and  his  frosty  lit¬ 
tle  eyes  sparkled  in  the  moonlight. 

“No!”  he  gasped.  “He  didna’  say  that?” 

“He  sure  did,”  I  answered.  “Why 
shouldn’t  he?  You  thought  you  were  so 
cursed  clever  because  you  got  your  legal  ad¬ 
vice  for  nothing,  and  now,  let  me  tell  you, 
that  cormorant  will  be  the  very  first  to 
round  on  you.  He  encouraged  you  to  go 
ahead  because  he  knew  he  could  get  a  good 
price  from  somebody  for  his  information, 
and  what’s  to  prove  that  he  told  you  no 
blame  could  be  attached  to  you?  His 
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word’s  as  good  as  yours.  Now  look  at  the 
result.  Aliss  Satterlie  is  in  the  power  of 
the  worst  scoundrel  in  the  Pacific;  Salton- 
stall  is  all  smashed  up — may  be  injured  in¬ 
ternally  for  all  we  know,  and  will  very  like¬ 
ly  limp  for  the  rest  of  his  life;  I’ve  lost 
the  woman  I  love,  and  Satterlie  will  be  a 
crushed  and  broken  man.  All  because  of 
your  damned  cold  feet  and  hen-brained 
idiocy  in  blabbing  to  the  worst  old  crook 
on  the  slope.  Aren’t  you  proud  of  yourself, 
Mr.  Whistler?” 

The  mate’s  pijje  dropped  from  his  nerve¬ 
less  fingers,  and  he  sat  himself  down  on  the 
bitts.  No  doubt  his  knees  felt  weak.  He 
was  very  much  shaken,  was  Mr.  Whistler, 
and  no  one  will  deny  but  that  he  deserved 
to  be. 

“Aweel — ”  he  muttered,  “I  meant  no 
har-rm.” 

“You  meant  that  no  harm  should  come  to 
one  David  Whistler,”  I  retorted,  “but  it 
may,  yet.” 

“I  dinna’  care  if  it  does,”  he  muttered  re¬ 
morsefully. 

“But  it  may  console  you,”  I  continued 
mercilessly,  “to  know  that  it  will  be  noth¬ 
ing  as  compared  to  the  harm  which  has 
come  to  those  who  trusted  to  your  loyalty 
and  common  sense.  Your  canny  Scotch 
caution  has  wrecked  three  lives,  Mr.  Whis¬ 
tler;  four,  maybe,  as  the  skipper  wall  never 
be  the  same  man  after  this - ” 

“Mon — ha’  ye  no  compassion?” 

“Why  should  I  have?  Everything  that 
life  holds  for  me  is  slipping  away  from  us 
on  that  vessel  ahead.” 

Whistler  let  out  a  moan  like  one  of  the 
lost  souls  in  “Faust.”  He  clambered  to  his 
feet  and,  reaching  inside  the  companion- 
way,  took  a  pair  of  glasses  from  the  rack. 
One  of  the  Kanaka  quartermasters,  a  skilled 
helmsman,  was  at  the  wheel.  Whistler 
stepped  to  the  rail  and  studied  the  vessel 
ahead,  long  and  earnestly. 

“She’s  no  shppin’  awa’  the  noo,  sir,”  said 
he  in  a  low  voice. 

“What?”  I  cried,  and  reached  for  the  bin¬ 
oculars. 

Since  ten  o’clock  the  Sayonara  had  had 
a  lead  of  w'hat  we  judged  to  be  about  three 
miles,  and  this  lead  she  had  app>eared  to  be 
lengthening  during  the  last  hour.  Now,  as 
I  stared  at  her,  hungrily,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  had  lessened 
the  distance  between  us,  and  lessened  it 
very  perceptibly.  There  seemed  to  be  no 


reason  for  this,  as  the  sea  was  smooth  and 
the  breeze  of  the  same  weight.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  was  now  able  to  distinguish  plainly 
certain  details  about  the  yacht  which  had, 
the  last  time  that  I  examined  her,  been 
either  invisible  or  indistinct.  Moreover, 
she  filled  a  larger  field  in  the  glass. 

“As  true  as  life,  we’re  gaining,”  I  gasped, 
rather  breathlessly.  “I  wonder  why?” 

“Perhaps  there  is  more  air  stirrin’  aloft, 
and  we  are  gettin’  the  profit  of  a  maintop- 
sail,  which  she  has  not,”  Whistler  suggested. 

This  seemed  a  reasonable  explanation, 
and  as  if  to  verify  it  there  came  a  little  later 
a  darker  patch  to  windward,  or,  to  be  more 
accurate,  a  rougher  look  to  the  frosted  sil¬ 
ver  of  the  sea,  and  presently  a  fresher  puff 
struck  our  faces;  in  half  an  hour’s  time  the 
schooner  had  taken  several  more  degrees  (ff 
angular  heel,  and  the  spray  was  flying  from 
her  forefoot. 

“I  misdoot  ’twill  freshen  with  the  dawn,” 
said  Whistler  in  a  low  voice.  “The  sea  is 
makin’,  too.  Losh,  an’  just  when  we  were 
gainin’  fine.” 

“We’re  gaining  still,”  I  answ’ered,  staring 
through  the  glass. 

“  ’Twull  not  be  for  long  if  this  wind 
holds,”  said  Whistler,  who  at  his  best  was 
never  what  might  be  called  an  optimist.  “1 
wud  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  may  not 
blow  up  a  fresh  gale  at  this  season,  bein’  as 
it  is  the  breakin’  up  of  the  monsoon.  Gin 
yon  vessel  gets  a  fresh  slant,  her  short  rig 
wud  be  nae  mair  than  a  conveenience.” 

He  proved  to  be  correct  about  the  wind’s 
freshening,  for  an  hour  later  found  the  Sab- 
balh  Day  snoring  through  a  sea  strewn  with 
silvery  fleece  and  the  spray  dashing  over  the 
weather  bow.  And  yet  it  seemed  to  me 
that  w’e  were  gaining  on  the  yacht,  although, 
as  before,  she  had  worked  a  mile  or  so  to 
windward  on  our  p>ort  beam.  But  Whistler, 
cheerful  soul  that  he  was,  wagged  his  sandy 
beard. 

“She  wull  soon  be  leavin’  us,  noo,”  said 
he.  “This  one  is  pxx)r  at  windward  wor-rk, 
and  gin  a  bit  of  sea  she  slides  to  leeward 
like  a  toboggan.” 

It  was  then  about  two  o’clock  of  the 
morning  and,  utterly  exhausted,  I  stretched 
out  on  a  spare  sail  in  one  of  the  boats  for  a 
little  sleep,  having  scarcely  closed  my  eyes 
the  night  before.  I  must  have  dropped  off 
inunediately  and  lain  like  one  dead,  as  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  scarcely  closed  my 
eyes  when  I  was  roused  by  some  one  shaking 
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my  shoulder  and  looked  up  to  see  Whistler’s 
bearded  face  and,  in  the  sky  above,  the  pale 
dawn. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  I  asked'  sieepily, 
scarcely  conscious  of  my  surroundings. 

Whistler’s  voice  fell  harsh  and  vibrant  on 
my  ears.  “Wake  up,  sir,”  said  he.  “Yon’s 
the  Sayonara  not  a  cable’s  length  on  the  lee 
bow  and  all  hands  aboard  her  at  the 
pumps.” 

CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  CLOVEN  FOOT 

Never  did  a  man  take  less  time  in  getting 
out  of  a  boat.  I  struck  the  deck  on  hantfi 
and  feet,  and  the  next  bound  took  me  to  the 
lee  rail.  The  picture  that  I  saw  fetched  a 
yell  out  of  me. 

The  wind  was  blowing  a  piping  twenty- 
knot  breeze  out  of  a  cloudless  but  hazy  sky, 
pellucid  and  delicately  pink  with  the  first 
promise  of  the  sun.  The  deep  ultramarine 
I  of  the  sea  had  not  yet  absorbed  the  thin 
I  light  from  above  but  looked  almost  black 
beneath  its  bursting,  snowy  surges.  The 
short  sling  of  the  swell  showed  that  this 
boisterous  breeze  was  purely  local. 

All  of  this  was  in  the  way  of  a  general 
impression — a  tnise-en-scine  for  the  drama 
being  enacted  on  such  a  tiny  p>ortion  of  that 
great  stage.  Close  aboard  on  our  lee  bow 
was  the  Sayonara,  and  it  needed  but  a 
glance  to  show  that  she  was  very  deep. 
Also,  she  plowed  ahead  with  a  curious 
lurch  and  stagger  which  told  of  a  semi- 
waterlogged  condition,  and  her  lee  roll  was 
dangerously  deep. 

But  while,  instinctively,  I  noted  all  of 
this,  my  eyes  were  on  a  cloaked  and  hood¬ 
ed  figure  standing  on  the  weather  side  of 
the  quarter-deck,  holding  to  a  backstay-run¬ 
ner.  It  was  Coline,  and  as  she  recognized 
me  in  the  growing  light  she  waved  her  hand. 
We  were  almost  within  hail  of  the  yacht, 
and  Whistler  was  edging  warily  down,  his 
foresheet  slacked  to  keep  from  passing  her. 
She  was  no  longer  close-hauled,  but  had 
eased  off  on  a  broad  reach.  The  hands 
were  swinpng  away  at  the  pumps,  while 
Von  Reibnitz  himself  was  at  the  wheel. 

“Good  Lord!”  I  cried.  “She’s  founder- 
ing!” 

“I  wudna’  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  she 
mightna’  go  to  the  bottom  before  manny 
hours,”  Whistler  answered.  “Losh,  but 
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she  maun  be  a  regular  punk-basket.  Who 
ever  wud  believe  that  a  bit  jerk  on  the 
masthead  could  open  her  up  like  that?” 

“It  beats  me,”  I  answered.  “She’s  rated 
A I  at  Lloyd’s.  I  re-copp>ered  at  South¬ 
ampton  three  years  ago  and  she  was  sound 
enough  then.  What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“I  have  just  sent  twa  o’  the  boys  to  fetch 
up  the  skipper.  There  is  too  much  swash 
to  lay  her  aboar-rd  without  danger  to  both 
vessels,  particular  to  yon  worm-eaten  bait- 
car.  Body  o’  me,  from  the  samples  we  have 
had  of  her  soundness  in  rig  and  hull  I  wudna 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  might  not  shut 
up  like  a  pricked  pibroch,  jvere  we  to  rub 
sides  wi’  her.” 

I  stared  in  great  bewilderment  at  what  I 
had  always  hitherto  considered  my  stanch 
and  flawless  schooner.  Though  well  below 
her  water-line,  there  was  as  yet  no  cause 
for  immediate  alarm  as  to  the  safety  of 
those  aboard,  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  Von 
Reibnitz  would  presently  heave  to,  as  there 
was  no  longer  any  object  in  trying  to  es¬ 
cape  us.  We  were  flying  forestaysail  and 
foresail  sheets,  as  it  was,  to  keep  from  pass¬ 
ing  him,  and  might  run  alongside  whenever 
it  pleased  us  to  do  so.  As  I  was  studying 
the  situation,  a  rumbling  voice  behind  me 
said: 

“Well,  upon  my  word!  Edge  a  little 
closer,  Mr.  Whistler,  and  we  will  give  him 
a  hail.”  And  I  turned  to  see  Saltonstall, 
supported  by  two  of  the  sailors. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that.  Captain?” 
I  asked. 

“Upon  my  word.  Jack,  I  scarcely  know 
what  to  think — except  that  God  in  His 
mercy  has  seen  fit  to  answer  our  prayers. 
But  why  a  supposedly  sound  vessel  should 
open  up  like  that  for  a  little  tug  at  her 
masthead  is  more  than  I  can  understand. 
A  little  closer,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Whis¬ 
tler.” 

Whistler  was  in  the  act  of  putting  up  his 
helm  when  Von  Reibnitz  turned  to  us  with 
a  sweep  of  his  arm. 

“Luff!”  Saltonstall  commanded.  “He’s 
going  to  heave  her  to.” 

The  Sabbath  Day  swung  up  to  meet  the 
wind,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  out  of  his 
way  Von  Reibnitz  did  the  same,  dropping 
head-sails  and  mainsail  and  close-hauling 
the  foresail,  while  the  Sayonara  lay  slug¬ 
gishly  rising  and  falling  to  the  choppy  swell. 

“Put  about  and  jibe  around  under  her 
lee,  Mr.  Whistler,”  said  Saltonstall.  He 
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turned  to  me.  “The  scoundrel  doesn’t  dare 
hold  on  any  longer  with  all  that  water  in 
her,  Jack.  One  good  roll  might  put  him  on 
his  beam-ends.” 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  a  startling 
thing  occurred  aboard  the  yacht.  Von 
Reibnitz  had  secured  the  wheel  with  a  lan¬ 
yard  and  was  standing  by  the  lee-rail  of 
the  quarter-deck,  and  as  we  watched  we 
saw  him  lean  suddenly  far  out  over  the  side 
and  stare  down  into  the  sea.  The  next  in¬ 
stant  he  had  leap>ed  to  the  companionway 
and  disapp>eared  below. 

A  moment  or  two  later  he  reappeared, 
and  even  at  that  distance  we  could  see  that 
his  face  was  crimson  and  apparently  con¬ 
vulsed  with  rage.  Straight  up  to  Coline  he 
rushed  and,  to  our  indescribable  horror, 
seized  the  shrinking  girl  by  the  shoulder 
and  struck  her  twice  across  the  face  with 
the  back  of  his  hand.  Coline’s  shriek  reach¬ 
ed  us  across  the  hissing  water,  and  the  next 
instant  she  had  sunk  to  the  deck,  disappear¬ 
ing  from  our  sight  below  the  high  bulwarks. 

A  strangled  roar  burst  from  Saltonstall. 
Scrambling  to  his  feet,  he  hobbled  to  the 
wheel,  snatching  it  from  Whistler’s  hands. 

“Down  jib!  down  forestaysail!”  he  bel¬ 
lowed.  “Get  out  your  fenders  on  the  port 
side!” 

The  next  instant  we  jibed  and,  with  can¬ 
vas  volleymg  and  sheet  -  blocks  crashing, 
swashed  up  alongside  of  the  Sayonara.  Be¬ 
fore  the  two  vessels  had  jarred  together  I 
had  leaped  from  our  rail  down  on  to  her 
decks  and  was  tearing  aft.  The  sight  which 
met  my  eyes  drove  away  the  last  vestige  of 
reason.  There  on  the  quarter-deck,  his  face 
like  that  of  a  fiend.  Von  Reibnitz  had  Coline 
by  the  arm  and  was  shaking  and  cuffing  her 
as  one  would  not  handle  a  dog.  The  blood 
was  streaming  from  the  girl’s  mouth,  and 
shriek  after  shriek  rang  out  above  the  crash 
and  rattle  of  cordage  and  the  grind  of  the 
two  schooners  as  the  short  sling  of  the  sea 
flung  them  together. 

As  I  rushed  up.  Von  Reibnitz  loosed  his 
hold  of  Coline  and  sprang  to  meet  me.  He 
was  a  bigger  man  than  I,  but  if  he  had 
weighed  a  ton  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
mattered.  He  aimed  a  blow  at  my  face, 
but  I  jerked  my  head  aside  and,  although 
his  heavy  seal-ring  laid  my  scalp  open  from 
brow  to  crown,  it  stopped  me  no  more  than 
the  tap  of  a  fan.  My  left  hand  closed  on 
his  throat  and  I  flung  him  back  against  the 
wheel  as  if  he  had  been  a  child — then  with 


my  right  I  planted  blow  after  blow  in  his 
writhing  face. 

Von  Reibnitz  screamed  like  a  panther 
and  struggled  to  break  away,  but  what  \sith 
fury  and  muscles  toughen^  from  heavy 
labor  on  the  island,  my  strength  was  for 
the  moment  inhuman,  and  as  I  battered 
away  at  his  contorted  face  the  screams 
gave  way  to  the  choking  snarls  of  a  beaten 
dog.  He  began  to  slip  down,  but  I  held 
him  up  with  my  left  while  my  right  arm 
worked  like  a  piston.  I  might  have  killed 
him,  I  believe,  for  his  mutilated  face  was 
black  when  an  iron  grip  fell  upon  my  shoul¬ 
der  and  I  was  torn  away. 

But  there  was  a  red  mist  in  front  of  my 
eyes  through  which  it  was  improssible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  friend  or  foe,  and  as  Von  Reibnitz 
fell  I  turned  and  struck  with  all  my  re¬ 
maining  strength  at  the  man  who  had  seized 
me.  The  blow  landed  heavily,  and  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Whistler’s,  square  figure  as  it 
spun  about  and  plunged  head  foremost  into 
the  scupp>ers. 

Panting  and  choking,  I  turned  to  Von 
Reibnitz  again,  then  paused  as  I  saw  that 
he  was  lying  senseless  in  a  pool  of  blood.  I 
wijjed  my  eyes  with  my  sleeve  and  looked 
around.  The  crew  of  the  yacht  were  still 
standing  by  the  pumps,  and  encircling  them 
were  our  Kanaka  sailors.  Whistler  had 
scrambled  to  his  feet  and  was  leaning 
against  the  rail,  the  blood  trickling  from  a 
cut  above  his  eye.  I  gave  him  but  a  glana 
and  lurched  over  to  where  Coline  was  hud¬ 
dled  on  the  deck.  Dropping  on  my  knees 
beside  her,  I  threw  my  arm  about  her 
shoulders,  raising  her  pallid  face  to  lo<d[ 
into  it.  Her  mouth  was  cut  from  Von  Reib- 
nitz’s  brutal  blows  and  she  was  sobbing 
convulsively. 

“Coline!”  I  cried.  “Oh,  my  dear— are 
you  badly  hurt?” 

She  gasped  a  few  times,  then  answered: 
“No  —  Jack  —  ah  — no — no — ”  The  tears 
gushed  from  her  eyes  and  her  sobs  broke 
out  afresh.  “Have — have  you  killed  him. 
Jack?” 

“I  hope  so,”  I  growled.  “Oh,  the  beast!” 

I  drew  her  head  to  my  shoulder,  soothing 
her  as  one  would  soothe  a  child.  We  were 
in  this  pKtsition  when  Whistler  approached, 
cautiously. 

“Losh,”  he  grunted,  “and  has  the  mad¬ 
ness  passed?  Mon,  y’are  wild  as  a  cateran 
o’  the  hills  wi’  the  blood-lust  on  him.  1 
misdoot  ye  have  killed  the  mon.” 
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“So  much  the  better,”  I  answered. 
Whistler  turned  to  the  frightened  crew  of 
the  yacht.  “Lay  aft  here,  one  o’  ye,  and 
sluice  your  braw  skipper  wi’  a  bucket  of  sea¬ 
water,”  said  he;  then  turned  to  me.  “Come, 
sir-r,  ye  had  b^t  be  gettin’  aboard.  Y’are 
blee^’  like  a  stuck  pig.” 

But  I  did  not  answer,  for  my  head  seemed 
full  of  ringing  bells,  and  all  other  sounds 
came  dim  and  quavering  and  from  an  in¬ 
finite  distance.  Then  a  dark  veil  was  drawn 
across  my  eyes  and  I  fell  forward  against 
Coline. 

CHAPTER  XXII 

WHY  THE  SHIP  FOUNDERED 

When  consciousness  returned  I  was  in  my 
bunk  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  and  from  the 
swash  of  water  alongside  I  knew  that  we 
were  under  way  again.  I  op>ened  my  eyes 
and  saw  Coline  bending  over  me.  Salton- 
stall’s  big  frame  was  wedged  in  the  door¬ 
way  and  his  lustrous  eyes  bulged  at  me 
anxiously. 

“Ha — ”  said  he,  “feeling  better.  Jack?” 
“I’m  all  right,”  I  answered,  weakly,  and 
began  to  gather  my  wits  with  some  effort. 
“What’s  doing?” 

“We  are  running  back  to  the  island,  my 
dear  fellow.  We  must  take  water  and  get 
our  stuff.” 

“And  the  Sayomra?” 

“Still  hove  to  and  pumping — thanks  to 
Miss  Coline’s  wonderful  presence  of  mind 
and  high  courage.  There’s  a  girl  for  you. 
Jack,  my  dear  fellow.” 

I  looked  at  Coline.  Her  face  was  bruised 
and  her  mouth  slightly  cut  in  two  or  three 
places,  but  the  color  had  returned  and  there 
was  a  soft  glow  in  her  eyes. 

“What  devil  ever  possessed  him  to  mal¬ 
treat  you  so,  Coline?”  I  asked. 

“Start  from  the  beginning,  my  dear,”  ad¬ 
monished  Saltonstall.  “It’s  a  wonderful 
story.  Jack.” 

CoUne  set  down  the  eau-de-cologne  with 
which  she  had  been  bathing  my  face.  Her 
color  deepened. 

“Well,  then.  Jack,”  said  she,  “you  had 
scarcely  left  the  camp  to  look  for  Captain 
Saltonstall  when  Konrad  came  ashore.  He 
was  awfully  cut  up  about  my  note,  and  said 
that  he  knew  my  decision  was  the  result  of 
unfair  influence.  He  begged  and  pleaded 
and  reminded  me  of  my  promise  and  tried 


in  every  way  to  urge  me  to  go  away  with 
him,  but  I  steadily  refused.” 

“Did  you  want  to  go?”  I  asked. 

“No,  Jack.” 

“God  bless  you  for  that,”  I  muttered. 

“Konrad  was  very  gentle,  but  finally 
when  he  found  that  I  was  not  to  be  shaken, 
he  said  that  he  hoped  I  would  forgive  him 
for  what  he  was  going  to  do  and  that  he 
was  sure,  once  we  were  alone  together  with 
no  outside  pressure,  I  would  come  back  to 
my  former  feeling  toward  him. 

“  ‘Do  you  mean,’  I  asked,  ‘that  you  would 
dare  to  take  me  away  from  here  by  force?’ 

“He  answered  that  he  would  dare  any¬ 
thing  to  win  me  and  that  there  was  no  other 
way.  I  grew  angry  then,  and  told  him  that 
if  he  attempted  such  a  thing  I  would  make 
it  mighty  disagreeable  for  him  afterward. 
He  replied  that  he  would  have  to  take  his 
chance  on  that.  The  end  of  it  was  that  he 
picked  me  up  and  carried  me  down  to  the 
boat  and  took  me  aboard  the  yacht,  where 
he  gave  me  the  owner’s  stateroom  in  the 
stern.  I  began  to  see,  then,  the  sort  of 
man  he  really  is,  so  I  locked  myself  in  and 
had  the  steward  pass  down  my  food  through 
the  skylight.  In  one  of  the  lockers  I  found 
a  loaded  pistol,  and  I  told  Konrad  that  if 
he  tried  to  force  the  door  I  would  shoot 
him.” 

“Splendid,  Coline!” 

“Last  evening,  when  the  breeze  sprang 
up  and  we  started  out,”  Coline  continued, 
“I  looked  through  the  port-hole  and  saw 
the  Sabbath  Day  bearing  down  on  us - ” 

“Did  you  know  that  she  had  come  in?” 

“Yes.  When  you  fouled  us  I  thought 
that  I  was  saved,  but  a  little  later  I  discov¬ 
ered  that  we  had  got  away  and  were  stand¬ 
ing  out  to  sea.  Konrad  came  down  and 
begged  me  to  come  on  deck,  but  I  refused. 
I  knew  from  the  snatches  of  talk  that  came 
down  through  the  skylight  that  we  were 
crippled  in  some  way,  and  that  the  Sabbath 
Day  was  chasing  us.  Then,  about  mid¬ 
night,  I  noticed  that  the  port-hole  on  the 
lee  side  was  just  under  the  surface  of  the 
water - ” 

“Hooray!”  I  burst  out,  for  now  I  began 
to  imderstand. 

Coline  smiled  faintly.  “You  know. 
Jack,”  said  she,  “there  is  a  little  hatch  in 
the  owner’s  room  that  goes  down  into  the 
wine-locker.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  I 
could  get  the  port-hole  open  the  water  would 
pour  in  and  run  down  this  hatch  into  the 
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hold.  The  hatch  was  not  locked,  so  I  got 
it  up,  then  unscrewed  the  port-hole  by  put¬ 
ting  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  through  the 
ring.  First,  though,  I  took  my  bedding 
and  made  a  sort  of  dam  around  the  hatch 
so  that  the  water  wouldn’t  trickle  out 
under  the  door.  But  this  wasn’t  necessary, 
as  the  pressure  was  enough  to  force  the 
water  right  over  the  bunk  and  down  into 
the  hatch.” 

Saltonstall  let  out  a  bass  chuckle  and 
rubbed  his  hands  together.  “What  did  I 
tell  you,  Jack?”  said  he. 

“You’re  a  wonder  of  wonders.  Coline!”  I 
cried.  “And  you  stayed  there  all  night 
and  watched  her  filling  up?” 

She  nodded.  “I  knew  that  as  she  began 
to  sink  deeper  she  would  sail  slower,”  said 
Coline.  “They  never  discovered  that  she 
was  leaking  imtil  early  this  morning,  and 
then  it  never  occurred  to  them  where  the 
water  was  coming  in.  I  had  screwed  down 
the  skylight  so  that  they  could  not  hear 
the  splashing  below.  About  four  o’clock  I 
heard  Konrad  coming  below,  so  I  managed 
to  get  the  port-hole  shut  while  he  called 
through  the  door  that  w’e  were  sinking  and 
told  me  to  come  up  on  deck.  I  answered: 
“All  right.  I’ll  dress  and  come  right  up.” 

Then  I  opened  the  port  again,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  went  on  deck.  Konrad  told 
me  that  the  jar  on  the  masthead  when  you 
fouled  us  had  started  a  butt  imder  the  step 
of  the  mast,  and  he  cursed  the  Sabbath  Day 
and  all  of  you  aboard  in  a  way  that  made 
my  blood  run  cold.  I’ve  learned  a  lot  about 
Konrad.  You  and  Father  and  Captain  Sal¬ 
tonstall  were  right — ”  and  she  gently  rub¬ 
bed  the  bruises  on  her  face. 

“You  didn’t  tell  him,  even  then?”  I  asked, 
marveling  at  her  nerve. 

“No,  because  I  saw  the  Sabbath  Day 
coming  up  astern  and  we  had  our  boats 
ready  to  lower.  Konrad  was  in  a  still, 
white  rage.  Finally  he  hove  to,  but  by 
that  time  we  had  sunk  so  deep  that  even 
when  the  yacht  was  not  heeled  over  the 
port -hole  was  half  under  water.  As  he  was 
standing  by  the  rail  he  heard  the  splashing 
and  looked  over  the  side  and  saw  the  water 
swirling  in.  He  rushed  below  and  shut  the 
port,  then  came  on  deck — ”  Coline’s  face 
paled  and  her  breath  came  faster.  “When 
I  saw  his  face  as  he  came  toward  me  I 
thought  that  he  was  going  to  kill  me.  I 
got  off  easily.  Jack,  considering  the  sort  of 
man  he  is.” 


“That’s  more  than  our  friend  Von  Reib- 
nitz  can  say,”  chuckled  Saltonstall.  “My 
word,  but  you  did  batter  him.  Jack!  Mr. 
Whistler  says  that  the  first  thing  he’ll  need 
to  buy  on  getting  ashore  is  a  new  set  of 
teeth.” 

I  glanced  at  my  bandaged  hand  and 
could  well  believe  it.  “He  was  lucky  to 
get  off  with  his  life,”  I  answered;  “and  if 
my  memory  serves  me  right  Whistler  has 
a  little  souvenir,  too.” 

Saltonstall  laughed  joyously.  “His  eye 
is  closed  tight,”  he  answered,  “but  he  bears 
no  ill  will.  Fact  is,  he  says  that  he  would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  does  not 
serve  him  right  for  his  part  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“Nobody  is  likely  to  dispute  that,” 
I  answered.  “Did  Von  Reibnitz  come 
around?” 

“Yes.  We  left  him  cursing  everything 
an  inch  high  and  a  minute  old.  I  fancy 
we’ve  seen  the  last  of  that  gentleman.” 

“Tell  me  one  thing,”  said  I:  “How  did 
Whistler  happen  to  come  to  the  island  three 
weeks  ahead  of  time?” 

Saltonstall  smiled.  He  appeared  to  have 
forgotten  his  own  ills  in  the  joy  of  the 
rescue.  “Mr.  Satterlie  cabled  to  Tahiti  in¬ 
structing  the  schooner  to  fetch  Miss  Coline 
with  all  haste.  He  must  have  learned  that 
Von  Reibnitz  had  chartered  the  yacht  and 
have  been  afraid  that  he  might  stumble  on 
the  place.  Well,  well — I’ll  leave  you  now 
and  try  to  get  a  little  rest.  Didn’t  sleep  a 
wink  all  night.”  And  the  worthy  marina 
slipped  an  improvised  crutch  under  his 
shoulder  and  hobbled  off. 

When  he  had  gone  I  looked  at  Coline, 
and  Coline  looked  back  at  me.  There  was 
a  soft  light  in  her  eyes,  such  as  I  had  seen 
onc"  or  twice  on  the  island,  and  despite  the 
strain  through  which  she  had  just  passed, 
her  cheeks  held  a  delicate  tinge  of  color 
which  deepened  under  my  gaze.  I  reached 
for  her  hand  and  carried  it  to  my  lips,  and 
Coline  let  it  rest  there,  while  her  breath 
came  faster. 

I  tried  to  speak,  but  my  voice  got  no  far¬ 
ther  than  my  throat,  while  the  tears  brim¬ 
med  out  of  my  eyes  and  trickled  down  on 
to  the  pillow.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
I  had  been  through  an  ordeal,  both  mental 
and  physical,  such  as  comes  seldom  in  the 
lives  of  most  people.  The  worst  of  it  all 
was  that  terrible  night  in  the  cave.  I  b^ 
gan  to  tell  Coline  about  it,  and  when  I 
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described  how  Saltonstall  and  I  had  struggled 
down  from  the  lake  and  through  the  bush 
her  own  eyes  brimmed  over. 

“I’m  a  lucky  girl  to  have  two  such  friends, 
Jack,”  she  said.  “Were  you  so  terribly  dis¬ 
tress^  at  losing  me?” 

“I  wanted  to  die,”  I  answered. 

Coline’s  bright  head  droop>ed  lower  until 
it  rested  on  the  rim  of  the  bunk.  I  put  my 
lacerated  hand  on  her  hair. 

“Do  you  love  me  as  much  as  that.  Jack 
dear?”  she  murmured. 

“Can  you  doubt  it.  Coline?”  I  asked, 
and  took  her  face  between  my  hands  and 
looked  deep  into  her  eyes.  The  next  in¬ 
stant  her  cheek  was  pillowed  on  my  chest 
and  my  arms  were  around  her. 

CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE  LOVE  SHIP 

In  the  words  of  Hiawatha:  “Pleasant 
was  the  journey  homeward.”  There  were 
the  same  gorgeous  sunrises  and  sunsets,  but 
where  their  glory  had  been  terrestrial  as  we 
plodded  south  it  was  now  celestial,  because 
we  dwelt  in  paradise.  We  watched  them 
with  fingers  entwined,  and  the  vibrant  beats 
of  the  Lord  of  Day  as  he  sprang  from  the 
sea  at  birth  and  achieved  his  quotidian 
course,  to  die  in  pulsating  flames  of  color, 
found  echo  in  the  throb  of  our  hearts,  beat¬ 
ing  in  perfect  unison.  “Pleasant  was  the 
journey  homeward.” 

The  Sabbath  Day  was  a  Love  Ship,  sail¬ 
ing  over  a  Love  Sea  to  the  Port  of  Love.  I 
can  say  it  now,  for  this  was  long  ago,  yet 
not  so  long  that  any  of  the  sweetness  has 
dimmed  or  faded.  The  tall  schooner  march¬ 
ed  northward  in  an  aura  all  her  own.  Well 
was  she  named  the  Sabbath  Day,  for  the 


peace  which  encircled  her  was  God-given 
and  sublime. 

Needless  to  say,  I  did  not  fulfil  my  threats 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Satterlie.  He  wept  like  a 
child  when  he  gave  us  his  blessing,  which 
was  not  surprising,  as  mirthful  natures  are 
prone  to  tears.  As  for  Saltonstall,  he  is 
now  fleet  captain,  retired,  of  the  Satterlie 
Lines,  wnth  little  to  do  but  draw  a  liberal 
p)ension  and  delight  the  eye  with  the  radi¬ 
ance  of  his  attire. 

Whistler  also  flourishes  like  a  gnarled 
but  sturdy  oak.  He  nurried,  at  the  age  of 
fifty,  a  deep-bosomed,  apple-cheeked  wom¬ 
an  fresh  from  the  heather,  and  is  rearing 
late  in  life  a  brood  of  stalwart  sons  on  his 
ranch  in  the  Saskatchewan  Territory.  I 
saw  him  not  long  ago  and  he  observed  rem¬ 
iniscently: 

“I  wudna’  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  man 
is  no’  a  fule  to  martyr  sir-r.  But  some  of 
us  are  aye  bom  fules — and  thank  God  I  am 
ain  o’  them.” 

Our  second  child,  a  daughter,  is  now 
eighteen,  and  I  love  her  nearly  to  death, 
because,  among  other  virtues,  she  is  the 
image  of  her  mother.  She  is  a  sweet  and 
dutiful  girl,  though  strong-willed  at  times. 
The  youngsters — and  some  oldsters  too,  for 
that  matter — buzz  about  her  like  flies  a^ut 
a  honey-p)ot;  but  so  far  as  Coline  and  I 
can  ascertain  she  is  still  “heart  whole  and 
fancy  free.”  There  is,  however,  one  sturdy 
youth  among  her  many  suitors  whom  I  par¬ 
ticularly  like,  and  so  I  think  does  “Colin- 
ette,”  as  we  call  her.  Yet  I  must  admit 
that  at  times  she  treats  him  pretty  badly, 
and  then  he  usually  pours  out  his  woes  to 
me. 

At  these  times  I  grow  rather  thoughtful. 
When  all  is  said  and  done  there  are  worse 
theories  than  that  of  the  “canary-cage.” 


“Little  Eve  Edgarton,"  a  serial  story  by  Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott, 
begins  on  Page  1.  It  is  a  summer-resort  story,  but  we  couldn’t  bear 
to  hold  it  over — it  really  is  too  good  to  keep.  Besides,  you’ll  have  a 
better  time  on  your  vacation  next  summer  if  you  read  it  now. 
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THE  GREAT  DIVERSION 


|TOCK  Exchange  speculation  is 

SI  the  most  widely  advertised  pre- 
!  tense  of  chance  that  has  ever 
—  existed  in  the  world.  It  subsists 

up>on  cupidity,  the  vanity  of  little  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  a  human  passion  for  gambling; 
but  without  the  advertising,  which  it  gets 
for  nothing,  foolish  votaries  could  not  be  re¬ 
cruited  fast  enough  to  support  the  croupiers. 

A  rise  of  four  or  five  points  in  the  price  of 
an  important  stock  like  United  States  Steel 
common  or  Amalgamated  Copper  may  be  a 
natural  and  proper  resp>onse  to  a  coincidence 
of  favorable  circumstances,  or  it  may  be  the 
deliberate  work  of  a  few  men  bent  upon  de¬ 
ception.  In  either  case,  the  financial  col¬ 
umns  of  the  newspapers  will  be  full  of  it; 
the  exciting  quotations  will  be  printed  in  a 
thousand  places,  and  rumors  will  be  “news.” 

The  “Union  Pacific  episode”  last  autumn 
offers  a  perfect  illustration. 

Under  the  decree  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  the  Union  Pacific  had  been 
compelled  to  sell  its  holdings  of  Southern 
Pacific  stock.  That  was  the  dissolution  of 
the  “Harriman  merger,”  and  it  left  in  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad’s  treasury,  in  place 


of  the  Southern  Pacific  shares,  more  than 
$75,000,000  of  cash. 

On  September  4,  the  transaction  haNing 
been  concluded,  and  the  Union  Pacific  hav¬ 
ing  received  into  its  treasury  the  proceeds 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  stock.  Union  Pacific 
shares  were  quoted  around  149.  Then 
started  the  rumors  that  a  large  cash  dis¬ 
tribution  would  be  made  to  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  shareholders.  These  rumors  carried 
the  price  of  the  stock  from  149  to  162, 
held  it  between  159  and  162  for  nearly  three 
weeks,  while  the  insiders  must  have  been 
taking  profits,  and  then  suddenly  exploded; 
whereupon  the  price  of  Union  Pacific  went 
down  again  faster  than  it  had  gone  up. 

The  intention  here  is  to  show  how  this 
thing  w’as  done — how  the  news  was  dis¬ 
seminated  on  the  rise,  how  the  advertising 
of  it  enabled  the  insiders  to  get  their  profits, 
and  with  what  a  sorry-but-come-again  aii 
the  episode  was  declared  closed. 

The  fluctuations  of  Union  Pacific  stock 
between  September  4,  where  it  began,  and 
October  7,  where  it  ended,  are  visualized  in 
the  following  arrangement  of  figures,  frac¬ 
tions  omitted: 


162  Sept,  29 

Sept.  18  161  161  161  161 

160  160  160  160  160  160  160  160 

IS9  IS9  159  159  IS9  159  159  159  159 

158  158  158  158  158 

157  157 

156 
155  155 
154  154 
153 
151 
151  151 
150  150 
Sept.  4  149 


158  158  158  158  158 
157  157  157 

156 
155 
154 
153 
152 

151  151 
150  150 
149 


150 

140 

148 

147  Oct. 11 
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You  begin  to  read  the  figures  at  149  on 
the  left.  The  price  went  from  149  to  15 1, 
then  reacted  to  150,  then  advanced  to  155, 
then  reacted  to  154,  then  advanced  to  161, 
and  so  on. 

The  episode  may  be  divided  into  four 
phases,  namely: 

First,  rise. 

Second,  unloading  at  the  top. 

Third,  doubt. 

Fourth,  disillusionment. 

The  rise  began  on  September  4.  Finan¬ 
cial  wTiters  treated  it  guardedly,  even  skej>- 
tically,  at  first,  having  scant  resp>ect  for  ru¬ 
mors  in  the  vagueness  of  inception;  but  on 
September  6  the  New  York  American  said: 

There  is  excellent  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Union  Pacific  Company  will  distribute  an  extra 
cash  bonus  to  shareholders,  probably  within  the 
next  six  months.  As  a  ten  per  cent,  stock,  the 
price  would  probably  be  nearer  intrinsic  value  if 
the  market  quotation  was  about  175. 

In  Wall  Street  the  verity  of  things  is 
submitted  to  the  most  l>dng  witness  in  the 
world,  which  is  the  ticker.  If  Union  Pacific 
had  stopp>ed  going  up,  the  rumors  about  it 
would  have  ceased;  but  it  continued  to  go 
up,  the  excitement  increased,  and  the  news 
of  what  people  were  talking  about  had  to 
be  printed.  Therefore,  every  financial  col¬ 
umn  now  began  with  the  rise  of  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  and  the  rumors  that  accounted  for  it. 
Then  on  September  10,  about  mid-w'ay  of 
the  rise,  the  New  York  American  said: 

U.  P.  MELON  COMING.  The  New  York 
ican  announces  officially  that  Union  Pacific  will  dis¬ 
tribute  a  generous  “melon”  to  its  stockholders  in 
the  near  future. 

That  greatly  stimulated  things.  On  the 
day  following.  Union  Pacific  rose  some  more, 
so  that  whole  articles  had  to  be  devoted  to 
the  discussion.  The  foreign  correspondents 
began  to  take  part,  and  to  cable  the  views 
of  the  English  and  German  and  French 
speculators.  Berlin  and  London  sent  ru¬ 
mors  of  their  own,  as  that  the  announce¬ 
ment  would  be  made  on  a  certain  day,  and 
at  a  certain  hour.  Then  there  was  a  Union 
Pacific  meeting  at  which  nothing  was  done. 
That  only  postponed  the  event.  The  rise 
was  not  over.  On  September  12,  the  New 
York  American  said: 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  directors  held 
their  regular  monthly  meeting  yesterday,  but,  as 
expected  by  those  well  informed,  took  no  action 
rdative  to  the  distribution  of  a  melon.  Judge  R. 


S.  Lovett,  chairman  of  the  board,  said:  “The  dis¬ 
position  of  the  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  stock  has  not  been  decided,  but  I  may 
say  that  the  matter  will  not  be  allowed  to  drift  for 
a  very  long  period.” 

Judge  Lovett  never  repudiated  that  state¬ 
ment.  True,  he  did  not  say  that  a  distribu¬ 
tion  w’ould  be  made,  but,  in  view  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  circulation  of  rumors  in  the 
affirmative,  his  words  were  open  to  favor¬ 
able  construction.  They  were  so  construed, 
and  Union  Pacific  continued  to  rise.  The 
nature  of  its  advance  was  significant,  and 
led  the  Sun,  on  September  13,  to  say: 

Not  only  did  the  movement  of  Union  Pacific  lend 
confirmation  to  the  report  about  a  forthcoming  dis¬ 
tribution  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
stock  sale,  but  the  continued  rapidity  of  its  advance 
suggested  an  early  announcement. 

There  was  the  lying  of  the  ticker. 

In  its  weekly  review  of  finance,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  the  New'  York  Times,  which  had 
been  skeptical  from  the  beginning,  was 
obliged  to  say: 

Far  outweighing  any  other  single  factor  during 
the  week  in  its  influence  on  the  stock  market  was 
the  crystallization  of  the  belief  that  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  directors,  at  no  very  distant  date,  will  declare 
an  extra  cash  dividend  on  the  common  stock. 

That  was  news. 

During  the  second  phase  of  the  episode, 
while  the  insiders  must  have  been  unload¬ 
ing  at  an  average  price  of  about  160,  be¬ 
tween  September  18  and  September  29, 
nothing  new  w’as  added  to  the  discussion 
until  after  a  second  meeting  of  the  directors, 
on  September  25,  at  which  nothing  was 
done.  The  disappointment  on  that  account 
was  offset  by  a  rumor  that  besides  a  cash 
distribution  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on 
Union  Pacific  stock,  the  shares  of  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  and  New  York  Central  held 
as  treasury  investments  would  be  distrib¬ 
uted.  All  the  papers  printed  that  report. 

Between  September  29  and  October  7, 
in  the  third  phase,  which  was  that  of  doubt, 
the  discussion  began  to  go  stale,  and  it  was 
thought  suspicious  that  nothing  happened. 
Also,  the  price  of  Union  Pacific  had  stop¬ 
ped  rising,  and  was  tending  to  sag.  On 
October  i  the  New  York  American  said: 

Much  disappointment  is  expressed  that  Union 
Pacific  directors  have  been  unable  to  come  to  any 
agreement  regarding  the  extra  bonus  that  Wall 
Street  anticipated.  The  absence  of  a  dominant 
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influence  in  the  company’s  affairs  is  unsettling  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  entire  management. 

But  on  October  7  the  Sun  found 

indications  that  the  Union  Pacific  management  was 
still  concerning  itself  with  the  problem  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 

The  disillusionment  was  sudden.  On  Oc¬ 
tober  10  the  New  York  Times  reported  it 
as  follows: 

The  expectation  of  an  extra  dividend  on  Union 
Pacific  stock  was  di^ieUed  for  the  present  by  a 
statement  given  out  by  Chairman  R.  S.  Lovett  af¬ 
ter  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board  yes¬ 
terday  noon.  Judge  Lovett  said: 

“The  question  of  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the 
large  cash  fund  realized  by  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
Fo^  Company  from  the  proceeds  of  the  recent 
sale  of  Southern  Pacific  stodc,  and  possibly  of  cer¬ 
tain  other  assets  of  the  company,  has  received  the 
earnest  and  careful  attention  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  has  been  arrived  at  that  existing  circumstances 
make  it  inexpedient  to  deal  with  this  subject  at  pres¬ 
ent.  To  avoid  misunderstandings,  however,  it  is 
deemed  right  to  state  that  none  of  the  various  plans 
which  have  thus  far  been  considered  and  discussed 
contemplated  any  division  of  surplus,  either  in  cash 
or  securities,  which  in  its  result  would  have  in¬ 
creased  the  present  yield  of  the  stock.” 

When  the  Union  Pacific’s  chairman  was  asked  to 
amplify  his  cryptic  last  sentence  he  shook  his  head: 
“You  will  have  to  find  the  key  to  that  yourselves,” 
he  told  reporters.  “That  wUl  give  some  play  to 
your  imagination.” 

To  keep  the  record  within  the  confines 
of  space,  quotations  have  been  limited  to 
the  three  morning  newspap)ers  in  New  York 
that  devote  the  most  space  to  Wall  Street 
affairs.  The  others,  morning  and  evening, 
treated  the  episode  in  the  same  manner. 

The  first  impulse  is  to  blame  the  news¬ 
papers  for  having  played  so  unwittingly 
into  the  hands  of  Wall-  Street  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  public.  But  the  important 
point  is  that  the  newspapers  are  helpless. 
The  writers  for  these  three,  and  for  most 
others,  are  conscientious  men.  The  day  of 
venal  financial  writing  in  the  daily  press  is 
gone.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  Wall 
Street  to  think  of  corrupting  financial  wri¬ 
ters.  It  needs  only  the  advertising. 

This  is  what  happens: 

Union  Pacific  suddenly  advances  four  or 
five  points,  or,  specifically,  from  149  to  151, 
in  contrast  with  the  sluggish  behavior  of 
other  stocks,  and  everybody  wants  to  know 
why.  The  financial  writers  hear  rumors 
that  the  Union  Pacific  is  going  to  make  a 
cash  distribution  out  of  the  proceeds  of 


Southern  Pacific  stock.  Do  they  write  that 
on  hearsay? 

No,  indeed.  They  go  at  once  to  the  bank¬ 
ers  who  know,  and  to  such  directors  as  they 
can  find,  and  ask  if  the  rumor  is  true.  The 
bankers  and  the  directors  deplore  specula¬ 
tion  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  wish  specu¬ 
lators  would  mind  their  own  business,  but, 
now  that  the  thing  has  been  talked  about, 
they  must  admit  that  there  is  something  in 
it.  Nothing  has  been  positively  deter¬ 
mined;  but  the  matter,  they  may  say  ad¬ 
visedly,  is  imder  consideration. 

What  is  there  for  the  financial  writers  to 
do  but  to  write  that  Union  Pacific  advanced 
on  rumors  of  a  cash  distribution,  and  that 
“interests  associated  with  the  property  ad¬ 
mitted  the  question  was  being  considered”? 
That  is  news.  They  have  to  write  it. 

The  bankers  and  directors  could  stop  the 
circulation  of  false  rumors  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  Stock  Exchange  speculation  in¬ 
stantly  by  the  simple  means  of  announcing 
over  their  signatures  that  the  rumors  were 
false.  They  never  do  that.  But  when  the 
“episode”  is  closed  they  detach  themselves 
from  all  responsibility  for  it,  and  refer  to 
Stock  Exchange  speculation  as  something 
beneath  the  dignity  of  ofiicial  conversation. 

And  you  see  why,  in  the  first  sentence. 
Stock  Exchange  speculation  was  referred  to 
as  a  pretense  of  chance.  Where  is  the 
chance? 

It  will  all  happen  again. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  100  PER  CENT. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  taken  up  roughly 
in  purple  ink  by  an  M.D.  who  knows  what 
he  thinks,  and,  in  his  saying  of  it,  becomes 
so  excited  that  he  forgets  to  sign  his  name: 

Everybody’s  Magazine: 

I  notice  in  your  magazine  you  are  going  to  open 
a  department  of  finance  in  order  to  advise  people 
how  to  invest.  Now,  I  have  a  suggestion  to  m^e 
to  insure  the  safety  of  the  money.  Advi.se  them  to 
sink  a  hole  in  the  ground  about  four  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  then  suspend  their  money  in  some  asbestos 
receptacle  about  two  feet  from  the  bottom,  and 
around  it  pour  manganese  steel;  then  fill  up  the 
hole  with  concrete.  This  will  be  reasonably  safe. 

I  wrote  to  Mr. - ,  who  was  indulging  in  more 

or  less  moonshine  in  the - Magazine,  and  sug¬ 

gested  to  him  the  propriety  of  advising  people 
what  things  to  invest  in  to  make  them  more  than 
4,  s,  or  6  ()er  cent.  You  must  be  quite  well  aware 
that  if  business  only  made  4,  5,  or  6  pter  cent,  there 
would  be  no  business  done.  'The  ridiculous  absurd¬ 
ity  of  the  financial  advice  published  by  various  pa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  is  manifest  on  its  face.  Any 
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person  with  the  intelligence  of  a  child  knows  how 
to  invest  in  a  savings-bank,  or  buy  Govenunent 
bonds,  or  buy  the  highest  class  of  bonds. 

Our  correspondent  knows  for  himself  how 
to  make  his  money  earn  4  or  5  or  6  per 
cent.,  and  will  not  appreciate  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  Everybody’s  Magazine  unless  it 
can  tell  him  how  to  make  more.  How 
much  more?  Would  10  per  cent,  satisfy 
him?  A  lot  of  people  make  10  per  cent,  in 
business.  No  doubt  50  per  cent,  would  be 
more  interesting.  There  are  instances  of 
money  earning  50  per  cent,  consistently. 
But  why  stop  at  50  per  cent.?  There  are 
people  who  make  icx>  p>er  cent,  a  year,  and 
do  it  regularly,  and  this  department  knows 
how.  Almost  anybody  can  do  it.  Attend! 

Let  the  M.D.  take  $1,500  and  invest  it 
in  a  butcher-shop.  If  he  selects  a  fair  sta¬ 
tion,  works  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  gives 
not  too  much  meat  for  the  p>eople’s  money, 
he  will  make  a  living,  as  many  thousands 
of  good  butchers  do,  and  that  will  be,  in 
these  days,  not  less  than  $1,500.  If  he  has 
invested  $1,500  and  makes  $1,500  a  year 
that  is  100  per  cent. 

Now,  let  him  extend  his  operations.  See¬ 
ing  bow  easy  it  is  to  make  100  per  cent.,  he 
will  put  $1,500  in  a  second  butcher-shop; 
but  he  has  to  hire  a  man  to  run  it,  and  he 
will  be  lucky  to  make  $1,500  a  year  in  his 
first  one  and  $500  clear  in  the  second  one. 
That  would  be  $2,000  on  an  investment  of 
$3,000,  which  is  only  66  2-3  per  cent.  But 
that  is  still  a  very  high  return  for  money,  so 
let  him  add  a  third  shop.  Then  he  has  an 
investment  of  $4,500,  and  if  he  makes  $1,500 
in  the  first  one,  $500  in  the  second,  and  $500 
in  the  third,  he  wall  have  made  $2,500, 
which  on  an  investment  of  $4,500  is  only 
SSK  per  cent,  on  his  money. 

If  he  goes  on  expanding  until  he  has  hun¬ 
dreds  of  butcher-shops  and  becomes  a  trust, 
he  will  be  lucky  to  earn  7  or  8  per  cent.  He 
will  find  himself  dealing  with  the  law’  of 
diminishing  returns.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  relation  of  his  own  labor  to  his  capital 
is  the  most  important  factor  in  its  earning 
power,  which  reached  100  per  cent.  At 
each  successive  step  of  expansion  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  his  own  labor  to  the  capital  dimin¬ 
ishes  and  the  rate  of  return  falls. 

The  men  who  make  10,  20,  and  30  per 
cent,  in  business  put  their  ow’n  time  and 
labor  behind  their  capital,  and  work  hard 
for  the  return.  The  larger  their  business 
grows,  the  smaller  the  relation  of  their  ow’n 


labor  of  superintendence  and  management 
to  the  capital,  and  the  less  the  return. 

Now,  when  one  invests  money,  one 
commits  capital  to  the  use  of  others.  The 
relation  of  the  investor’s  labor  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  his  capital  is  almost  nil.  There¬ 
fore,  he  must  be  content  with  small  returns. 

Probably  the  most  profitable  body  of 
capital  ever  known  in  the  world  was  that 
which  went  into  the  making  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Trust.  If  the  figures  were  available 
they  would  prove  that  the  return  on  that 
capital  was  highest  when  the  individuals 
who  employed  it  were  sitting  up  nights  with 
it,  scheming  to  make  it -earn  more. 

And  now  the  problem  of  the  Standard 
Oil  people  is  how  to  invest  their  surplus 
safely  at  4  and  5  per  cent.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  huge  investments  of  Standard  Oil  indi¬ 
viduals  in  outside  railroads  and  industrial 
securities  average  to  earn  so  much  as  5 
per  cent,  a  year.  On  their  first  few  mil¬ 
lions,  employed  in  the  oil  industry,  they 
probably  made  100  per  cent,  in  some  years. 
That  is  the  difference  between  hiring  out 
one’s  capital  and  working  it  for  one’s  self. 

THE  RAILROAD  INDUSTRY 

From  among  a  number  of  letters  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  selected  as  typical,  the  answer  to 
which  shall  be  the  answer  to  all: 

Editor  Everybody’s  Money:  I  hope  you  will 
give  some  space  to  a  discussion  of  the  advisability 
of  purchasing  some  of  the  standard  railroad  stocks 
for  investment.  A  few  years  ago,  when  they  were 
low,  it  seemed  quite  unanimously  conceded  that 
they  were  cheap.  Now  that  they  are  down  very 
low  again,  I  see  no  reference  to  their  cheapness  and 
find  no  encouragement  to  buy  them.  I  hope  you 
will  mention  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Great  North¬ 
ern  preferred.  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 
etc.  What  are  the  causes  that  are  taking  them 
down,  and  are  they  permanent? 

Notwithstanding  what  the  railroad  presi¬ 
dents  are  continually  saying,  partly  to  dis¬ 
courage  what  they  believe  to  be  hostile 
regulation  and  partly  to  obtain  permission 
to  raise  their  rates,  the  railroad  industry  of 
this  country  is  in  no  desperate  plight.  It 
has  been  suffering  from  rising  labor-costs 
and  rising  material-costs,  and  profits  have 
apparently  diminished,  but  that  is  the 
problem  of  industry  in  general,  and  will 
automatically  correct  itself.  Indeed,  the 
railroad  industry  is  rather  better  protected 
than  others. 

There  will  never  again  be  witnessed  in 
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this  country  an  era  of  railroad  receiver¬ 
ships  as  in  the  nineties.  The  country  can 
not  afford  it.  If  necessary  to  avoid  it,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  al¬ 
low  the  railroads  to  increase  their  rates. 

Railroad  securities  have  declined  no  more 
than  other  good  securities  all  over  the 
world;  but  if  they  had,  the  explanation 
might  be  found  in  the  expressions  of  the 
railroad  people  themselves,  who  are  always 
saying,  for  political  effect,  that  the  business 
is  in  a  bad  way.  They  go  on  spending  money 
just  the  same  and  paying  dividends. 

Measuring  the  prosp>erity  of  the  railroads 
by  the  dividends  they  pay,  they  have  never 
b^n  so  prosperous  since  railroading  began 
as  in  the  last  five  years.  That  is  not  a 
final  test.  The  margin  of  earnings  over 
dividends  is  tending  to  diminish,  but  that 
again  is  an  experience  common  to  all  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  present  time.  It  will  be  met  by 
greater  economy  of  operation,  by  reduced 
costs  of  material,  as  of  steel  and  iron  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  case  of  the  railroads,  and  pos¬ 
sibly,  besides,  by  an  increase  in  freight 
rates,  toward  which  there  has  been  a  re¬ 
markable  change  in  public  feeling.  In  a 
period  of  general  liquidation  the  railroads 
might  fare  much  better  than  industrial 
corporations.  If  railroad  rates  are  not  in¬ 
creased,  at  least  they  will  not  fall. 

The  present  is  not  an  unpropitious  time 
to  buy  railroad  shares,  provided  the  com¬ 
pany  has  a  record  of  safely  earned  dividends 
to  recommend  its  stock.  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  is  a  good,  solid  investment.  It 
has  never  paid  an  unearned  dividend.  One 
trouble  with  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  is  that  it  has  been  paying  divi¬ 
dends  in  excess  of  its  profits.  It  has  re¬ 
duced  the  rate  of  dividend,  by  necessity; 
but  it  ought  to  discontinue  dividends  for 
four  or  five  years  and  reinvest  all  of  its 
profits  in  improvements.  If  that  p)olicy  is 
followed,  the  shareholders,  who  have  been 
“living  on  their  principal,”  will  have  a  safe 
investment  again. 

Great  Northern  preferred  is  a  good  in¬ 
vestment,  with  rather  lower  possibilities  of 
appreciation  in  value,  porhaps,  than  either 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  common  or 
Atchison,  Topoka  &  Santa  Fe  common. 
The  Atchison,  though  paying  dividends, 
has  been  reinvesting  surplus  profits  heavily 
in  its  property;  the  St.  Paul  will  presently 
reap  a  big  profit  from  its  Pacific  Coast 
Extension,  the  strain  of  building  which  has 


caused  the  dividend  to  be  reduced  from  7 
to  5  por  cent. 

Capital  invested  in  American  railroads  is 
going  to  be  safer  in  the  future  than  was 
ever  the  case  in  the  past,  and,  in  the  same 
degree,  less  attractive  to  speculators,  who 
will  be  obliged  to  seek  their  opportunities 
in  things  containing  greater  risk.  No  risk, 
no  speculation.  The  Government  gradually 
is  assuming  control  over  the  issue  of  rail¬ 
road  securities,  and,  having  sanctioned 
them,  it  will  be  morally  obliged  to  admit 
that  the  holders  are  entitled  to  a  fair  return, 
even  though  rates  have  to  be  increased  or 
the  Government  has  to  buy  them  out. 

MINING  STOCKS 

In  Wall  Street  once  there  was  a  banker  who 
would  never  lend  a  dollar  on  a  mining 
stock.  He  thought  all  mining  stocks  un¬ 
safe.  When  he  died  his  executors  found 
thousands  of  shares  of  worthless  mining 
shares  in  his  private  box. 

There  is  now  a  kind  of  mining  which  is  a 
manufacturing  business;  and  it  is  practised 
by  holding  companies  with  huge  capital, 
whose  safety  lies  in  the  variety  and  con¬ 
tinuity  of  ojserations.  Eight  or  ten  bad 
mines  can  be  charged  off  in  a  year,  and  one 
good  one  will  pay  for  them. 

The  inquiries  received  by  this  depart¬ 
ment  refer  not  to  the  shares  of  those  hold¬ 
ing  companies  which  are  regularly  listed 
and  dealt  in  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  but  mainly  to  mining  shares  of 
which  there  is  a  very  imperfect  record,  if 
any.  Only  an  e.xpert  mining  engineer  can 
honestly  undertake  to  give  advice  about  a 
mining  venture,  and  he  is  as  often  wrong  as 
right.  This  department  can  not  give  ad¬ 
vice  to  those  who  have  bought  or  intend  to 
buy  mining  shares,  unless  the  promotion 
happ>ens  to  be  actually  fraudulent.  All 
that  it  can  say  in  other  cases  is  that  one 
ought  not  to  put  money  into  the  shares  of 
a  mine  unless  one  can  afford  to  lose  it. 

Not  once  in  a  million  times  does  an  out¬ 
sider  get  an  opportunity  to  buy  into  a  new 
mine  while  it  is  yet  a  bargain.  If  it  is  a 
good  mine,  private  capital  will  take  it  off 
the  hands  of  the  first  owner  and  develop  it; 
and  the  better  it  is  the  fewer  of  its  shares 
will  get  out  to  the  public  until  it  has  been 
so  heavily  capitalized  that  what  the  pro¬ 
moters  can  get  for  the  shares  is  more  than 
the  mine  is  worth. 


UNDER  THE 
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CHESTNUT 
TREE 

“The  prosperity  of 
a  chestnut  is  in  the 
ear  of  the  stranger/’ 


EDITOR'S  Note — Though  the  sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the 
better.  We  shall  gladly  pay  for  available  ones.  Address  all  manuscripts  to  “The  Chestnut  Tree,”  ettclosing 
stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


A  colored  gentleman,  on  trial  for  his  life  in  a 
remote  Tennessee  town,  was  asked  by  the 
judge  if  he  had  anything  to  say,  whereupon  he 
replied . 

“All  I  has  to  say  is  this.  Judge:  If  you 
hangs  me,  you  hangs  the  best  bass  singer  in 
Tennessee!” 

fir 


A  native  of  a  boom  town  in  Oklahoma,  who 
had  moved  away,  happened  on  one  of  his  old 
neighbors  who  still  lived  there,  and  asked  him 
about  the  town. 

“Oh,  it’s  awful,”  replied  the  unfortunate 
neighbor.  “Deadest  place  you  ever  saw.  Say, 
you  know  Jones,  don’t  you?  Well,  he  dropped 
dead  in  front  of  the  post-office  Sunday,  and  they 
didn’t  find  the  body  till  Thursday.” 


James  Ross  and  his  daughter  Janet  from 
Canada  visited  relatives  in  Chicago  recently. 
Day  after  day  Janet  and  her  father  went  sight¬ 
seeing,  always  together. 

Janet’s  aunt,  noticing  this,  one  day  suggested 
that  she  let  her  father  go  down-town  alone 
some  time,  jokingly  adding,  “Men  do  not  like 
to  have  women  always  tagging  along.” 

“Aye,  ahnty,  but  he  wahnts  me,”  explained 
Janet  earnestly.  “He  canna  thole  to  stir  oot 
o’  the  hoose  his  lane.  Ye  wadna  beleeve  hoo 


fasht  he  is  ony where  wi’oot  me.  Ye  see, 
faither  taa’ks  sic  braid  Scoatch  that  stranger 
folk  dinna  ken  what  it’s  a’  aboot,  an’  I  hae  tae 
gang  wi’  him  tae  dae  the  converrsin.” 

fir 

When  James  Tufts,  now  managing  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Evening  Post,  was  news 
editor  of  the  old  morning  Call  of  that  city,  he 
had  a  two-paragraph  rule  that  was  one  of 
life’s  little  irritations  for  his  copy-readers. 
Either  one  paragraph,  or  three  or  more,  was 
his  edict,  and  woe  to  the  copy-reader  who  let 
a  story  slip  into  the  paper  with  two. 

Finally  one  of  his  copy-readers  who  was  leav¬ 
ing  handed  in  his  resignation.  It  read: 
“Dear  Mr.  Tufts: 

“This  is  to  give  notice  that  I  wish 
to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

“I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  cour¬ 
tesy  and  kindness  while  I  have  worked 
for  you. 

“(Signed)  William  Swarthout. 

“P.  S. — ^This  is  just  to  make  three 
paragraphs.”  • 


The  following  exchange  of  courtesy  was  re¬ 
cently  chronicl^  in  a  German  paper’s  adver¬ 
tisements: 

“The  gentleman  who  found  a  brown  purse, 
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containing  a  sum  of  money,  in  the  Blumen- 
strasse,  is  requested  to  forward  it  to  the  address 
of  the  loser,  as  he  is  recognized.” 

A  couple  of  days  later  appeared  the  response, 
which,  although  courteous,  had  an  elusive  air, 
to  say  the  least*: 

“The  recognized  gentleman  who  picked  up  a 
brown  purse  in  the  Blumenstrasse  requests 
the  loser  to  call  at  his  house  at  a  convenient 
day.” 

m 

A  gentleman  traveling  in  England  was  being 
shown  over  an  estate  by  the  owner,  who  was 
a  crank  on  landscape-gardening.  They  came 
to  a  small  greenhouse  with  a  young  boy  locked 
up  in  it.  The  visitor  inquired  the  reason,  and 
his  host  replied  that  he  had  caught  the  boy 
stealing  flowers  from  the  grounds,  and  had 
locked  him  up  for  punishment. 

Going  a  little  farther,  they  came  to  another 
greenhouse,  the  counterpart  of  the  first  and 
similarly  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
grounds,  and  this  also  contained  a  small  boy. 

“What!”  exclaimed  the  visitor,  “has  this 
boy,  too,  been  stealing  flowers?” 

“Oh,  no,”  replied  his  host,  “that  is  my  little 
son.” 

“Then  why,”  asked  the  puzzled  caller,  “have 
you  locked  him  in  here?” 

“Why,  for  symmetry,”  answered  the  host. 

0 

“How  do  you  feel  this  morning?”  asked 
Barnwell,  meeting  a  well-known  Kentucky 
colonel. 

“Rotten,  sah.  How  would  yo’  expect  a 
gentleman  to  feel  in  the  momin’,  sah?”  was 
the  reply. 


It  was  the  annual  convention  of  a  woman’s 
organization  in  a  Western  state.  The  Panama 
Canal  was  under  discussion.  A  lady  from  the 
sagebrush  lands  attracted  the  leader’s  atten¬ 
tion. 

“What  I  want  to  know  is,”  she  questioned 
breezily,  “why,  when  the  climate  is  so  terribly 
dangerous  on  the  Isthmus,  did  they  ever  go 
’way  down  there  to  build  the  Canal,  anyhow?” 

0 

A  small  Norwegian  lad  pre¬ 
sented  himself  before  a  Min¬ 
nesota  school  -  teacher,  who 
asked  him  his  name. 

“Pete  Peterson,”  he  replied. 
“And  how  old  are  you?” 
was  the  next  question. 

“I  not  know  how  old  1  ^ 
bane,”  said  the  lad. 

“Well,  when  were  you 
bom?”  persisted  the  teacher. 

“I  not  i,bom  at  all;  I  got 
stepmutter.” 

0 

The  stage-drivers  in  Yellowstone  Park  are 
bothered  considerably  by  the  foolish  questions 
asked  by  their  passengers,  and  often  resort  to 
satirical  answers.  Once  a  lady  tourist  who 
seemed  deeply  interested  in  the  hot  springs  in¬ 
quired: 

“Driver,  do  these  springs  freeze  over  in 
winter?” 

“Oh,  yes,  yes;  a  lady  was  skating  here  last 
winter  and  broke  through  and  got  her  foot 
scalded.” 

0 


0 

A  man  with  an  up-to-date  fishing  outfit 
emerged  from  the  highway  and  made  straight 
for  a  pond  once  famous  for 
its  splendid  trout-fishing. 
He  wore  a  contented  and 
expectant  smile  as  he  care¬ 
fully  arranged  his  tackle 
and  adjusted  his  bait. 
Then  he  selected  a  shady 
spot  on  the  bank,  threw 
out  his  line,  and  patiently 
awaited  results. 

After  two  hours  of  this  a 
traveler  came  along  and 
said  with  the  air  of  one  who  knows:  “Hi, 
mister,  you’ll  find  no  fish  in  that  pond.” 

“What  did  you  tell  me  for?”  queried  the 
other  petulantly.  “You’ve  spoiled  my  whole 
day’s  fishing.” 


“Oh,  yes,  my  husband  is  an  enthusiastic 
archeologist,”  said  Mrs.  Smith.  “And  1 
never  knew  it  until  yesterday.  I  found  in  his 
desk  some  queer-looking  tickets  with  the  in¬ 
scription,  ‘Mudhorse,  8  to  1.’  And  when  I 
asked  him  what  they  were,  he  said  they  were 
relics  of  a  lost  race.  Isn’t  it  interesting?” 

0 

Miss  Audrey  had  come  to  spend  the  week¬ 
end  with  friends  in  a  little  New  Jersey  town  and 
exhibited  keen  interest  in  the  much-talked-of 
“Jersey  skeeter.” 

When  the  greetings  were  over  and  the  party 
settled  down,  the  guest  remarked  to  her  host, 
after  a  careful  survey  of  the  porch: 

“I  don’t  see  any  mosquito-netting  around, 
William.” 

“No,”  answered  he,  “we’re  using  mous^ 
traps.” 
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TAINTED  FICTION 

Here  is  a  new  name  for  an  old  disease. 

IT  MEANS  JUST  ONE  THING:  INDECENT  FICTION.  OR- 
SMUT. 

INDECENT  FICTION  HAS  BEEN  PRINTED  BEFORE,  BUT  LABELED. 
IT  COULDN’T  GET  INTO  YOUR  HOME  WITHOUT  YOUR  KNOW¬ 
ING  IT. 

THE  TAINTED  FICTION  THAT  IS  BEING  PRINTED  NOW  IS  NOT 
LABELED.  IT  MAY  COME  TO  YOU  WITHIN  THE  COVERS  OF  A 
MAGAZINE  YOU  HAVE  TRUSTED  FOR  YEARS. 

TAINTED  FICTION  MUST  BE  ATTACKED  LIKE  ANY  DISEASE; 
THAT  IS.  AT  THE  SOURCE. 

THOSE  WHO  PRINT  SMUT.  PRINT  IT  BECAUSE  THEY  THINK 
YOU  WANT  IT.  THEIR  MORAL  SENSE  IS  KEPT  IN  THE  SAFE.  WITH 
THE  SUBSCRIPTION  MONEY. 

THEREFORE- 

IF  YOU  DON’T  WANT  INDECENCY,  YOU  KNOW  HOW  YOU  CAN 
STOP  IT. 


mN  THE  November  Ev'ERYBODy’s 
we  said  part  of  what  we  thought 
about  Tainted  Fiction  and  print¬ 
ing  it  for  pay.  Not  all  we 
thought  about  it.  Space  forbade.  Also 
the  obligation  to  you  and  the  United  States 
mails  to  keep  our  temp>er  and  moderate  our 
language. 

The  sound  of  that  first  shot  has  echoed 


back  in  the  response  from  a  host  of  readers 
who  are  glad  we  fired  it.  Letters  have 
poured  in  to  confirm  our  belief  that  decent 
people  want  decent  reading.  That  they 
resent  the  surreptitious  intrusion  of  smut 
into  their  households  in  magazines  that 
used  to  be  clean.  That  the  situation  is  com¬ 
ing  to  be  realized — which  is  the  first 
assurance  of  a  coming  change.  The  folks 
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who  write  and  print  smut  because  it  pays 
^vill  hurry  to  clean  up  their  pages  when 
they  find  it  doesn’t  pay. 

We  acknowledge  gratefully  the  wide  and 
intelligent  response  to  what  we  said  two 
months  ago,  and  wish  it  were  possible  to 
print  dozens  of  the  cheering  letters  received 
instead  of  the  few  characteristic  ones  fol¬ 
lowing: 

I  want  to  pat  you  on  the  back  for  the  excel¬ 
lent  and  timely  “Straight  Talk”  in  your  Novem¬ 
ber  issue.  Too  much  contempt  can  not  be  heaped 
on  those  publishers  who  prostitute  their  pages 
and  debauch  their  readers’  minds  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  extra  dollars.  You  fail,  I  think,  to  call 
attention  to  one  of  the  worst  features  of  this 
wave  of  literary  saladousness;  namely,  that  such 
stories  awaken  a  desire  for  more,  and  consequently 
destroy  all  taste  for  good,  wholesome  literature. 
Many  magazine  readers — ^and  a  large  proportion 
are  young  girls — have  degenerated  into  smut- 
readers,  nothing  more. 

Can  not  the  postal  authorities  be  invoked  to  stop 
this  vicious  flood?  I  believe  they  could  do  a  lot 
in  the  right  direction;  and  I  should  like  to  see 
Everybody’s  urge  them  to  make  such  an  attempt. 

L.  R.  A.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

THE  WRONG  KIND  OF  “SPICE” 

I  have  just  finished  reading  your  sane  appeal  for 
a  soimd  and  wholesome  magazine  and  newspaper 
literature.  Every  word  in  it  should  have  b^n 
printed  in  italics. 

Not  so  many  weeks  ago  a  copy  of  a  supposedly 
respectable  paper  came  into  my  home  and  was 
received  on  friendly  terms.  On  examination,  it 
was  found  to  have  become  as  vulgar  as  a  senile 
old  man.  Even .  that  pink-sheeted  journal  which 
used  to  be  thought  the  acme  of  all  that  was  sen¬ 
sational  and  verging  on  the  indecent  never  dreamed 
of  printing  the  vicious  illustrations  that  boldly 
wink  at  us  from  the  pages  of  so-called  family  mag¬ 
azines  to-day. 

Some  of  the  recent  fiction  has  ceased  to  verge  on 
the  indecent — it  topples  over  and  wallows  in  muck. 
It  is  below  reproach.  And,  seasoned  by  what  they 
feed  upon,  the  minds  of  our  young  people  grow 
more  and  more  prurient,  until  the  most  flagrantly 
salacious  details  are  demanded.  Girls  of  fifteen 
flippantly  discuss  subjects  that  their  mothers  would 
refrain  from  mentioning  in  the  presence  of  women 
of  their  own  age. 

If  it  promis^  to  lead  to  an  open,  broad-minded 
knowledge  of  humanity  and  a  betterment  of  the 
human  race,  one  might  endure  the  inevitable  jar 
that  follows  the  change.  But  it  invariably  leads  to 
a  coarsening  of  the  mind  and  a  gradual  loosening  of 
the  moral  fiber.  The  modem  fiction  is  spicy  and 
fuU  of  ginger,  it  is  true — the  sort  of  ginger  and 
spice  that  cover  up  at  first  the  smell  of  the  filth 
within.  And  once  read,  the  ginger  effervesces  and 
the  filth  sticks  in  the  mind. 

If  one  forbids  the  entrance  of  these  magazines 
and  papers  to  the  house,  it  only  means  a  reading 


on  the  sly  somewhere  else.  The  dentists’  and 
doctors’  offices  are  full  of  them;  they  lie  about  the 
barber-shops;  the  young  people  pore  over  them  m 
the  reading-rooms  of  the  libraries. 

To  pander  to  the  grosser  instincts  has  become  a 
commercial  passion.  A  recent  much-famed  picture 
— beautiful  in  itself  and  in  its  place — has  been 
scattered  abroad  on  postals  and  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  vulgar-minded  young  people  who  have 
not  been  educated  to  see  its  beauty,  but  who  readi¬ 
ly  laugh  at  the  indecency  they  read  into  it. 

Evil  exists,  it  is  true.  Shutting  our  eyes  to  it 
will  not  eliminate  it.  But  is  there  ever  any  excuse 
in  wilfully  wallowing  in  it?  I  wish  you  every  suc¬ 
cess  in  your  campaign  for  clean  literature. 

E.  S.,  Waverly,  Kan. 

PRACTICAL  PROTEST 


I  want  to  commend  the  stand  taken  by  your 
magazine  in  “Straight  Talk”  concerning  indecent 
stories  in  periodicals.  I  find  that  I  must  cut  out 
at  least  two  well-known  magazines  that  have  been 
on  my  table  for  years.  They  have  become  insuf¬ 
ferably  foul,  and  henceforward  it  is  the  clean  ones 

J,  C.,  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 


I  wish  to  congratulate  Everybody’s  on  the 
“Straight  Talk”  in  the  November  number,  which 
I  have  just  read.  More  needed  truth  never  got  in 
print.  I  intend  to  incorporate  part  of  it  in  an 
editorial  for  my  little  paper  next  week,  and  have 
suggested  to  a  minister  here  that  it  would  make 
a  fine  sermon  text.  l.  W.  S.,  Higginsville,  Mo. 


Your  November  issue  has  just  been  received  and  it 
is  a  particularly  fine  number,  which  I  will  carefully 
read  at  leisure.  I  have  just  glanced  over  the  page, 
“Straight  Talk,”  and  can  not  refrain  from  writing 
you  a  few  words  of  commendation.  Some  months 
ago  I  wrote  a  letter  of  protest  to  another  magazine 
on  this  very  subject.  I  shall  not  renew  my  sub¬ 
scription  to  that,  but  Everybody’s  will  continue 
to  be  a  welcome  visitor  in  my  family.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  magazine¬ 
reading  public  is  so  perverted  that  you  will  suffer 
financially  for  the  stand  you  have  taken. 

U.  T.  M.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DECENCY  TO  THE  FRONT 


I  wish  you  to  know  that  I  heartily  agree  with  all 
you  say  on  page  721  of  the  November  number  of 
Everybody’s.  The  article  quoted  from  the  Out¬ 
look  gets  right  at  the  center  of  the  degraded  condi¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  magazines,  and  it  is  for  this 
very  condition  that  many  high-minded,  thoughtful 
people  have  canceled  their  subscriptions  to  such 
publications. 

It  is  quite  time  that  decency  and  honor  should 
assert  themselves  and  stop  this  fight  for  money  by 
publishers  who  put  into  the  hands  of  the  reading 
public  and  into  our  homes  material  that  tends  to 
demoralize  and  degrade  our  young  people,  instead 
of  purifying  and  devating.  Give  us  de^,  fresh, 
invigorating  magazines,  and  the  good  will  crowd 
out  the  degraded. 

E.  P.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
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Is  built  principally  upon  the  sturdy  foundation  of  Right  Food. 

Purity  first — then  nutrition  to  meet  the  law  of  daily  waste  and  repair  of 
body,  brain  and  nerve  cells.  But, — the  food  must  contain  all  the  essential 
elements,  or  there  cannot  be  robust  health. 

Injurious  preservatives  are  not  permitted  by  the  pure  food  laws;  but  the 
law  does  not  prohibit  millers  from  leaving  out  of  some  kinds  of  flour  certain  parts 
of  the  wheat  berry  which  contain  vital  mineral  salts— grown  in  the  grains  by 
Nature — and  necessary  for  the  normal  balance  of  body,  brain  and  nerves. 

This  lack  in  daily  food  is  responsible  for  many  common  ailments. 

Grape-Nuts  „„„ 

made  of  whole  wheat  and  malted  barley,  meets  every  requirement. 

It  has  delicious  taste  and  retains  in  perfect  balance  aU  the  nutrition  of  the 
grains,  including  the  mineral  salts — thus  admirably  supplying  what  many 
foods  lack. 

For  robust  health  try  Grape-Nuts — **There*s  a  Reason** 


Robust  Health 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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will  give  you  a  clear  and  definite 
understanding  of  exactly  what  the  Victor  or 
Victrola  will  bring  to  you. 

It  will  place  before  you  simply  and  con\  inc- 
ingly  the  title  of  very  nearly  every  musical  com¬ 
position  you  ever  heard  of  It  will  help  you  to 
an  easy  familiarity  with  all  the  great  composers. 
It  will  place  before  you  definite  and  positive 
knowledge  as  to  the  exact  music  in  the  reper- 


Thc  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


toire  of  the  world’s  greatest  artists.  It  will 
make  clear  to  you  just  how  easily  all  the  music 
of  all  the  world  can  become  an  interesting  and 
helpful  part  of  your  every-day  life  in  your  own 
home. 

Music  is  the  only  universal  language.  It 
attracts  everyone — the  French,  the  German,  the 
Russian,  the  Italian,  the  Englishman  are  all 
capable  of  enjoying  exactly  the  same  music. 
Individual  taste  however,  varies;  but  with  a 
Victor  and  its  vast  repertoire  of  music,  which  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  all  the  music  of  all  the 
world,  every  musical  longing  is  satisfied. 

This  book  of  Victor  Records  costs  us  more  than 
$100,000  every  year,  but  we  will  gladly 
give  you  a  copy  free.  Ask  any  Victor 
dealer,  or  write  to  us. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Cramophooe  Co.,  Mootrenl.  CnoadUn  Distributors 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
and  Victor  Needles — the  combination.  There  is 


no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


Victor  Steel  Needles,  5  cents  per  100 

Victor  Fibre  Needles,  50  cents  per  100  (can  be  repointed  and  used  eight  times) 
New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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You’d  know  Campbell’s  Tomato  Soup  with 
your  eyes  shut. 

You’d  know  it  from  other  tomato  soups  by  its  fragrant 
aroma,  its  delightful  racy  flavor  and  its  wholesomeness. 

It  is  cooked  just  enough.  It  is  not  over-sweet.  It  has 
the  smacking  relish  of  a  sound  red-ripe  tomato  fresh- 
picked  and  perfectly  seasoned. 

Blended  with  other  choice  materials,  according  to  the 
exclusive  Campbell  formula,  it  combines  delicacy  with  a 
nourishing  richness  peculiar  to  itself. 

a  In  short,  there’s  no  tomato  soup  like  Campbell’s. 
'  Why  not  enjoy  it  again  today? 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 


“Boot  I  soy  to  needless 
care 

Which  CampMi’t  Sovpt 
will  banish. 

A  daily  share  of  this  good 
fare 

And  half  your  troubles 
vanish. '* 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken-Gumbo  (Okra) 
Clam  Bouillon 


Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 


Pea 

Pepper  Pot 

Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 

Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 
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The  Story  of  every  child  is  a  story 
of  growth  and  change — 

A  change  too  gradual  and  subtle 
for  even  the  watchful  eye  of  a  mother 
to  detect,  or  for  memory  to  recall. 

Only  in  pictures  can  the  story  be 
told,  and  a  record  of  the  childish 
features  and  expressions  kept  for 
all  time. 

A  good  photograph  now  and 
then,  will  mean  everything  to  you 
— and  to  them,  in  after  years. 


Tkere^s  a  photographer  in  your  to^ivn. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  Everj'body’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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An  armor  of  constant  warmt 


To  work  or  to  rest,  to  study 
or  to  read,  to  be  free  in  your 
own  home  and  enjoy  every 
room  in  it,  there  must  be  snug 
warmth — protective  heating! 
An  IDEAL  heating  outfit  will 
put  an  armor  of  constant 
warmth  around  the  entire 
house.  Then  biting  winds 
and  zero  days  lose  their  force 
and  your  home  is  gently  warm 
in  every  bay,  corner,  and 
windward  room. 


church,  school,  store,  hotel,  a 
other  building,  OLD  or  new,  any¬ 
where,  with  far  less  coal  thai 
used  by  old-fashioned  devices.  They  send  no  dust  and  gases  into 
the  living  rooms  and  therefore  save  much  cleaning  energy. 

An  IDEAL  Boiler  will  bum  least  coal  because  it  is  unnecessary  to  force  the 
to  send  heat  to  windward  rooms.  The  heat  flows  there  naturally  and  positivdj 
through  the  iron  piping;  the  more  heat  needed,  the  more  the  volume.  In  mild 
Spring  and  Fall  weather  a  little  coal  makes  just  enough  warmth,  no  fuel  wasted 

’  There  is  absolute  control  of  the  heat  at  all  times  and  under  any  conditions.  Y« 
canbumhardor  soft  coal  (even  cheap  grades),  coke,  lignite,  gas,  wood,  oil,  eti 

Our  own  special  laboratories  on  two  continents  enable  us  to  put  into  IDEAL  Boila 

and  AMERICAN  Radiators  the  manufacturing  thoroughness  and  economies  of  EW 

combined  sirith  the  inventive  skill  of  America.  They  do  not  corrode. 

warp  or  rust  out— will  last  scores  of  years  I  At  present  attractive 

price  they  are  a  far-sighted  investment,  adding  10%  to  20%  to 

rentals,  or  full  money-back  when  building  is  sold.  If  cold 


Boilers 


Radiators 


A  No.  1-19-S  IDEAL  Boiler 
and  184  aq.  ft.  ol  SS-ia. 
AMERICAN  Radiators, 
costing  the  owner  $130. 
were  used  to  beat  this  cot* 
tage.  At  this  price  the 
goods  can  be  bought  ol any 
reputable,  competent  Fit¬ 
ter.  This  did  not  include 
cost  ot  labor,  pipe.  vaWes. 
freight,  etc.,  which  are  ex¬ 
tra,  and  vary  according  to 
climatic  and  other  con¬ 
ditions. 


Vacuum  Cleaner 

Ask  also  for  catalog  of  the 
ARCO  WAND— a  success¬ 
ful  sets -in-the -cellar  ma¬ 
chine  with  suction  fripe 
running  to  each  floor. 


Showrooms  in  all 
large  cities 


AMERICANRADIATOR  rOMPANY 


Write  Department  r 
816-822  S.  MichW 
Avenue,  Chicip 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>-body's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4- 
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To  Lighten  the  Nights 
That  are  Six  Mon&s  Long — 

The  "*1[toncIa&®l6xf&C""  Battery 

There  recently  sailed  from  New  Y ork  an  Arctic  Expe¬ 
dition  of  great  historic  and  geographical  importance.  It 
was  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  American  Geographical 
Society,  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  other  institutions  of 
learning  to  explore  the  North  Polar  regions,  with  particular 
work  in  Crocker  Land,  a  vast  territory  beyond  the  Arctic 
Circle  regarding  which  little  is  known. 

Among  the  many  modem  appliances  with  which  this 
expedition  is  furnished,  none  is  more  interesting  than  the 
electric  lighting  plant  that  is  to  be  installed  in  a  portable 
house,  to  be  occupied  by  the  explorers  during  the  long  Arctic 
nights,  at  about  60°  North  Latitude. 

This  lighting  plant  is  equipped  with 

The  “1Ironclab»Extoe”  Battery 

one  of  the  four  famous  **  £Xii>6  "  Batteries  manufactured  by  The  Ellectric  Storage  Battery 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  the  oldest  and  largest  maker  of  storage  batteries  in  this  country. 

The  engineers  who  have  the  electrical  apparatus  of  the  expedition  under  charge  selected 
the  **1  because  of  its  reliability,  lightweight  and  ability  to  give  good 

service  at  very  low  temperatures.  This  is  the  battery  that  is  used 

For  Electric  Vehicle  Service 

with  such  remarkable  success.  The  identical  qualities  that  made  it  suited  above  afl  other 
batteries  for  the  Crocker  Land  Elxpedidon  make  it  the  logical  battery  for  your  electric  car, 
urhedier  pleasure  or  commercial. 

Our  iBook  No.  681  gioea  details.  Jt  postal 
request  to  our  nearest  Sales  Office  brings  it  to  ynt 

TheElectric  Storage  RatteryCo. 

1888  PHILADELPHIA  1914 

Nov  Yofk  Bcatoa  Qucmo  S».  Louit  Cb*<Uo4  Allanto  Dei?<» 
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The  Machine  Way 
in  Shorthand 


Here  is  “the  shorthand  ma¬ 
chine  ”  which  does  away  with  all 
the  confusion  of  shorthand  —  a 
machine  called  The  Stenotype. 
It  makes  average  writers  50  per 
cent  faster  and  100  per  cent 
more  accurate  than  shorthand. 

It  writes  Stenotypy — not  short¬ 
hand.  Stenotypy  is  twice  easier 
to  learn  to  write  and  read  than 
shorthand.  It  is  merely  a  system 
of  timpUfied  Englith  spelling  with 
the  silent  letters  dropped  —  the 
easy  phonetic  spelling  of  sounds, 
written  in  simple,  plain,  alpha¬ 
bet  type. 

Yet  it  took  W.  S.  Ireland,  an 
expert  Court  Stenographer,  more 
than  nine  years  to  devise  it — and 
arrange  a  keyboard  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  would  write  it. 

Now  a  $1,750,000  concern 
builds  this  machine — a  machine 
that  weighs  but  eight  pounds  — 
and  a  machine  that  is  quiet  even 
when  the  keys  are  worked  at  a 
rate  that  would  write  1,000 
words  per  minute  ! 

11,000  people  today  are  suc¬ 
cessful  Stenotypists  in  business. 
And  thousands  are  now  learning 
to  write  Stenotypy  in  3/5  Lead¬ 
ing  Business  Colleges. 

Yet,  18  months  ago,  not  a 
single  one  of  these  young  men 
and  women  had  ever  laid  eyes 
on  the  Stenotype  ! 

But  this  is  the  way  in  business 
— the  Machine  Way  will  always 
supplant  the  hand  way  when  it 
means  more  accuracy  and  greater 
speed.  Business  can’t  wait  for 


the  slower  method  when  a  faster 
servestwiceaswell.  Sofromnow  ^ 
on  it  is  Stenotypy  vs.  shorthand,  h 

Better  Salaries  I 

Graduate  Stenotypists  are  jjet-  5 
tintr  better  salaries  to  start  by  2.5  ^ 
to  per  cent  than  bejfinners  in 
shorthand.  Tlie  best  jx>sitions  in 
ever)’  line  are  opening  to  Steno¬ 
typists  as  fast  as  thebiisiness  men 
see  what  they  do. 

And  the  demand  forStr  notyp- 
ists  already  far  exceeds  the  avail¬ 
able  supply.  That’s  another 
reason  why  Stenotypists  /<v4/»’are 
beingoffereda  preiniuvi  priceUiX 
their  ser\  ices. 

22  Keys  or 

Hundreds  of  Characters 

In  Stenotyijy  y(Ki  learn  no 
curves,  circles,  dots  and  dashes, 
meaning  one  thing  above  a  line, 
another  below,  and  still  another 
when  written  on  that  line.  Y<ki 
practice  no  difficult  or 

long  and  short  strokes.  You 
simply  press  kevs — keys  .stamped 
with  plain  English  letters — letters 
yiAi  learned  when  ycni  went  to 
school. 

Learning  Stenotypy  isn’t  like 
trying  to  master  a  new,  unfamiliar 
language.  It  is  mostly  a  case  of 
learning  merely  to  'u.'rilc  on  a 
mac /line — to  write  simple,  plain 
Enf^lish  which  is  shoricned  for 
speed.  Many  words  don’t  even 
tieed  to  be  shortened,  for  the 


STENOTYPE 


Weight, 
Only 
8  Lb«. 


indiana$H>li» 


To  Business  Men 


Stenotype  Sp<>ed.  Stenotype  .\ccuracy  and  Stenotype  L<->;ihility  mean  more  and 
better  letters  pi'r  day— hiither  efficiency.  The  perfectly  K'ttible  printed  notes  do 
away  with’  "Mr.  Smith,  what  did  you  say  here?"  Nothing  to  worry  about  when  one 
Stenotypist  has  more  letters  than  she  can  turn  out  tonight.  Li't  otlu-r  Stenotypists 
"sail  in”  and  help  transcribe  these  notes.  Stenotypists  are  producers  riuht  from  the 
bettinninK.  When  Stenotypists  apply  to  you.  s<-e  what  they  can  do. 


The  Fastest  Writing  ^  Machine  in  the  World 


Stenotype  at  erages  a  aw/t 
stroke'. 

No  Puzzles  I 

\v^\  yourself  can  learn  to 
Stenotype  notes  easily  and; 
out  even  knowing  howto:, 
Stenotypy.  .And  any  mt  * 
can  read  SteiKdyite  notes 
transcribe  any  Stenotype  m. 
retrardless  of  si'/to  Ti'ro/e  that 

■This  means  that  a/i  'iw 
ists  can  transcribe  letters/' 
— can  get  more  and  better  ^ 

•  Kit  in  a  dav.  And  do  it 
the  mentaf  strain  and  worn 
casioned  by  pcsirly  written,; 
zling  shorthand. 

A$  1 ,750,000 Compar 

Business  men  are  now  -  f-.;.'. '  - 
typist.s.  But  regardless  of  that  " 
you  finish  your  course  in ’ 
you  receive  a  CiTtificate  of  Kit,  ' 
siened  by  the  officers  of  the  M  ■■■ 
Company,  a  concern  capitaW- 
!?1.7.t0.(II)0.  as  an  added  help  in 
position.s. 

.\nd  you  are  coached  by  the' ’ 
typi'  Company,  after  you  have  ■ 
in  the  best  methods  to  insure 
advancement.  We  take  cart  n  ■ 
that  only  the  Best  Schoots  are  ■■ 
to  teach  Stenotyty. 

Write  Us 

Write  us  and  learn  all  about  '  ‘ 
typy.  We'll  si'iid  you  a  card  «  ■  ■■ 
duction  to  a  prominent.  KadiM 
ness  Colleffe  which  will  J 
.“-tenotypy.  You’ll  see  whole  ' 
writinit  on  the  Stenotype.  Tu* 
no  obligation.  You  don't  haw* 
roll.  The  card  wlu  n  presenw 
the  School  Head  just  what  you  ‘ 
to  see.  Writi'  us  today. 

THE  STENOTYPE  COMPAQ 
406  PeuByiraiM  St..  Indiaiifib.  I 

BBAMCH  OFFICES:  KuwTork 
ChleAgo,  Boiton,  ,, 

St.  Lonit,  Citv.  Mid  W*r4r-  - 

Taught  in  315  Business  Cditfi 
Beprrsentativei  T.ieryvktft 
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— **And  you  must 
take  Sanatogen  regularly  for 
several  weeks** 


T’HIS  urgent  advice  is  given  by  physicians  day  by  day  in  every 
civilized  land — wherever  sufferers  from  starved  nerves  and 
poor  digestion  seek  relief.  There  is  a  reason  for  this.  Physicians 
bow  that  Sanatogen  is  a  substance  capable  of  supplying  the  real 
needs  of  a  starved,  overwrought  nervous  system — that  it  is  a  scien- 
tilic  combination  of  albumen  and  organic  phosphorus — a  compound 
eagerly  absorbed  by  the  hungry  tissues  and  possessing  unique 
tonic  and  reconstructive  qualities.  They  also  know  from  their 
turn  observation  what  Sanatogen  has  done  for  others.  They  have 
watched  its  revivifying  action  on  persons  whose  nervous  strength  had 
been  undermined  by  overwork,  worry  or  disease;  they  have 
observed  how  it  has  infused  renewed  energy,  life  and  elasticity  into 
i&rved  nerves;  how  it  has  regenerated  the  appetite,  digestion;  in 
short,  how  wonderfully  it  has  helped  to  make  the  human  machin¬ 
ery  fit  to  perform  its  functions  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

There  are  on  file  with  the  owners  of  Sanatogen  no  less  than  18,000 
letters  from  practising  physicians  praising,  endorsing,  Sanatogen. 
Truly  a  magnificent  monument  to  the  value  of  this  food-tonic. 

But  no  less  impressive  is  the  enthusiastic  testimony  of  lay  people. 
Men  and  women  in  the  forefront  of  human  endeavor,  statesmen, 
prelates,  authors,  lawyers,  have  written  above  their  own  signatures 
of  the  wonderful  benefits  received  from  Sanatogen. 

A  new  book  by  Elbert  Hubbard,  FREE 

^  “Health  in  the  Making,”  hr  Elbert  Hubbard,  in  hU  attractiee  manner 

with  hU  shrewd  philosophy  together  with  capital  advice  on  Sanatogen, 
Mshh  and  contentment,  will  be  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good  druggists 
everywhere,  in  3  sizes  from  $1.00 

The  Bauer  Chemical  Company,  vSTy'or'k 


Prof.  C.  A.  EwaM, 

of  Berlin  University,  Doctor  honoris 
cauu,  University  of  Maryland,  states 
in  his  contribution  on  “TjThus  ab- 
dominalis”: 

“I  can  say  that  I  have  used  Sanat¬ 
ogen  in  a  great  number  of  cases  (that 
is,  in  those  disturbances  of  metabolism 
which  were  mainly  of  a  nervous  or 
neurasthenic  orimnland  have  obtained 
excellent  results?’ 


Prof.  Thomas  B.  Stillman, 

M.S..  Ph.D., 

the  well-known  research  chemist. 

New  York,  writes : 

“Tne  chemical  union  of  the  constitu¬ 
ents  of  5>anatogen  is  a  true  one,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  highest  skill  in  the 
formation  of  a  product  containing 
phosphorus  in  the  organic  phosphate 
condition,  and  so  combined  that  diges¬ 
tion  and  assimilation  of  Sanatogen  are 
rendered  complete  with  the  greatest 
ease.” 


Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P.. 

the  eminent  novelist-statesman. 

writes  from  London; 

"Sanatogen  is  to  my  mind  a  true 
food-tonic,  feeding  the  nerves,  increas¬ 
ing  the  energy,  and  giving  fresh  vigor 
to  the  overworked  body  and  mind. 


Colonel  Henry  Watterson, 

the  famous  Editor,  writes: 

“I  feel  I  owe  it  to  truth  to  state  that 
I  have  made  a  thorough  trial  of  Sanat¬ 
ogen  and  that  I  have  found  it  most 
efficacious  and  beneficent.  I  do  not 
think  1  could  have  recovered  my 
vitality,  as  I  have  done,  without  this 
Sanatogen  operating  equally  upon  the 
digestive  organs  and  nerve  centers. 


Arnold  Bennett. 

the  famous  novelist,  writes: 

“The  tonic  effect  of  Sanatogen  on 
me  is  simply  wonderful.” 
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Your  Giildren  Will  Thank  You 
for  Keeping  Absorbine  Jr.  Handy 

It  means  prompt  relief  from  aches  and  pains — it  keeps 
little  cuts  and  bruises  from  becoming  something  more 
serious — protects  sensitive  throats  from  infection  and  kills 
the  germs  in  throats  that  are  sore  and  infected  Absorbine  Jr. 
is  especially  good  for  children’s  hurts  because  it  is  so  harm 
less  and  safe  to  use — made  of  pure  herbs  and  contains  no 
acids  or  poisons. 


absorbine:  j5 

THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


HAUfk  «.».  r*T.  on. 


Is  more  than  a  liniment — it  is  a  positive  antiseptic  and 
germicide.  This  doubles  its  efficiency  and  its  uses. 

For  Toothache.  A  few  drops  of  Absorbine  Jr.  rubbed  on 

the  gums  or  applied  on  cotton  to  cavity  will  promptly  |^|, 
stop  the  aching.  But  don’t  let  the  relief  from  pain 
keep  you  from  your  dentist. 

For  Cuts,  Bruises.  Absorbine  Jr.  takes  out  soreness,  kills  I 

the  germs,  makes  the  part  aseptically  clean  and  promotes  ^ 

rapid  healing — no  danger  of  infection. 

For  Sprains  and  Swellings.  It  allays  pain  promptly; 

r^uces  inflammation  and  swelling.  ‘ 

For  SoreThroats  and  for  Spray  the  throat  or  gargle  with  ^  — 

_i»ii _ L  a  10%  solution  of  Absorbine  Jr. 

chlldr^l  that  have  been  This  solution  is  a  cleansing,  heal- 

exposed  to  infection:  ing  germicide — and  harmless.  HtDOV/ 

Absorbine  Jr.  has  a  pleasing  odor,  does  not  stain  or  fciSiS  ‘ 
leave  a  greasy  residue.  It  is  highly  concentrated  f .  , 

and  only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  application. 

■tUaM,  I 

SI-00  4  ox.,  S2.00  12  ox.  bottle  at  most  drugaiete  or  poelpaid  K  Men... 

A  Liberal  Trial  Bottle  ^ 

'  upon  receipt  of  10c  in  stamps.  Send 
for  trial  bottle  or  procure  regular  size  from  your  druggist  today. 

W.  F.  Young,  P.  D.  F.,  121  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


W.  F.  Young.  P.  D.  F..  121  Temple  St..  Springfieid,  Mats.  i-x 
Enrlos*-d  find  lOc  in  stamps  (or  which  send  me,  postpaid. 
Trial  Bottle  .tbsorbine.  Jr.,  pamphlet  and  Laboratory  reports. 

Name . 
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^VDlSTANa^ 

wTtUPHONE^ 

The  Energizer  of  Business 


IN  a  metropolitan  power-house 
there  must  be  generators  large 
enough  to  furnish  millions  of 
lights  and  provide  electrical  cur¬ 
rent  for  thousands  of  cars  and 
factories. 

Each  monster  machine  with 
the  power  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  horses  is  ener^ed  by  an 
unobtrusive  little  dynamo, 
which  is  technically  known  as 
an  “exciter.” 

This  exciter  by  its  electric  im¬ 
pulse  through  all  the  coils  of  the 


generator  brings  the  whole  mech¬ 
anism  into  life  and  activity. 

A  similar  service  is  performed 
for  the  CTeat  agencies  of  business 
and  industry  by  the  telephones 
of  the  Bell  System.  They  carry 
the  currents  of  communication 
everywhere  to  energize  our 
intricate  social  and  business 
mechanism. 

United  for  universal  service. 
Bell  Telephones  give  maximum 
efficiency  to  the  big  generators  of 
production  and  commerce. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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Dependable 


Recently  an  Electric,  15  minutes — and  the  travel 
carrying  four  passengers,  was  over  hilly  country  with 
ran  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  many  muddy  detours. 

Diego  in  13  hours — 140  miles  Such  unusual  performances  are 
of  rough,  hilly  country.  proof  positive  that  the  Electric  of 

-  Ti  ,  -171  i.  •  today  has  speed  and  mileage 

In  Boston,  ^  Electric  was  enough  for  any  city  or  suburban 
driven  to  Nortn  Attleboro  nnd  service — ot  the  loipest  cost  for  upl^eep* 

Send  Today  for  this  Book 

the  city— going  up  Beacon  Hill  ^  - 

after  traveling  91  miles.  The  , 

first  75  miles  of  the  total  of  Electric  Vehicle” 

c:  rnilpQ  wprp  maHp  at  a  A  beautifully  printed  booklet  written  with 
yp.O  ^  all  the  charm  and  interest  of  a  story, 

speed  of  21.5  miles  pier  hour.  Complete  data  about  the  Electric — cost  of 

maintenance,  simplicity  of  construction. 

An  Flprtrir  l?naH<stpr  wpnf  history,  dependability,  etc.  Actual 

An  liiecrnc  Koaasier  went  photographs  of  newest  model  Electrics. 

from  New  York  to  Boston — a  you  are  interested  in  the  Electric  you 

-1  •  10  1-  j  will  want  this  book.  It  is  yours  on 

251  mile  run  m  12  hours  and  request  Kindly  address  Department  Q 

Before  You  Buy  Any  Car — Consider  the  Electric 

®  Electric  VEmcLE  Association  of  America 

Boston  124  W.  42nd  Street,  New  York  Chicago 
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For  a  woman  there  can  be  no 
luxury  equal  to  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  skin  and  hair  are  in 
perfect  condition.  To  keep 
them  so,  a  soap  is  needed  which 
thoroughly  cleanses  and  at  the 
same  time  has  just  the  right 
soothing,  antiseptic  action  to 
maintain  their  natural  health 
and  beauty. 

Resinol  Soap  does  this  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  exquisitely  pure 
and  cleansing  toilet  soap  con¬ 
taining  Resinol,  which  phy¬ 
sicians  have  prescribed  for 
years  in  the  care  of  skin  affec¬ 
tions.  If  a  clear  complexion 
and  soft,  thick,  lustrous  hair 
are  worth  more  to  you  than  the 
few  cents  sometimes  saved  by 
using  an  ordinary  soap,  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  know 
Resinol  Soap. 

Resinol  Soap  is  not  artificially  col¬ 
ored  ;  its  rich  brown  is  sriven  it  by  the 
Resinol  it  contains.  Twenty-five  cents 
at  all  drufrsrists  and  dealers  in  toilet 
iroods.  For  fruestroom  trial  cake,  with 
miniature  box  of  Resinol  Ointment, 
write  to  Dept.  6-C,  Resinol.  Baltimore. 
Md. 

Resinol  Shaving  Stick,  also,  contains 
Resinol,  making  it  most  agreeable  for 
men  with  lender  faces.  Trial  on  request. 
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Quality 

Is 

Economy 


“  In  the  elder  days  of  Art, 

Builders  wrought  with  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part : 

For  the  gods  see  everywhere.” 

Longfellow. 


Religious  feeling  was  the  foregleam  of  scientific 
thinking.  The  gods,  unto  whom  all  secrets  are 
known,  were  to  the  old-time  craftsman  what  the  laws 
and  forces  of  nature  are  to  the  present-day  worker. 

Heat  and  frost  and  storm  and  strain  and  wear 
and  decay  search  out  every  hidden  weakness;  but 
nature  is  the  sworn  ally  of  the  man  who  keeps  her 
statutes.  She  underwrites  every  exact  calculation 
and  puts  her  endorsement  on  every  scientific  method. 


For  ourselves,  we  have  pleasure  and  success  in 
furnishing  Manufacturers  and  Builders  with  Finishing 
Materials  which  we  and  they  are  quite  willing  that 
gods  and  natural  forces  and  men  shall  search  out 
to  the  uttermost. 


Varnish  Muiphy  VamisH  Company 

That  Lasts  FRANKUN  MURPHY,  Preudent 

Longest  AnocUted  with  Dougall  Varnish  Company,  Limited,  Montreal,  Canada 


NEWARK. 

N.X 

CHICAGO, 

ILL 
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Every  Business  and  Professional  Man  Should  Attend  the 

Slob(A*i?^tmeke 

Business  Show 

Your  local  Globe -Wernicke  Dealer  will  feature  this 
Event  for  two  weeks — December  29th  to  January  10th. 

Youc  local  Globe- Wernicke  Dealer  has  the  material,  the  experience  and  the 
ambition  to  make  the  Globe-Wernicke  Business  Show  helpful  and  interesting  to  you. 
This  Event  will  be  of  vital  importance  to  you — to  all  Business  and  Professional 
Men.  Do  not  fail  to  attend.  Admission  free,  and  you  will  not  be  urged  to  buy. 


It  is  your  opportunity  to  learn  the  latest 
and  most  efficient  methods  of  handling  office 
routine;  your  opportunity  to  hit  upon  a 
solution  of  that  office  problem  which  may  be 
puzzling  you  right  now. 


And  this  Event  is  your  opportunity  to  have 
clearly  demonstrated  the  greater  efficiency, 
economy  and  convenience  of  Globe-Wernicke 
Filing  Equipment  and  the  Globe-Wernicke 
“unit,”  or  sectional,  principle. 


Globe-Wernicke  Filing  Equipment  Fulfills 
every  filing  requirement  of  every  office — 
economically,  efficiently  and  permanently. 


khink 


Rhat 


Perhaps  you  consider  your  business  different  and 
ik  that  you  have  to  buy  expensive  made-to-order  files, 
hances  are  if  you  will  attend  the  Globe- Wernicke 
usiness  Show,  you  will  find  a  Globe-Wernicke  device 
suits  your  needs  as  if  maJe  to  your  order. 

le  9tobe^tt)iekc  Co. 

Factory;  (JitieiDTiatl 

Mfrs.  of  Sectional  Bookcases — Filins  Cabinets— 
Stationers*  Goods. 

BRANCH  STORES 

'JlltK.  58II-382  Rruadway 
tHIC  AGO,  231-2.1S  .So.  Wabash  Ave. 

PHII.ADKI.PHIA,  1(112-1014  Chestnut  St. 

BOSTON,  qi-qa  Federal  St. 

CIXCIXN.ATI.  1ZS-1.VI  E.  4th  St. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  1218-122o  F  St.,N.  W. 

Where  not  represented,  we  ship  freight  prepaid. 


Further,  you  will  find  its  cost  much  less  than  special 
equipment — and  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind.  Before 
you  buy  filing  equipment  of  any  kind,  consult  the 
Globe-Wernicke  Dealer  in  your  locality.  (Name, 
if  not  already  known  to  you,  sent  on  request.) 


•Use  This  Coupon" 


The  Globe-Weniicke  Co., 

Cincinnati : 

Please  send  Catalog  ^>n•  S,  devoted  to  efficient  and 
economical  Globe-W*ernicke  Filing  Equipment. 

(This  coupon  may  be  presented  to  your  local 
Globe-Wernicke  Dealer) 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Defiedby 


Perfect  Balance 

is  a  matter  of  first  importance 
in  eyeglasses,  for  if  a  fixed  po¬ 
sition  is  not  maintained,  the 
lenses  not  only  defeat  their 
own  ends  but  are  capable  of 
injury  that  may  be  permanent 


Because  they  know  that 
Cuticura  Soap  with  oc¬ 
casional  use  of  Cuticura 
Ointment  will  protect 
their  skin  from  chap¬ 
ping, winter  rashes,  ecze¬ 
mas,  irritations,  redness 
and  roughness  and  other 
skin  troubles  so  often  the 
resultof  outdoor  exercise 
inthesharpwinterwinds. 

Cutlcurm  Soap  and  Cuticura  Ointment  are  sold 
tbrougbout  tbe  world.  Send  post-card  to  nearest 
depot  tor  bee  sample  of  each  with  32-page  book: 
Newbery,  27,  Charterhouse  Sq.,  London;  R.  Towns 
A  Co..  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.;  Lennon,  Ltd.,  Cape  Town; 
Muller,  Maclean  A  Co.,  Calcutta  and  Bombay; 
Potter  Drug  &  Chem.  Corp.,  Boston,  TJ.  8.  A. 

s^Men  who  shave  and  shampoo  witb  Cuticura 
Soap  will  find  It  best  tor  skin  and  scalp. 


give  the  precise  angle  of  vision  intended, 
under  all  conditions.  You  are  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  gentle  pressure  that  is  firm 
enough  to  be  always  effective. 

Ask  your  optician  to  put  your  lenses 
in  these  effective,  comfortable,  becoming 
mountings. 

Write  for  Booklet,  "Eyes  Eieht" 

AmericanOptical  Company 

Dept.  A  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Laigctt  makeri  of  specucles,  err- 
glasses  and  lenses  in  tbe  world. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Londoa 
LmI  /«■  ihii  mark  •*  iridit 
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Inlay  Enamer  Monograms! 


The  latest  idea 
in  tcatch  cases. 
Superbly  beauti¬ 
ful.  Your  otcn 
monogram  in 
handsome  enam¬ 
el  design,  (many 
colors  to  choose 
from)  inlaid  in 
the  superb  gold 
strata  case.  The 
newest  thing  ~ 
just  conceived 
and  offered  di¬ 
rect  to  you. 


Burpee’s 

Annual  for  1914 


IThe  superb  Burlington  Special  now 
at  the  DIRECT  rock-bottom  price — the 
same  price  that  even  the  wholesale 
jeweler  must  pay.  You  may  secure  one 
of  these  superb  timepieces — a  watch  of 
the  very  latest  model,  popular  new  thin  design, 
adjusted  to  tlie  second— 19  jeweia — adjusted  to 
positions  AND  temperature  AND  isochronism — 
tile  most  p<‘rfect  product  of  tlie  world’s  most 
expert  watch  manufacturers — at  the  price  tiiat 
even  wholesale  jewelers  must  pay— and  in  order 
to  encourage  everybody  to  secure  this  watch  at 
once,  pay  tliis  rock-bottom  price,  either  for  cash 
or  ti.SO  a  month! 

We  send  the  watch  on  approval,  prepaid. 
You  risk  absolutelynothing-you  pay  nothing-not 
one  cent,  unless  you  want  this  eorcepf tonal  offer 
after  seeing  and  thorouglily  inspecting  the 
watch.  Read  the  coupon  beiow. 

New  Ideas  in  Watch  Cases! 

Open  face  or  huntinif  case,  ladies’  or  gentle- 
men’ssizes.  These  can  be  had  in  the  newest  ideas: 
Block  and  Ribbon  Monograms,  Diamond  Set, 
~  Lodge,  French  Art  and  Dragon  Designs,  Etc. 
Imagine  a  lieautiful  hunting  case  with  your  own 
monogram  on  one  side  and  the  embiem  of  your  lodge 
or  any  emblem  on  the  other  side.  Our  catalog  shows 
complete  illustration.  See  the  coupon  below. 

Write  For  Free  Watch  Book 

Loam  the  inside  facts  about  watch  prices, 
and  the  many  superior  points  of  the 
Burlington  over  double-priced  pro-  TPnT7 

ducts.  Just  send  the  coupon  or  J*  XvJl 

a  letter  or  a  postal.  Get  tliis  t}„i. 

offer  while  it  lasts. 

BurlingtonWatchCo.  Burlington  Watch 

19tli  Street  and  and  Marshall  Bl 

Marshall  Blvd.  DePt-  Chicago, 

Chicago  Please  send  me  (wIthoQt  obligation 

IVnt  prepaid)  your  free  book  on  watches  and  a  < 

ofyourlUOWJchallenge.withfollexplanationofj 
BmI  or  I2.&0  a  month  oner  on  the  Burlington  Ws 


which  is  now  being  mailed  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  ten  thousand*.** 
copies  every  day,  is  a  Bright  New^ 
Book  of  182  pages  and  is  known  as  ^ 
the  ‘‘Silent  Salesman”  of  the  world’s  ^ 
largest  Mail-order  Seed  trade.  It  ^ 
tells  the  plain  truth  about 


With  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  * 
photographs  and  carefully  written  j 
descriptions  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  it  is  a  safe  guide  to  *1 
Success  in  the  garden  and  should  be  * 
consulted  by  every  one  who  plants 
seeds  either  for  pleasure  or  profit.  •* 
We  are  pleased  to  mail  it  free  to  !. 
every  one  who  has  a  garden  and  asks 
for  it,  - 


you 

a  copy  ?  If  so,  kindly  men¬ 
tion  “Everybody’s  Magazine” 
*nd  write  to-day. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  f 

Burpee  Buildings 
PHILADELPHIA  ^ 


Address 
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•4  n 

Koh-i-noor 


DOWN 


DAIRY  FARM 

SAUSAGE 


For  real  home-made  country  sau<sa«re  ask  ytt 
grocer  for  Jone.s  Dairy  Farm  Sau^age.  lia^ 
on  a  real  farm  by  farm  people.  Only  tlielict 
parts  of  young  pig  pork  and  home-ground  spica 
are  used. 

The  recipe  for  our  sausage  is  older  than  Ik 
State  of  Wisconsin.  We  ship  our  sausage  theaii 
day  it  is  made  and  supply  by  express  direct 
icAere  to  folks  whose  grocers  are  unable  to  sunk 
them.  Write  us  if  you  love  old-fashioned  bn 
sausiige  and  we'll  send  you  an  interesting  tnt 
telling  more  about  our  product. 

We  cordUlly  invite  you  to  visit  Fort  Atkinson  and  Re  k 
yourself  the  Jones  Uatry  Farm.  In  the  old  farm  house  (pcMl 
below)  where  Jones  Dairy  Farm  Sausage  was  made  in  thekSda 
for  many  years,  you  will  find  us  living  still.  Just  acro«  them 
ture  to  the  left  you  will  find  the  building  in  which  we  nowa^t 

MILO  C.  JONES,  Jones  Dairy  Fsia  ‘ 
Box  601,  Fort  Atkinson 
Wisconsin 
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Just  a  twist  with  thumb 
and  foreBnger  makes  this 
pencil  ready  for  use,  and 
reverse  twist  sends  the 
lead  back  again.  The 
lead  is  perfectly  rigid 
when  writing  and  does 
not  slip  under  pressure. 
Made  in  a  variety  of 
charming  styles  to  suit 
every  taste  and  pocket. 
Each  pencil  charged  with 
the  famous  silken-smooth 
“  Koh-i-noor  ”  lead. 

Supplied  hy  high-c!ass  Stationers, 
&c.,  eoerywherc.  Illustrated  list 
from 

L.  &  C  HARDTMUTH. 

34.  EbM  23rcl  St.s  New  York  ; 
•ad  107s  Notre  Dame  St.  West. 

Mootreal. 

imiRnRintaiffiannnHnai::iBiinBiii!i 


Play  Billiards  at  Home 


The  cost  is  a  trifle,  under  our 
partial  payment  plan.  Hiir- 
rowes  Tables  are  sold  at  prices 
from  $15  up,  on  easy  terms  of 
$1  or  more  dowm  and  a  small 
amount  each  month.  Sizes  of 
Tables  range  up  to  4Hx9  ft. 
(standard).  Balls,  cues,  etc. 
free. 


Burrowes  Tables  are  beauti¬ 
fully  constructed.  The  most 
delicate  shots  can  l)e  executed 
w  ith  the  utmost  accuracy.  N  o 
special  room  is  needed.  The 
Table  can  be  mounted  on  din¬ 
ing  or  library'  table  or  on  its 
own  len  or  stand  and  put 
aside  when  not  in  use. 


BURROWES 

Billiard  and  Pool  Tables 

■  re  (cientiflcally  correct  and  adapted  to  the  mo.t  expert 
play.  Many  profexiionals  use  them  for  home  practice. 
FREE  TRIAL— NO  RED  TAPE — Catalog  rontalna  order  blank  and 
full  Instrurilons  for  ordering.  On  reeelpt  of  first  Installment  we 
will  ship  Table.  Play  on  It  one  week.  If  unsatisfactory  return 
It.  and  on  Its  receipt  we  will  refund  your  deposit.  This  Insures 
you  a  free  trial.  Write  today  or  mall  this  coupon: 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO..  «S  Spri^Sb^riTp^riuId.  Me. 

Plea.se  send  catalog  of  Billiard  Table  offers 
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rSe  Cromwell 

A  design  of  beautiful  simplicity. 
Sold  by  leading  dealers. 

INTERH*TIOII«l  SILVER  CO.,  MERIDEN.  CONN. 

SWCCtSSOR  TO  MCHtDCN  ORITANHIA  CO. 

The  WocU't  Largol  M>k«n  at  Sterling  SiKer  and  Plate. 


Send  for 

catalogue  “N-20. 


—What  You  Do— 

during 

The  Next  Five  Years 

at  home,  while  traveling  or  in  business,  or  any 
matter  of  general  interest,  can  be  recorded  in 


Good  for  any  five  years.  Can  begin  on  any 
day.  Four  lines  for  each  day’s  record. 

Write  for  catalog  No.  2,  which  describes  the  forty 
styles,  costing  60  cents  to  $3.00. 

Popular  styles  are 

N*.  too,  btutlfailjr  bonnd  in  Red  Art  Cloth,  $1.00 
No.  lOS,  gtnnine  leather,  black  teal  grain,  1.00 
Ne.  lot,  gtnnine  leather,  long  grain  (green),  2.00 
Ask  Tour  dealer.  Send  us  his  name.  Sent  postpaid  if 
be  cannot  supply  you. 

SAMUEL  WARD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Atlantic  Avenue  Boston,  Mass. 


Let  KODAK 

add  interest  and  zest  to 
your  winter  evenings. 

Make  the  most  of  the  fun  of 
flash-light  work  and  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  developing  and  printing. 

No  dark  room  by  the  Kodak 
system  —  and  every  step  simple, 
easy,  understandable. 


Get  a  copy  of  our  Interesting  and  Instructive  little 
book  "At  Home  with  the  Kodak."  It  shows  many  Kodak 
home  portraits  and  bow  to  make  them.  Free  at  your 
.  dealers,  or  by  mall. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Earning  Money  in  Spare  Tim 
Is  as  Good  as  Fmding  Monei 


If  you  knew  of  a  street  where  you  cuu,: 
go  during  your  spare  hours  and  find  a  do';ii 
or  more  for  every  hour  you  were  there, 
you  would  be  on  that  street  at  cverr 
opportunity. 

On  every  business  block  in  your  tu,: 
there  are  many  dollars  waiting  foryoo:; 
come  and  find  them.  They  are  in  tie 
pockets  of  men  whaare  waiting  toexchar-- 
them  for  subscriptions  to  Evervbodt's* 
soon  as  the  right  person  comes  along ar; 
suggests  such  an  exchange. 

Everybody’s  is  indispensable  tothe/r- 
gressive  man,  be  he  banker,  merchant,  dot 
tor,  lawyer  or  an  employee  of  any  of  the^ 
Many  of  these  men  send  their  subscripts 
to  us.  And  there  are  still  others  whoa- 
not  reading  the  magazine  now  but  »: 
would  gladly  subscribe  if  it  was  called  i: 
their  attention. 


Sprlac  and  > 

Itacdomsal  %tr—U  \ 

Hew  York  ^ 

Please  send  me  supplies  \ 
and  instructions  for  securing  ^ 

ftuV>«rnnttnn«.  w 


You  could  call  on  all  of  these  men  (icr:; 
your  spare  time  and  easily  secure  their  ^in¬ 
scriptions.  VVe  will  pay  you  for  each  f:: 
scription,  and  mighty  liberally,  too.  Tr. 
pay  is  so  liberal  that  you  can  easily  eani 
dollar  or  more  for  every  hour  you  putn 
And  you  may  work  when  you  choose  «sj 
as  much  or  little  as  you  choose. 


N’o  investment  of  any  kind  is  required,  no; 
DUS  experience  necessary.  We  will  send  all 


vious  experience  necessary.  We  will  send  alli 
essaiy  supplies  and  full  instructions  free  of 
You  may  begin  work  as  soon  as  you  hear  frora^ 
and  you  get  your  money  as  S(x>n  as  it  is  eame4|  I 

Fill  out  the  coupon  attached  to  this  pafrejfl 
mail  it  to  us.  Better  do  it  right  away.  It 
mean  many  dollars  a  week  rx/ra  money  for  yosij 


'y^i/bodgs 

^a^azme 


Dr.Ji 

Ne 
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Dti  Jaeger’s  S.  W.  S.  Co.’s  Own  Stores 
New  York:  306  Rflh  Are.,  22  Maiden  Lane 
Itea  ijn:  504  Fulton  St.  Boston:  324  Boylston  St. 
FUi. .  1516  Gwstnut  St.  Chicago:  126  N.  State  St. 

Agentw  in  all  Principal  Citiet 


Every  one  that  has  an 

"A.  A.”  SELF  FILLER 

win  tell  you  how  handy  it  is,  how  easy  to 
fill  and  keep  clean. 


FURNACE  o"  BOILER 

Cuts  YourCool  Bills 


HEN  your  coal  pile  is  hardest  hit 
during  the  winter’s  coldest  days 
over  25,000  happy  home  owners  are  rejoicing 
because  the  Underfeed  has  cut  /Artr  heat  cost 
in  two — or  even  in  three  in  some  cases. 


An  Ideal  Holiday  Gift 

is  always  ready  for  ser\  ice.  It  can  be  filled 
from  an  ink  well,  stand  or  bottle  by  simply 
twisting  the  button.  A.  A.  Pen  Perfection 
is  rigidly  maintained  by 

ARTHUR  A.  WATERMAN  &  CO. 

22  Thames  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
All  the  parts  entering  into  the  constmction 
of  these  pens  are  made,  tested  and  inspected 

Bin  their  own  shop. 

Skilled  workmanship,  the  best  of 
material  and  their  guarantee  assure 
you  of  absolute  satisfaction.  Send 
for  the  new  catalogue  showing — 

SELF  FILLERS,  MIDDLE  JOINT,  SAFETY 
AND  LOWER  END  JOINT  FOUN¬ 
TAIN  PENS. 


Williamson; 

1 _ FURNACES 


THE 

PECK 


The  Underfeed  saves  $2  to  $3  a  ton  on 
coal,  burning  Cheaper  grades  of  hard  or  soft 
coal — slack,  pea  or  buckwheat  size.  All  fire 
on  top.  Smoke  and  gases  must  pass  through 
fire  and  are  entirely  consumed.  More  heat, 
no  waste  Use  Coupon  for  FREE  booklet 
and  fac-simile  testimonials. _ 


'THE 
PECK— 
Send  me 
FREE— 


WILLIAMSON  CO. 

Underfeed  gSi 


306  W.  Fifth  St 
CINCINNATI,  O. 


$2. 00  and  up. 

NOT  CONNEaED  WITH 
THEL  E.  WATERMAN  CO. 


(ladieata  by  X  Book  yog  d— iro) 


Address, 


"  II  "4 1  MkMKiSaiS  rn 

nnlJ!l||n*  il 
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Department  of  Classified  Advertis* 

RATE — $3.00  pCT  line — 3%  cash  cliscount — 10%  discount 
for  six  consecutive  insertions.  Minimum  space  4  lines. 

Jls  UM  htfw  9a<h  Clamfttd  AdvtrHur  p«r$maU.9,  uw  rtfiutt  thi  amaanu  if  mr  rtadtrt  in  txdnding  /nm  thi$4 

tiiumns  anj/thint  tiammahU.  Firmt  cl$$$  ahma  th*  day  ^  m$nth  f  ridding  if  pubiicatitn. 


REAL  ESTATE  -  FARM  LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 

SllNNY  STANISLAUS  tuis~Eood  soil,  water,  rlimaie  and  mar¬ 
kets,  (our  essentials  (or  success(ul  (armlns.  No  private  corporation 
coUerts  excessive  water  rates,  you  pay  the  district  ol  which  you 
are  a  part  owner  when  locating  with  us.  This  message  lor  you. 
Free  Booklet,  Dept.  "E,"  Stanislaus  County  Board  o(  Trade, 
Modesto,  Call!. 


FLORIDA 


LAKE  WALES,  POLK  COUNTY,  FLORIDA'S  BEST.  Your 
home  here  means  year-round  ideal  climate,  hunting,  llahlng.  boating. 
Rich  soil  lor  graptfrult,  oranges,  vegetables;  money-making  crops 
winter  and  summer.  Unspoiled,  elevated,  lake-(ront  home-sites 
and  (arming  tracts  at  low  cash  prices.  Free  booklet,  map,  etc. 
Lake  Wales  Ijtnd  Company,  Lake  Wales.  Florida. 


DE  LAriU,  flukiUa.  riealtnloi.  ueautuul,  progressive.  An 
ideal  winter  resort.  Best  all  year  round  town.  For  (ull  Inlonna- 
tlon  and  Interesting  descriptive  literature  address  Secretary  Buslneas 
League,  De  Land,  Florida. 


TARPON  SPRINGS,  FLA.,  FOR  ACCURATE,  Valuable  In¬ 
formation  address  Secretao’  Board  of  Trade,  Box  U.  Most  beauti¬ 
ful,  healthful  gulf  front  In  South,  richest  fruit  country,  trucking,  hunt¬ 
ing,  Qshlng,  boating,  motoring,  golfing.  Send  (or  literature. 


LAKELAND,  POLK  COUNTY,  FLORIDA.  Heart  Of  Citrus 
Fruit  Industry.  High  altitude.  La!;es  everv'wbere.  Insuring  Im¬ 
munity  f'om  frost.  Rich  Farmln;  and  Trucking  land.  Lakeland 
Board  of  Trade  has  no  lands  (or  sale,  but  will  gladly  inform  the  Inquirer. 


“QATE  CITY  OF  THE  TROPICS.”  Southern  terminus  A.  C. 
L.  R.  R.  Death  rate.  3  per  1,000.  Average  Temp.,  winter  64.  sum¬ 
mer  81.  Clear  days.  279.  Booklet  by  Lee  County  Offlclals  to 
homeseekers.  tourists,  sportsmen,  agriculturists  or  Investors.  Board 
of  Trade.  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 


GEORGIA 

COME  TO  COLUMBUS,  (leorgia,  tbe  CIty  that  Charms — the 
place  with  the  Power  and  the  Push — needs  more  men,  money  and 
manufacturers.  Hydro-electric  power  sufficient  to  maintain  60.000 
additional  people.  Write  Board  of  Trade  for  large  free  book. _ 

25  TO  2*9  ACRE  FARMS  In  richest  section  of  Georgia  at  815  to 
8.33  an  acre.  One  third  cash,  balance  long  time.  Half  or  more 
cleared  land  ready  for  plow.  White  farmers  only.  Write  at  once 
for  book  of  (acts  and  figures.  J.  F.  Jackson,  Agricultural  Agt.  Cen¬ 
tral  of  Georgia  Ry.,  281  West  Broad  St..  Savannah.  Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MONEY-MAKINO  FARMS.  IJ  STATES.  810  to  850  an  acre; 
live  stock,  tools  and  crops  often  Included  to  settle  quickly.  Big  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  No.  36  free.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency,  Sta¬ 
tion  2719.  47  West  34th  Street.  New  York. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMS  FREE.  Our  official  112  page  book 
"Vacant  Government  Lands"  describes  every  acre  In  every  county 
In  U.  8.  How  secured  free.  1913  diagrams  and  tables.  All  about 
Irrigated  Farms.  Price  25  eenta  postpaid.  Webb  Publishing  Co., 
Dept.  90,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


ESCAPE  THE  COLD  WINTER.  Locale  in  the  Som 
profitable  (arming  section  of  America.  Land  815  an  scie^^ 
stock,  dairying,  poultry,  truck  and  fruit  |iay  big  profits 
living  conditions.  Many  fine  Industrial  opening.-!.  Send  Is 
land  Ilsu  and  "Southern  Field"  magaxine.  M.  V.  RirhuW 
A  Ind.  Agt.^jtouthem  Ry..  Room  28,  Washington.  D.  C. 

SOUTHEAST 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AREA,  an  empire  of  fertile  lasA  ' 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  In  -States  of  Virginia,  North  «H 
Carolina.  Georgia.  Alabama.  Florida.  Outdoor  pursuits 
year  Ground.  Combination  of  soli  and  climate  affords  opi 
tor  succession  of  good  money  crops.  Rich  fruit  and  truck 
low  prices  within  easy  reach  of  large  markets.  SplendH 
tunit  les  (or  stockralslng,  dairying  and  poultry.  Write  (or  da 
literature.  J.  A.  Pride.  General  Industrial  Agent,  Suite  Ha 
Norfolk.  Va. 


REGINA,  THE  CAPITAL  CITY  OF  SASKATCHHl 
offers  particularly  remunerative  as  well  as  safe  InvestauM  I 
Real  Estate.  Saskatchewan  Is  the  largest,  most  Impoctsa 
most  rapidly  growlifir  province  of  the  Canadian  West  and 
Its  railway,  commercial.  Industrial  and  financial  centre.  Wiis 
day  (or  our  handsome  free  booklet  telling  of  the  wonderful  l 
Saskatchewan  and  Regina,  and  of  the  opportunities  ofiod 
well-selected  Investments  In  (arm  lands  and  Regina 
Anderson.  Lunney  A  Co.,  Regina.  Sask. 


ISLE  OF  PINES 

BEAUTIFUL.  HEALTH FUiT I SLE~bF~  PINES.  Fear 
from  New  York  by  steamer.  Mild,  delightful  climate,  no  hia 
fevers.  Large  American  Colony.  Fertile  soil  (or  grotrlnt  mm 
grapefruit,  lemons,  pineapples,  garden  truck,  etc.  Write  todg 
niustrated  book.  maps,  prices  of  land,  etc.  Publicity  Buim 
of  Pines  Co.,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. _ 

HOMESEEKERS 


BEST  WAV  TO  YOUR  NEW  HOME:  If  you  have deehM 
a  new  home  location  In  Florida,  the  CaroUnas,  Alabama,  Tsaa 
hotna  or  the  Pacific  Coast,  write  to  me  (or  the  best  way  tsi 
there.  The  Clyde  and  Mallory  Lines  offer  attractive  rates  tat 
to  those  lands  of  opportunity.  Let  me  send  you  full  lali 
and  reserve  choice  accommodations.  Arthur  W.  Pye, 
Traffic  Manager.Clyde-Mallory  Lines.Pler  36.Nortb  RIver.N 


MISSISSIPPI 

~  IS  HE  CR  A^r~The  owner  of  a  planutlon  In  Mtssisilpdik 
Ing  away  a  few  five-acre  tracu.  The  only  condition  Is  that  Ig 
planted.  The  owner  wants  enough  figs  raised  to  supply  a  C 
Factory.  You  ran  secure  five  acres  and  an  Interest  In  the 
by  writing  Eubank  Farms  Company,  Block  D,  Pittsburg.  Pa 
will  plant  and  care  (or  your  trees  for  85  per  month.  Your 
should  be  81.000  per  year.  Some  think  this  man  Is  rrasy  lor 
away  sut^  valuable  land,  but  there  may  be  method  In  bis 
"  WR  ftT  M  E’  TO-DAY  and  I  will  telfyou  of  thetemarkshle 
advertisers  are  securing  through  Every  body'sClassIfied  Adv 
Let  me  help  you  prepare  your  copy,  suggest  follow-up.  etc 
E.  D.  Duryea,  Classlfted  Dept.,  Everybody's  Magaxine,  h - 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES— FINANCIAL 


INCORPORATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  IN  ARIZONA.  Least 
Cost.  Greatest  advantages.  Cost  not  affected  by  amount  of  capital. 
Transact  business  and  keep  books  anywhere.  Stock  made  full- 
paid  and  non-aseennable  by  using  our  forms.  President  Stoddard, 
former  Secretary  of  Arlxona.  Laws,  blanks  and  directions  free. 
Stockholders  are  exempt  from  corporate  liability.  Stoddard  Incorpo- 
ratlng  Company,  Box  8J.  Phoenix,  Arlxona. _ 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN.  and  escape  salaried 
drudgery  (or  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Business.  Limitless  fields: 
little  competition.  Few  opportunities  so  profitable  Send  (or  "Polnt- 
en"  to-day.  American  Collecrion  Service.  18  State  M..  Detroit,  Mich. 

BEGIN  THE  NEW  YEAR  BY  JOINING  THE  FAMOUS  Clover 
Club  tor  girls  and  women.  It  will  show  you  how  to  earn  money  of 
your  own  In  a  pleasant,  dignified  way  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy 
the  gifts  and  piea-sures  of  club  membership.  There  Is  nothing  to 
pay  now  or  at  any  time.  Ask  for  free  copy  of  “Guide  to  Moneyville." 
Address  Helen  Hathaway  .Club  Secretary  .The  Dellneator.New  York. 


CORSETIERS  should  write  for  our  Salesladies’  Catxl 
scribing  everything  needed  In  your  business.  Best  Goods 
est  Prices.  Biggest  Profits.  W’ade  Corset  Co.,  Park  At 
I3mh  St.,  New  York. 

INVESTMENTS- BONDS -MORTGAGES 


OKLAHOMA  FIRST  MORTGAGES  on  Improved  tanna  8 
sonal  Inspection  of  security.  No  loans  made  (or  more  than  .a'  • 
value.  Abstract  of  title  and  Attorney's  opinion  with  erery 
Bank  reference.  Net  you  .  Sam  W.  Butler.  Atoka,  oklal^ 

MINNESOTA  &  DAKOTA  FARM  MORTGAGES.  Ms*' 
our  own  banks,  net  6%  to  Investors.  Best  securities.  In  amos 
from  8.500  up.  Write  (or  offerings.  Bankers  Farm  Mortgage^ 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE 


HELP  WANTED 
AGENTS,  ETC. 


SALESMEN, 


Every  Bouaehold  ou  farm,  lu  small  town,  or  suburbs 
^  lambs  are  used  needs  anrl  will  buy  this  wonderful  mantle 
?  hums  common  coal  oU  (Kerosene),  gives  alight  Ove  times  as 
f'.^^trlc-  hundreds  earning  handsome  Income  every  month. 
Tor  wholesale  prices,  territory  and  sample  lamp  for  free 

“  temtle  Lamp  Co.,  553  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Ilia _ 

SoeTnCOME  SELLING  SPECIALTY  RtOS.  Colored  ll- 
M  and  Important  Information  free.  Sample  rug  forwarded 
11  00  Reference  Boylston  NatT  Bank,  Boston.  Dundee 

^  M  Chauncy  St..  Bosto^.^hli^^ _ 

HilLES^DTJSTLESS  floor  a'ND  wall  MOP  with  adjust- 
,  ki^le.  and  hand  duster,  are  indispensable  to  housekeepers — 
.?^t— too-,  prollt  to  agenu.  Write  to-day.  LTiller  Brush 

M  Boidley  Place,  Hartford.  Ct.  _ 

lOENTS— IS«'“«  PROFIT  ON  EACH  SALE.  Show  house- 
-S— .  14,  do  an  hour's  hard  work  In  a  ilffy.  Unique  household 
ElZiItloo  and  our  original  “Entering  Wedge"  plan  makes  easy 
Mg  proflu.  Excellent  opportunity  to  control  this  In  your 

jlBy-Brlie  Laboratories.  Dept.  E.  Boston,  hlus. _ 

_  .iSlDENT ^AGENTS  FOR  THE  "AUCLO"  FURNACE 
Whole  or  spare  time.  Clock  starts  fire  Iwfpre  arising. 


at  Skht  lor  $3. 
uN.J. 


Write  for  circular.  Aucio  Co..  843  Broad  St., 


'aOENTS — To  sell  the  newest  electric  appliance  on  the  market: 
owywhere  there  Is  electricity.  In  the  home  and  office:  liberal 
mlss-drlvIng  sample,  weighs  a  pound,  no  experience  or  knowF 
electricity  required:  It  shows  how  to  use  one  light  Instead  of 
lad  get  the  same  resulM:  sells  for  S3.5U  and  saves  the  purchaser 
.BTMtment  of  S25.  Write  for  particulars.  The  Handy  Light 
'o_  1011  Handy  Light  Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
aOENT S~aril  guaranteed  Hosiery.  Underwear,  and  Sweaters 
V  Meet  manufacturer  In  America.  Easy  work.  Big  pay.  Com- 
JM  outfit  tree.  Write  Madison  Mills,  Dept.  2  A.  486  Broadway, 
Kre  York  City. 


DAILY  NECESSITY — PATENTED.  Valuable  territory 
Satesmen  and  agents — whole  time  or  side  line.  "Merit ' 
FoMlni  Toothbrush.  100%  and  mure  proQt — write  Colonial 
ipasy.  HaddonOcld.  N.  J. 

WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS;  110  to  $100  each.  Con^ 
uii  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Experience,  literary 
KiStr  or  eorrespondence  course  unnecessary.  Details  free.  Atlas 
"  .  Co..  3(13.1  Atlas  Bank  Bldg..  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  _ 

PINKERTON  &  CO..  UNITED  STATES  DETECTIVE 
Boyce  Building,  Chicago,  force  the  payment  of  bad  accounts 
Salesmen  wanted  to  sell  contracts. 


PtEE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  of  about  300.(810  protected 
os  In  U.  S.  service.  Thousands  of  vacancies  every  year. 
B  a  big  chance  here  tor  you,  sure  and  generous  pay,  llte- 
eaployrornt.  Just  ask  for  booklet  B-6.  No  obligation. 

Hopkins.  Washington.  D.  C. _  _ 

kOENTS;  IS-Pim  Solid  Aluminum  Set.  Nothing  like  It  on 
■arket.  Demand  enormous.  Unworked  territory  every- 
t.  Low  price.  Quick  sales.  Big  Proflts.  Free  sample, 
iteed  Aluminum  Co.,  1323  Third  8t.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  _ 


kOENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  AND  BECOME  SALES  mana- 
I  kir  our  goods,  establishing  growing  businesses  of  their  own. 
I  office  sellers.  Fine  profits.  Particulars  and  samples  free, 
c  Dip  Pen  Company.  Dept.  1.  Baltimore.  Md.  _ 


DIM.  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  POLICY  FOR  $6.00  year- 
Pays  $2500  death,  $15  weekly  for  Injury  or  sickness.  Kells  to 
I  and  women.  Ages  16  to  70.  $5000  Policy  for  $10  yearly. 

oWt  with  State. _ Write  to  Underwriters,  Newark^  N.  J.  _  _ 

lALESMEN— To  call  on  wholesale  and  retail  baidware.  druggists. 
Ml  and  Mddlery  and  mill  supply  hoipses,  etc.,  to  sell  neatsfoot 
lard  oil  as  a  side  line  on  a  commission  basis:  pocket  sunples. 

you  sell  our  products.  Anglo-American  Pork  Products 
_«MI4  Wade  Building.  Cleveland.  <). 
kOENTS— A  NEW  ARTICLE— PROVEN  MERIT.  Popular 
I  price — $2.00.  Guaranteed  to  save  users  $5  to  $25  a  year. 
J  aale  In  every  home  and  business  house.  Territory  open 

I  but  going  fast.  Big  pronts.  Agents  enthuslaatlc.  Par- 
Hcalan  upon  request.  Act  quick.  Arnold  Damper,  Inc.,  4  West 
Waffi.  8t..  Goshen.  Ind.  _  _ 

kOENTS — Steady  Income  for  two  hours'  work  a  day.  Brand 
[are  Hosiery  propoeitloo  that  beats-them  all.  Write  for  terms  and 
ample  If  you  mean  business.  Giuranteed  Hosiery  Co.,  1023 
Bt.,  Dayton.  Ohio. 

WENTS— SOMETTilNa  NEW— FASTEST  SELLERS  AND 
_  WMst  Repeater  on  earth.  Permanent  profitable  bustness.  Good. 
iBfdJf  Income.  M'rlte  for  particulars.  American  Products  Co., 
|gri4  Byeamore  8t..  Cincinnati.  O. 

CALIFORNIA  HONEY  brings  agents  and  Salesmen  big  proOts. 
^^t  prepaid  anywhere.  Liberal  commission.  Fine  side  line, 
^and  literature  free.  Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Box  27,  Nord- 

ANV  ONE  ’0F“0U(r“26~'’^BESf  SELLERS  PAVES  the  way 
sales  In  every  home.  Agents  make  large  pronts.  For  terms 
particulars  write  Silver-Cbamberlln  Company,  Department  E. 
myum.  N.  J. 

*  START  YOU  earning  a  good  Income  In  whole  or  spare 
■J  ■t'crlng  mirrors.  No  capital.  Any  one  can  do  the  work. 
idSt  Instructive  Booklet,  giving  plans  of  operation.  G.  F. 

[mdaond,  ^pt.  c.  Boston.  Man. 

^WANUFACTTURER  of  new  exclusive  linen  heel  and  toe  guaran- 
ncjakery  wants  agent  In  every  county.  Sales  enormous.  Re- 
wane  Ingres  permanent.  Increasing  Income.  Protected  territory. 

[gadlt.  E.  Parker  Mills.  720  Chestnut  St..  Phlla..  Pa. _ 

,  (WENTS  make  big  money  selling  our  new  gold  letters  for  office 
JJJJwows.  Wore  fronts,  and  glass  signs.  Any  one  can  put  them  on. 
lil™.*o^lay  for  free  sample  and  full  particulars.  Metallic  Sign 
PAtterCo..  417  N.  Clark  St..  Chicago. 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY  SELLING  “EASY"  SUCTION  SWEEP- 
er.  Wheels  operate  cylinder,  creating  powerful  suction.  All  metal. 
No  pump.  No  bellows.  Low  price.  Guaranteed.  Write  quick. 
Foote  Sweeper  Co.,  Box  2090,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

AOENTS— HANDKERCHIEFS,  DRESS  GOODS.  Represent 
a  big  manufacturer.  Sales  run  $,10  to  $1(X)  Ea.sy  work.  No  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Free  samples.  Credit  F'reeport  Manufacturing 
Company,  :!^ Main  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

REGULAR  M  EEKLY  SALARIES  TO  AOENTS  — for  Introdu¬ 
cing  our  swell  line  of  Toilet  Products — (here's  our  brand  new  offer. 
M'e  take  all  risk  and  guarantee  satisfarilon — one  month's  trial. 
Nothing  ever  like  this  before.  Send  postal  for  details — now.  E.  M. 
Davis,  R  62  Davis  Block,  Chicago. 

BIO  MONEY  DAILY  TO  AOENTS  WHO  ARE  HUSTLERS 
selling  our  new  and  wonderful  line  of  goods.  Our  big  capi¬ 
tal  backs  you.  Exclusive  territory.  Wm.  J.  Dick,  Mgr.,  Dept. 
F>7,  Chicago. _ _ _ 

SPECIALTY  SALESMEN  WANTED;  big  commissions  being 
earned:  write  tor  particulars.  E.  L.  Amott,  Greenfield,  Ohio. 

AGENTS— YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD  TO  ACCEPT  ORDINARY 
proposition  while  agency  tor  Guaranteed  Aluminum  Cooking  Uten¬ 
sils  Is  open.  Answer  quick.  Protected  Terr.  Am.  .Aluminum  Mfg. 
Co.,  Box  Z,  Lemont.  III. 

650%  PROFIT.  PHENOMENAL  AGENTS'  EARNINGS. 
Families  buy  12  to  40  sets.  Hotels  hundreds.  Gliding  rasters. 
Anyone  ran  attach.  Save  carpets,  furniture,  fl(x>rs.  Carry  In  pock¬ 
et.  Freeumpic.  Evergrip  Co.,  '20  A  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 

SELLS  LIKE  HOT  CAKES.  Big  profits. '■N'othlng“ilke  It. 
Ironing  Wax,  Pad  and  Rest,  perfumes  clothes,  clamps  to  Ironing 
board,  refllls  with  new  wax.  Particulars  free.  Marshall  Mfg.,  14  P 
Front  St..  N.  Y. _ 

SALESMEN  EARNING  BIG  MONEY  MEEKLY  arrepting 
orders  for  latest  punch  board  proposition.  Trade  demands  It. 
Repeat  orders  yours.  Sells  day  or  night.  Your  opportunity  to 
make  easy  money.  Write  The  Daskal  Co.,  Dept.  5.  Chicago. 

SALESMEN  WANTED:  Sell  new,  catchy  live  Proinmlilon  to  In¬ 
crease  trade:  get  new  customers.  Our  new  Advertising  Novelty  Ser¬ 
vice  plan  gets  large  orders,  pays  big  commissions.  Good  side  line 
for  experienced  premium  or  advertising  novelty  men.  Metal 
.Specialties  Mfg.  Co..  Chicago,  Illinois. _ 

WANTED — Live  salesmen  to  sell  kerosene  and  ga.-<ollne  light¬ 
ing  systems.  Kerosene  lamps  are  an  achievement,  surpassing  all 
other  known  methods  of  artificial  lighting.  Cost  of  operating  l-9c. 
per  hour.  Gasoline  lamps  ran  be  lit  with  a  match  like  city  gas. 
Write  for  complete  Illustrated  catalog  and  our  proposition.  The 
Nagel-<jha!fc  Mfg.  Co.,  152  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago. _ 

WE  want  RESIDENT  AGENTS,  spare  time,  everywhere,  rep¬ 
resenting  world-renowned  Obashl's  carbon  paper,  Japanese  copying 
booka  etc.  The  largest  In  this  line.  Sell  factory  to  consumer 
direct.  No  peddling:  Just  take  orders.  Old  customers  everywhere. 
H.  Ohashl  A  Co.,  395  B’way.  N.  Y. _ 

AGENTS  WANTED.  B«K  paying  agency  proposition  In  U.  .S. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  what  you  are  making  let  us  show  you 
how  to  Increase  your  Income.  We  can  do  It.  Exclusive  territory, 
goods  guaranteed.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  20  Bar  St ..  Canton.  O. 

SALESMEN  wanted  to  sell  Shinon  Products  to  stores  A  Jobbers  In 
all  classes  trade.  Consumption  big.  Lowest  prices  and  attractive 
deals.  17-year  quality  reputation.  Big  coamissions.  Handsome 
Income  for  good  men.  All  or  part  time.  Shinon  Co.,  Rochester.  N.Y. 

WE  ARE  THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTUR^STf  Twlsted  Wire 
Brushes  in  America.  Highest  grade  goods,  best  service,  highest 
profit.  Write  for  our  new  catalog.  You  are  sure  to  win.  Fuller 
Brush  Co..  9  Hoadley  Place.  Hartford.  Conn. 

EARN  A  GOOD  WEEKLY  INCOME  reproducing  photographs  of 
persoas  and  scenes  upon  watch  caps,  china  plates,  vases,  etc.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  photography  unnecessary.  Write  today  for  complete  In- 
structlve  booklet.  Kalos  Mfg.  Co..  13  Hamilton  Place.  Boston,  Mass. 

WHAT  IS  DERMALO?  The  agents' best  money-maker.  Anew 
toilet  preparation  that  sells  easy  and  big.  Guaranteed  and  once 
iLsed  always  used  by  every  woman  everywhere.  Absolute  protection 
In  your  territory:  a  money-maker  for  you.  Write  for  plan  and  free 
sample.  Purity  Laboratories,  10.18  Broadway.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y'. 

SOLICIT  SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  Everybody's  and  Delineator 
during  your  spare  time  and  make  a  lot  of  extra  money  for  yourself. 
No  other  line  lends  Itself  so  readily  to  spare-time  work  or  pays 
so  liberally  for  the  time  put  in.  You  ran  easily  earn  big  money  In 
the  time  that  might  otherwise  be  wasted.  No  Investment  Is  re¬ 
quired.  Make  It  your  permanent  business  If  you  like.  For  partlcu- 
lars.  write  to  Helpmates,  Everybody’s  Magazine,  New  Y'ork  City. 

WOMEN  AGENTS 

EVERY  WOMAN  SHOULD  EARN  BIG  MONEY  EVER  Y  week. 
Introducing  our  very  complete  Spring  line  of  beautiful  wool  suitings, 
wash  fabrics,  fancy  walstlngs.  silks,  hdkfs..  petticoats,  etc.  Up-to- 
date  N.  Y.  City  patterns.  Finest  line  on  the  market.  Dealing 
direttt  with  the  mills  you  will  hnd  our  prices  low.  if  others  can  make 
Mg  money  weekly  you  ran  also.  Samples,  full  Instructions  In  n<Mt 
sample  case,  shipped  expre»  prepaid.  No  money  required.  Exclu¬ 
sive  territory.  M'rlie  for  particulars.  Be  first  to  apply.  Standard 
Dress  Gocxls  Company,  87 — Ist  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

‘RESPONSIBLE’LAbY  CAN'VaSSERS  WXnTED  In  every  town 
where  not  represented.  Dress  Gocxls.  Velvets.  Silks.  Ijices.  etc. 
Make  a  good  Income  during  your  spare  time.  NatlotuR  Dress  Goods 
Co..  Dept.  42,  No.  8  Reach  .St.,  N.  Y.  City.  Samples  Free.  _ 

A  FEW  LADIES  OF  EDUCATION  AND“REFINEMENt“wlli 
nnd  plra.sant  and  exceedingly  prontable  employment  selling  the  Stod¬ 
dard  Travel  Lectures.  Salesmanship  taught  free — a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  money  and  learn  a  profession.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Address :  Geo.  L.  Shuman  A  Co.,  Dept .  S,  Ohio  Bldg.,  Chicago, 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


•‘BUTTERFLIES  &  MOTHS’*  wuiutHl,  IX^voie  8pare  lime, 
vacation,  or  all  summer,  eatherlm;  them.  I  pay  almiKst  markei 
prices.  Some  worth  several  dollars.  Healthful.  intert*siiiitf.  and 
eas>  work,  for  men  or  women.  Prepare  now  and  be  r(‘ady  for  SprliiK. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  valuable  Information,  and  bcKlnner.s  aet  Instruc¬ 
tions.  James  Sinclair.  Kntoinoioeld.  Dept.  17.  Los  Anirelt^s.  C'al. 

WHY  ASK  FATHER“bR"bROTHER~  F'O ir"MON*IEY?  THE 
Clover  Club  shows  you  how  to  earn  It  for  yourself. — and  in  just  odd 
minutes,  too.  Why  not  write  before  bedtime  lo-nlKht  for  full  Infor¬ 
mation?  It  is  free  and  no  obltRat  Ions  are  Incurred  by  asklnc.  Ad- 
dress.the  Club  Secretary. Helen  Hathaway. The  Delineator.  New  York. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS -PATENTS 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND^AV.  Ad vlce^d  books 
free.  Highest  references,  best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Send  sketch  or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  £.  Coleman,  Patent 
Lawyer,  624  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  SECURED  OHTee  RETURNEDTs^mTsKETCH 
for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  ’’Guide  Book,”  Fonunes  In 
Patents,  and  “What  to  Invent,"  with  valuable  list  of  Inventions 
Wanted  and  Prizes  offered  for  Inventions,  sent  free.  Patents 
secured  by  as  advertised  free  in  World’s  Progress:  sample  free, 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS  &  COPYRIGHTS.  Our  hand¬ 
book  on  patents  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  All  patents  secured 
through  us  are  described  without  cost  to  the  patentee  in  the  Scieo- 
tlflc  American — Munn  A  Co..  Patent  Attorneys.  376  Broadway,  New 
Y’ork — Washington  Office.  62.5  F  Street.  Washington.  D.  C. 


TRAVELING-TRANSPORTATION 


-TOU^ 


Went  Indies  Islands  and  the  Canal:  $100  up.  New  s.  8.  ■ 
speelally  fitted  for  troples,  orchestra,  electrle  fans,  spi 
sine.  Only  150  carried.  No  crowding.  Send  for  bMU> 
Red  Cross  Line,  17  Battery  Place.  N.  Y.  _ 

QO  TO  EUROPE  AT  OUR  EXPENSE.  A  few  tount, 
tiers  of  small  parties.  Write  to-<lay  for  plan  and  urogiaia. 
verslty  Tours.  Box  E.  Wilmington.  Delaware. 

MOVING-PICTURE  PUYS— ACTING~  i 


LEARN  TO  wSiTE  PHOTOPLAYS.  Writing  motio,  ^ 
playa  offers  a  new,  easy  and  fascinating  way  to  earn  monn 
spare  time.  Plot  all  that  is  required.  Literary  training oti 
essential.  Easily  learned.  Oreat  demand.  Producer,  m 
to  *100  each.  Our  short.  fa.sctnatlng  course  will  teach  vnIm 
turn  your  Ideas  Into  dollars.  Send  for  free  descriptive  (w 
Authors'  Motion  Picture  School.  12211  S.  Mich.  .Ave..  Chi*, 


WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS;  *10  to  *l6o~S5 
slant  demand:  devote  all  or  spare  time:  experience.  Iltenrril 
or  eorrespondence  course  not  essential,  stalls  free.  Alte 
llshing  Co.,  303  Atlas  Bank  Bldg..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


TEN  LESSON  COURSE  COMPLETE  TWO  DOLLARS.  _ 
you  how  to  write  photoplays,  also  how  and  where  to  wlta 
Free  Illustrated  Booklet.  Mfrs.  pay  $10  to  $100  eacL  h 
A.s8'n,  Heed  Bldg.,  Phlla.,  Pa.  Dept.  C. 


COINS;  I  PAY  *1  TO  $ISe«  FOR  THOUSANDS  OP  RARE 
coins,  mint  marks,  paper  money,  books,  stamiis  to  1901.  Get  posted. 
Don't  sell  a  $2000  coin  for  $20.  Send  stamp  for  illustrated  elrcular 
Vonbergen,  The  Coin  Dealer,  Dept.  E.  Boston.  Maas. 
“$2S.0d'FO^R  DIME  1S94  8.  mint.  *50““for  1853  $5».  no  arrows' 
$750  for  certain  $5  Gold,  no  motto.  Vi'e  pay  cash  premiums  for  all 
rare  money.  Many  valuable  coins  In  circulation.  Get  posted. 
Send  2c.  for  Illustrated  Coin  Circular.  The  Numismatic  Bank  of 
Texas,  Dept.  B,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  _ 

GAMES— ENTERTAINMENTS  •  ~ 


INFORMATION  FOR  POLICY  HOLDERS 

LIFE  INSURANCE  Policies  Bought — We  pay  higher  cash  valuer 
than  the  issuing  company  for  tontine  or  deferred  dividend  policies 
1  to 5  years  before  maturity.  Write  for  explanator>’ booklet.  Chj^les 
B.  Shepard  A  Co.,  Inc.,  established  1886,  56  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER 

SAMPLE  PRINTS. — Send  negatives  for  free  sample  of  our  work. 
Films  developed  10c.  roll.  Velox  prints  2>.x3‘4,  3c.  Other  slies 
proportionately  cheap.  Photo  enlarging  a  specialty.  8  x  lO's  20c. 
unmounted.  Columbia  Photo  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Wash..  D.  C. 

“  HIQH.QRADE  AMATEUR  FINISHING.  We  are  experts  In 
developing,  printing  and  enlarging.  Prompt  service  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed,  or  money  returned.  Send  for  price  list  "B." 
L.  M.  Prtnce,  108  \f.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


LOOSE-LEAF  DEVICES 

A  LOOSE  LEAF  MEMO  BOOK  makes  a  nice  Christmas  Present. 
Sample  Books.  2^..  30c..  40c.,  50c.  All  sizes  from  4x2  up  to  6x3S. 
Your  name  stamp^  in  gold  on  the  cover  15c  extra.  Loose  Leaf 
Book  C'O.,  Dept.  Z.  81  East  125th  8t.,  N.  Y.  City.  _ _ 

CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 

STUDY  SUCCESSFULLY  AT  HOME.  COMMON  school, 
high  school,  business  and  shorthand.  Our  diplomas  honored  in 
25  colleges  and  state  normals.  Write  today.  Interstate  School. 
611-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

DUPLICATOR  DEVICES 

YOU  can  make  50  Duplicate  Copies  from  every  letter  you  write  with 
pen  or  typewriter  by  using  our  Modern  Duplicator-Printer.  Music, 
Mapa.Drawlngs.etc.  LetterSlieComplete  $3.60.  Booklet  Free.  Other 
Sixes.  W.  L.  Durkin.  Reeves  A  Co..Mfrs..339  5th  Ave..Pltt8burg.Pa. 


FOR  WOMEN 

QET  OVER  THE  “1  CAN’T  AFFORD  IT"  FEELING 
tng  a  purse  that  permits  you  to  Indulge  In  little  luxuries.  TbiQB 
Club  will  send  you  free  for  the  asking  the  little  "Guide  tsllv 
ville”  that  has  helped  hundreds  and  thousands  of  girls  and 
fatten  their  pocketbooks.  Suppose  you  leam  the  secret  rlittM' 
Address  Helen  Hathaway. Secretary  Clover  Club.TheUellntrtnJU 

TYPEWRITERS— TOOLS 

TYPEWRITERS  REBUILT  By'  the  Manufactuiets-IRt 
making  a  specialty  this  month  of  "Visible"  typewriten,  Otm 
Underwoods,  etc.,  and  can  furnish  these  machines  Facterr  M$ 
at  specially  low  prices,  or  will  Rent  them  anywhere.  allovlHli 
to  apply  on  price.  Remingtons.  Smith-Premiers  or  any  othwiil 
aid  machine  preferred  furnished  on  same  conditions.  Wiftk 
Catalog  T.  lY'pewriter  Emporium.  Elstabllshed  1892.  34411 
Lake  St-  Chicago.  111. _ _ _ 

TYPEWRITERS  REBUILT  BY  THE  MAKER  are  ■! 

as  new  and  cost  very  much  less.  A  year's  time  tor  paymill 
have  a  money-making  Agency  offer  on  "Factory  Rebulll 
writers.  Write  for  It  today.  United  States  Typewriter  E 
Dept.  58,  Federal  Life  Insurance  Bldg.,  Chicago.  j 


TOOLS  AND  TOOL  CHESTS,  AND  OTHER  TOOL 
autolst,  shop  and  home — are  listed  and  described  in  the  Tool 
a  390-page  catalog  mailed  on  receipt  of  6c.  In  stamps.  Mon' 
A  Co.,  105  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 


WRITE  YOUR  NAME  ON  A  POSTAL  FOR  OUR  ^ 
pace  1914  Book  on  Poultrj’  Raising — just  out.  Nothing  PJ* 
like  it — better  than  last  year.  Full  of  practical  helps — h^  ^ 
feed  and  rear.  Tells  how  leaders  succeetl — which  breeoiiw 
pay  hwt — gives  plans  for  i>oultr>'  houses — how  to  build  broj* 
of  old  piano  box.  etc.  I>o»crihes  the  famous  Prairie  Stiw 
bators  and  Brooders.  Worth  dollars — free  for  writing.  * 
State  Incubator  Co..  3()6  Main  St..  Homer  (’Ity.  Pa. 


MONEY-MAKING  POULTRY  OUR  SPECIALTY, 
varieties  pure  bred  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese, 
neps.  Best  stock  and  eggs.  Lowest  prices,  iddest  farm. 

Fine  Catalog  Free.  H.  Nl.  JontM  Co..  Box  155.  De>  MoiDW.**- 

Kindly  mention  Ever>*body*s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  Wsiting  your  dealer. 


/J 


“Have  You  a  Little ‘Fairy 
poRTiFY  in  Your  Home?” 

1  the  children 
against  the  effects 
of  sun,  wind  and  ■ 
cold  upon  the  skin  I 
and  complexion,  I 
just  as  you  may  I 
fortify  yourself,  by  I 
using  for  all  toilet  I 
and  bath  purposes  " 

FAIRY  SOAP 


C.It  is  good  soap  _ 

—  clean,  white, 
pure  and  sweet. 

We  couldn’t  make 
it  cost  you  more 
without  adding 
expensive  perfum¬ 
ery  which  would 
hide  the  excellence 
of  its  ingredients. 

C.The  oval  cake 
floats  and  wears 
to  the  thin- 

nest  wafer 

with-  out 

break-^^^^  ins. 


mm) 


^EKIFAIRBANK  COMPANY 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


DIAMONDS-WATCHES 


CREDIT 


CXCCI 


OUM  PRACTICAL 
Plans  savs  you 
Tims  and  money 


Ujmwil 
bewdhi]  Ai 
vidicitalo] 
Xanio  lad 


KABiiiEtont  il5  to  f69  Smiths  fSS  to  SCO 
TTadorwoods  S3ft  to  $60  Koysls  $30  to  $40 
L  0  Smiths  $30  to  $60  OliYsrs  $30  to  $40 

We  have  others,  of  course.  Send  for  catalog  de* 
scribinE  them,  sod  address  of  nearest  branch  office. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Bungalows 


STILLWELL 

CALIFORNIA 


Homes 


All  REPRESENTATIVE  CALIFORNIA  HOMES** 

^  ^  $6000— Price  50c 

dUUKS  'west  coast  BUNGALOWS" 

*1  50  inexpeoiive  homes,  $500  to  2000>»Pnce  50c 

aI/I\#1  **LITTLE  BUNGALOWS" 

(postpaid)  26  perfect  little  homes,  $3(X)to  $1400»«Pnce25c 
Each  hiDy  iUustrated;  elevations,  floor  plans,  costs,  etc. 

Send  Today  money  refunded  if  not  satisfied 

E,  W  STILLWELL  &  CO.,  Architects 
4132  Henne  Bldg.«  Los  Angeles 


oney  Saved 

Circulars,  Hook.  Newspaper.  Press  $5.  Larcer 
$18.  Rotary  $60.  Saves  money.  Print  for  others. 
All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write  factory  for  Press  cata¬ 
log.  TYPE.  Cards.  Paper.  OutUts,  Samples  Printing. 
THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


IS  *  25  WORTH  SAVING  ? 


Look  at  these  i>arEAins !  Typewnters  Ret>uilt  in  our 
own  Factories,  and  euarante^  for  one  year. 


Boyaia 


Kmmkm  Wtimt  MatAiac  Ca,  he.,  345  BrwJwiy,  N.  Y. 


You  Have  a  RIGHT  to  Independence 

You  have  a  right  to  independence,  but  you  must  have  an  honest  purpose  toearnii. 


must  be  supplied.  My  instruction  supplies  the  first,  and  our  Co-operative  Bureai 
fulfills  the  second.  Large  numbers  have  availed  themselves  of  both,  succeeding  to  i 
remarkable  degree.  Investigate  without  prejudice,  this  opportunity  to 

Leam  the  Collection  Business 

and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  If  you  have  an  idea  that  the  collection  busines 


anu  escape  saianeo  aruagery  tor  iite.  it  you  have  an  idea  that  the  collection  dusuiw 
^  I  teach  it  is  not  as  safe,  sure  and  dignified  as  a  bank,  or  any  other  profita* 
business,  you  are  mistaken,  and  I  will  prove  it,  if  you  earnestly  desire  to  get  ahead 
No  essential  branch  of  business  is  so  limitless,  nor  less  crowded.  No  business  may 
be  built  so  large  without  investment  of  capitaJ.  I  will  gladly  send  you,  for  the  askii* 

“Pointer*  On  The  Collection  Business” 

It  may  mean  comfort  for  life,  if  not  a  great  deal  more.  Write  for  it  now. 

W.  A.  SHRYER,  Pre$.  AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE,  29  Sute  Street,  Detroit,  MiA 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


Wnte  for  complete  free  catalog — a  postal 
•mill  brine  it.  M  'hy  not  H  'A'/ TP-  NO  I  f  ? 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

'  88  La  Salle  Ave^  Chicaso.  llMnoia 


High  Grade  Violins  30  Days*  Free  Tria 

Your  choice  from  a  large  and  carefun3'  graded  stock  of 

taatrumenu  from  the  leadins  fortivn  violin  aakere. 
SUiitlr  hand  made  and  of  auperior  tone,  theae  vioHna  are  far 
■jpanor  to  the  average  old  vkMina  sold  at  four  Umea  the  price. 
Write  Today.  Don’t  fail  to  aend  your  name  and  addreas  I 


tod^  for  the  superb  Lewis  catalog  sent 
ee  and  postpaid.  Of  value  to  everyone  interested  in  high  grade 
instruments.  Learn  bow  you  can  have  your  choice  of  theae 
L  superb  instrumenu  on  a  free  trial  in  your  home.  Write  today 

I  WSE.  LEWIS  «  SON  (Es.  1869)  225  &  Wibuli  Ate.  Oiof* 

W  OUB  SPECIALTIES :  Imported  wood'VamiiJbee 

'  and  tooU/or  vioim  wiahers. 


■  bX  I 

TSm 

M  11  li. 

j  w 

Till-  Russian  Lady  «lio  sl»  d  inaudlin  tears  over  an 
emotional  drama  while  her  roachman  froze  to  deatli 
outside  the  theatre  in  tin-  bleak  Russian  Winter 

— Is  like  the  woman  who  knows  that  a  (food  face 
cream  yvill  help  her  retain  her  beauty  but  who  lets 
beauty  die  of  ni-clect. 

\Wini^  a  (food  complexion  won't,  win  or  even 
retain  one. 

Vou  want  to  be  pretty  and  stay  pretty— put  your 
l^nei^  to  work.  .\ct!! 

Get  busy  with  .\.  D.  S.  Peroxide  Cream  (trademark 
Pi-redixot.  Every  night  you  api)ly  it  helps  prolong  your 
beauty  through  the  years. 

•A.  D.  S.  Feredixo  Cream  improves  the  skin— corrects 
pimples  and  blackheads  and  positively  does  not  grow  hair. 

It's  the  "best  buy"  forZSc.  Co-operative  manufacture 
enables  the  .\.  D.  S.  to  give  twice  as  much  and  better 
than  any  of  thi-  higher  priced  French  creams,  or  your 
nion<-y  l)ack  at  the  .\.  D.  S.  drug  store  where  you  bought 
it.  If  there  is  no  .A.  D.  S.  drug  store  near  you  a  jar  will 
be  sc-nt  postpaid  on  receipt  of  25c. 


$250  to  $10,000  Reward  for  Genius 

Seventeen  thousand  druggists,  comprising  the  A.  D.  S.,  the 
largest  co><^rative  society  in  America,  will  pay  amounts  between 
the  above  sums  for  any  practical  improvement  in  the  formula  of 
A  D.  S.  Peredixo  Cream  or  other  leading  A.  D.  S.  prepumtions. 
This  offer  is  open  to  Chemists,  College  Professors,  Druggists 
and  Physicians 


Ruby  F RE 

To  introduce  our  0*nulfi«  Mastoc  0*iii  (U.  S. 
t.ettcrs  Patent  >-^he  only  satisfactor>'  sul>stitute  for 
the  diamond  that  stands  all  tests  and  has  Pfrmanent 
dazzling  brilliancy,  we  make  this  special  <]^er: 

If  roavOl  mention  this  advertisement  and  send  us5two*ccnt  stamps  for  our 
beaodful  Alt  Catalog  *^he  Stop’  of  the  Maztec  Gem,**  we  will  send  you  free 
vtt  dialog  a  gYNMirir  uncut  Navajo  Ruby  (sells  at  50c.)  fought  by  us  irom 
Ssujo  Indians,  together  with  a  cost«price  offer  for  cutting  and  mounting. 

WfiU  today.  FRANCIS  E.  LESTER  COMPANY 
Dopt.  mm  IQ,  IWgniHa  PnrtL  N.  MgiUco 


Your  n  jme  and  address  and  a  2c  stamp  brings  a  = 

sample.  Sold  bp  17,000  co-operative  druggists. 

AMERICAN  DRUGGISTS  SYNDICATE  i 
Laboratorieg  213  Borden  Aye.»  New  York  City 


Shirle-y  Ease  for  moscles, 
Frcsidcrit  ^  temper 

Suspenders 

\  I  “SatUfaction  or  money  back” 

J  \J  ■  Be  niK  "SHIRLEY  PRESIDENT"  is  on  bucklct 

'01  ^  ^  Efl9«rtM  Mfg.  C*.,  Shirley,  Mass. 


WHEN  NORTH  WINDS  BLOW 

users  of  LABLACHE  fear  not  for  the  complexion. 
This  dainty,  invisible  powder 
safeguards  the  most  tender 
skin  and  induces  a  velvety 
smoothness.  Delicately 
fragrant,  it  makes  a  last- 
ingappeal  to  the  refined. 

Refuse  Substitutes 

They  may  be  dangerous.  Flesh, 

White,  pink  or  Cream,  50c.  a  box 
of  druirgtsts  or  by  mall.  Over 
two  million  boxes  sold  annually. 

Send  lOcs  for  a  sample  box. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO. 

French  Perfumers.  Dept.  8 
125  Kingston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


I 

Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


old  or  yo\in>r. 

For  sale  by  om-  druKKist  in  a  place. 
Look  for  the  X'inol  store  where  you  live. 
Trial  sample  sentjrcr  on  recett't 
of  2-ccnt  stamp 

Chester  Kent  &  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 


Ease  Your 
"I  Throat 

r  after  speaking, 
/  dictating,  smok¬ 
ing —  clear  the 
voice,  refresh  the 
mouth  —  with 


LUDEN’S 


^CANDY^  Cough  Drops 

••GIVE  QUICK  REUEf* 

Prevent  serious  coughs,  colds  and  throat 
trouble.  Luden’s  do  a  lot  of  good  at 
little  cost  Sold  by  druggists  and  con¬ 
fectioners  every^'here— look  for  the  yel¬ 
low  package, 

LUDEN’S  Wm.H  Lud 

HAVE  A  ■  ^  Manufacturii 

HUNDRED 
USES 

tJ 


Wm.H  Ludeo 

Manufacturing 
Confectioner 
READING, 
PA. 


FRAIL  WOMEN 

How  many  women  do  you  know  who 
are  perfectly  well,  strone  and  healthy  as 
a  woman  should  be?  They  may  not  be 
sick  enouKh  to  be  in  Ix-d— but  they  are 
run-down,  thin,  nervous,  tired  and  de¬ 
vitalized. 

VINOL  is  the  most  efficient  strength 
creator  for  such  pi-rsons.  The  medicinal 
elements  of  the  cod’s  liver,  aided  by  the 
blood-makintr  and  strenethenintt  proper¬ 
ties  of  tonic  iron  make  it  so  far  suiterior 
to  all  otbi'r  tonics  to  build  up  health  and 


— miJte  you  look  after  It  from  ewiy  momlnc  tllM 
late  at  night— sometlmee  keep  you  roasting  hot.  i 
more  often  freesing  cold — and  all  the  time  § 
burning  more  coal  than  U  necessary,  m 
This  condition  can  be  avoided  by  eoolp-  g; 

Blog  your  beating  plant  with  the  Jewell  gX 
eat  Controller.  With  this  simple,  eco-  t  . 
nomlcal  device  your  beater  most  actually 
run  Itself.  All  that  Is  necessary  Is  to 
occasionally  put  In  a  little  coal.  The  #  ^ 

JEWELL  automatically  takes  care  of  M  Write  {or 
draftsanddampersandkeepsaneven,  #  wriie  lor 
steady  fire  tliatglveeyooanevenbeat#__{|o,g  toSaItt 
at  any  tem-  a  . 

perature  de-  ,  «  Heill 


HEAT  ^ 
CONTROLLER  ^ 

Ing  but  keeps  #  r  j 

It  cool  over  pifhL  M  uatne  of  thd  dealer  it 
Bt  the  OSS  of  the  JEWELL,  #  whose  place  you  can  see 
t**®  JEWELL  in  actual 

pensive  coal  bills  sre’not^  f  operation, 
in  teinperaturaare  avtiul-^  '  Jewell  Heat  Controllers  are 
rd.^iMthsJEWEi  L^ attractive,  an  ornament  to  aay 
room,  como  complete,  ready  to  srt 
*f  fhrre  sr”  "hiidwn’/  up-may  be  applied  to  any  systM 
or  invfiiitls  io  the#  of  huatlng— Aod  cuATUkteed  to  itVd 
booM.  #  efflcieotserrloe.  Write  for  partlculAA 

^  JEWELL  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 

/  Am  l^%  26  Grcea  Street  Aabin,  N.  T. 


EVERYBODY'S  M.\GAZINE 


WOMEN 


Easily  digested  —  does  not  “stick  to 
the  tongue" — does  not  “repeat”  Bottled 
by  Peter  Moller  in  bis  own  factory  at  the 
Norway  fisheries. 

Sold  by  draggittt  mvrywhmro— 
never  in  bulk  —  eo/<f  only  in  flat 
ooal  bottloa  baaring  tka  nama  of 
ScUeffelin  db  Co.,  New  York  Sole  Agents 


disagreeable 

TASTE  and  ODOR'* 

because  it’s  pure. 

Not  an  emulsion. 

Peter  Moller’s 
^  Cod 
jR.  Liver 


Does^  "Vbur  Heater  ^ 
Run  "Vbn — 


"Z  Or  Do^tou 


Your  Heater- 


^  I 


I 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4* 
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mmm  sectional 

BOOKCASES 

dc - 


Xad  How  You  Will  Save  Money 
by  Plarind  Thom  in  Your  Home 

unn  roR  OVR  **iOOK  of  DESIGNS”-Beautifully  illustrated  in 
^  ceion  iMiM/rrf).  showing  our  Sanitary,  Misskm,  Colonial 
adSuadard  Bookcase*. 

TW  laadwine  designs,  the  rich  finUh.  the  removable,  non- 
doors,  the  absence  disfiguring  iron  bands,  make  them 
{ir  better  than  the  old-fashioned  kind. 

the  GUNN  KrRMXrRK  COMPANY 


I 


Lesson 

About 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  the  necessity  of 
having  a  firearm  for  home  protection  7 
I/Hm  a.  Yes.  Q.  Do  you  own  a  firearm  for  that 
hBB  purpose?  A.  No.  Q.  Why?  A.  I  would. 
If  I  knew  thatl  could  buy  a  gun  that  was 

positively  s - .  Q.  Stop  right  there,  sir  I 

l^g  You're  going  to  talk  about  safety  and  right 

here  is  the  answer  to  the  safety  question _ 

l^g  the  Colt  revolver.  The  Colt  Positive  Lock 
IH  (see  circle)  consists  of  a  bar  of  solid  steel 
which  stands  between  the  face  of  the  hammer 
and  frame— the  firing  pin,  therefore,  cannot 
touch  the  cartridge  until  the  trigger  is  purposely 

_ The  Colt  is  the  made  safe  revolver. 

-*1  here’s  no  reason  now  why  you  should  be 
Without  a  revolver  for  home  protection. 

Don't  ta  otallod  e>ff  a  Colt  if  you  want  tho  hoot 
l**~tt  costs  you  no  mors.  Writs  for  Catalog  20. 
COiT^FATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFd  CO..  Hartford,  Coaa. 

(pit /^£WLy£/fS 


You  Can  Start  With  One  Section 
and  Add  to  as  Needed 
We  have  agencies  in  every  city 
in  this  and  foreign  countries 

Oop  Prices  are  Lower 

than  Others  1  ^ 

GUN N" Guaranteed ^aiity^^  *  ^ 

SoU  by  eitalers  #r  direct 


SAVE  aO’^  ™  50® 

ON  YOUR  FURNITURE 

We  build  the  complete  "Come-Packt”  line  of  high  quality  living, 
dining,  bedroom  and  den  tumlture  In  aectloiiH,  tlntshed  to  your 
order — your  choice  of  eight  shades — hand  rubbed  polish — and 
ship  direct  to  you  with  full  directions  so  that  you  can  set  up  any 
piece  right  In  your  home  In  Just  your  spare  time  and  save  from  30 
per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  what  you  would  pay  for  common,  old 
style  furniture  elsewhere. 

A  FULL  YEAR’S  TRIAL 

Buy  your  furniture  on  this  new  plan — this  new  Idea  that  has 
surprised  the  furniture  world — get  fOO  per  cent  quality,  because 
you  see  each  piece  In  sections  before  tbey  are  assembled.  Nothing 
can  be  covered  up — you  get  actual  quality. 

Every  piece  of  Come-Packt  Furniture  is  of  pure  quarter-sawn 
WHITE  oak — not  red  oak,  or  any  other  cheap  grade  of  oak  or  imi¬ 
tation — it  has  the  rbaraetrr  that  befits  and  distinguishes  the  home 
of  quality.  It  Is  guaranteed — and  sold  upon  a  full  year’s  free  trial . 


THIS  IS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF( 
COME-PACKT  BARGAINS 


I  LIBRARY  TABLE 
’  No.  300 


sawn  White  Oak,  with  rl^, 
natural  markings;  honestly  made 
beautifully  flnished  to  your  order 
shipped  completely  stained — yourWRIlH 

choice  of  eight  shades — hand  rub-HIIIH  HlHI 

bed  polished.  Height,  30  Inches HHI 
top,  44x28  Inches;  legs  2H  InchesH^^^I^^  ■■■ 

square.  Two  drawers;  choice 
Old  Brass  or  Wood  Knobs. 

comes  to  you  In  four  sections.  ■  ■ 

packed  In  a  compact  crate,  shipped  ■  ■ 

at  knock-down  rates  —  shipping  ■ 

weight  150  lbs.  V 

With  a  screw-driver  and  Just  your  spare  time  you  have.a  table 
that  would  ordinarily  sell  for  S25.00I 

Our  Factory ^rice,  $11.75 

SEND  FOR  THIS  CATALOG  TODAY 

Our  advance  1914  catalog  ia  ready  for  distribution.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  fur¬ 
niture  book  ever  jriven  away-telli*  all  the  details— rives  you  a  choice  of  over  400 
piecee  In  livinEt  oininr  and  bedroom  fumiture—color  plates  showing  the  exquisite 
nnish  and  upholsterinr— factory  prices.  Write  for  this  beautiful  bir  book  today, 
it  is  free,  prepaid. 

Com«*Packt  Fumitur*  Co.«  lO#  F«rn%irood  Av«.»  Tolado*  O. 


GOLD  EDGE 

PLAYING  CARDS 


For  Social  Play 

Be  sure  your  shopping  list  in* 
eludes  some  bright  new  packs 
of  dainty  Conep'ess  Cards.  They 
are  alwara  welcome.  Beautiful 
designs  in  colors.  Kxpertly 
made.  Always  something  new. 

Air-Cusluoii  Finish  /nde^«S 


CLUB  INDEXES 

PLAYING  CARDS 


For  General  Play 

Blc.vcle quality  made  and  main¬ 
tains  Bicycle  reputation.  Ap¬ 
preciated  alike  by  those  who 
sell  and  those  who  buy.  Cscd 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Popular  price. 

Ivory  or  Air'^usliion  Finisk 


the  U.  S.  playing  card  CO..  CINCINNATI.  U.  S.  A. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT 

No  other  Grape  Fruit  equals  it  in  Flavor 

'‘American  Medicine"  says: 

“Realizing  the  great  value  of  grape  fruit,  the  medical  profession  have  long 
advocated  its  daily  use,  but  it  has  only  been  within  the  past  few  years  that 
the  extraordinary  curative  virtues  of  this  ‘king  of  fruits’  have  been  appreciated. 
This  dates  from  the  introduction  of  the  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT,  a  kind 
that  so  far  surpasses  the  ordinary  grape  fruit  that  no  comparison  can  be  made.” 

E.  E.  Keeler,  M.  D  ,  in  the  “Good  Health  Clinic”  writes: 

“In  all  cases  where  there  is  the  ‘uric  acid  diathesis’  you  will  see  an 
immediate  improvement  following  the  use  of  grape  fruit.” 

A  well-known  physician  writes: 

“I  prescribe  grape  fruit  for  all  my  patients,  and  tell  them  to  be  sure  and 
get  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT,  as  other  grape  fruit  to  the  Atwood  is  as 
cider  apples  to  pippins.  ’  ’ 

If  you  desire,  your  grocer  or  fruit  dealer  will  furnish  the  ATWOOD  Brand  in 
either  bright  or  bronze.  It  may  be  procured  at  first<lass  hotels,  restaurants  and  clubs. 

Ask  for  ATWOOD  Brand.  For  home  use  buy  it  by  the  box;  it  will  keep  for  weeks 
and  improve. 

ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit  is  always  sold  in  the  trade¬ 
mark  wrapper  of  the  Atwood  Grape  Fruit  Company 

THE  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT  CO.,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 


iGRAPEfnilTCOMHUIl) 
\  MANAVISU.  B 


What  A  WoBdetfvl  Trip 

x'  .v'  f  '  ^  "  Southward  over 

_  *  J  sunny  seas  on  luxurious  10, 600  ton 

.  Southern  Pacific 

Steamships 


New  York  to  New  Orleans 

$40.00  S?-,  $70.00  fs-* 

^  ol  nil  one  way  tame  tare. 

At  New  Orleans,  board  the 

“Sunset  Limited” 

Every  Day— No  Extra  Fare 
Solid  Pullman  train  with  through 
Dining  and  Observation  Cars. 

New  Orleans — Los  Angeles— San  Francisco 

“The  Exposition  Line— 1915” 

Oil  burning  locomotives;  rock  ballasted  roadbed;  automatic 
electric  block  signals.  For  information,  address: 

L.  H.  NUTTING.  GenenI  Paisea<er  Agent 
Room  19,  366  Broadway,  at  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 
1158  Broadway,  at  27th  Street  39  Broadway,  near  Rector  Street 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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SIX  years  ago  when  a  burglar 
found  a  woman  alone  he 
feared  nothing.  Now  he  fears 
two  things: — ist,  The  black  barrel 
of  her  Savage — like  the  finger  of 
Death — pointing  at  him.  2nd,  The 
10  bullets,  32  or  380  caliber,  that 
she  can  release  fast  or  slow.  The 
Savage’s  two  extra  shots  mean 
2^i  more  protection.  The  Savage  is 
the  one  automatic  which  is  guarded 
against  the  old  excuse:  “Didn’t 
know  it  was  loaded.”  A  glance  or 
touch  tells  positively. 

Send  6c  for  Booklet,  “If  You  Hear  a  Burglar.*’ 


S AVAG  E 

©  AUTOMAnC 


SAVAGE  ARMS  CO.,  43*  Savage  Avc.,Utica,N.Y. 

Makers  the  Famous  Savage  Rifles 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Center  of  Winter  Out  of  Door  Life 
the  Middle  South 

The  CAROUNA 


now  open 

/^HROUGH  Pullman  from  New 
York.  The  finest  golf  courses  in 
the  south,  1 200  miles  of  connect¬ 
ing  automobile  roads,  40,000  acres 
shooting  preserve  with  good  guides  and 
dogs,  fine  livery  of  saddle  horses,  fox 
hunting,  tennis,  trap  shooting,  model 
dairy,  frequent  tournaments  in  all  sports. 

No  consumptives  received  at  Pinehurst 


PLENDID  CLAY  TENNIS  COURTS 

FREQUENT  TOURNAMENTS 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Stucco  houses  are  as  permanent  as 
the  wall  base  on  which  the  plaster  is  laid. 

That  is  why  houses  built  on 


are  stucco  successes. 

KNO-BURN  Metal  Lath  is  proof 

against  moisture,  decay  and  plaster  acids.  It 
is  made  with  a  mesh  that  the  plaster  is  ^und 
to  stick  to.  It  is  simple  to  apply  and  its 
use  is  a  real  economy. 

Stucco  that  is  laid  on  KNO-BURN 
retains  its  smooth  beauty  long  after  it  has 
ceased  to  be  new. 

Let  us  send  you  our  Booklet  for  home¬ 
builders.  It  is  full  of  valuable  information 
about  KNO-BURN  and  wall  construction  in 
general.  Write  today  for  Booklet  No.  515 

Northwestern  Expanded  Metal  Company, 

951  Old  Colony  Baildiaf, 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


Electric 

Suction 

Cleaner 


A  tempting  ^ 
relish  having  the 
true  tomato  taste 


WiO  Make  the  New  Year  Happier, 
Healthier  and  Brighter 

When  the  Royal  enters  your  home, 
then  forever  ends  the  incessant 
toil  of  keeping  the  house  clean. 

This  never-tiring  “automatic  serv¬ 
ant”  cleans  thoroughly  everywhere. 
K  It  seeks  out  the  dirt  and  dust 
^  on  floors,  rugs,  furniture,  pic- 
V  tures,  moldings,  draperies, 
H  pianos — in  corners,  under  beds, 
IH  on  the  stairs — everywhere  that 
M  dust  and  dirt  accumulate. 

B|  The  Royal  weighs  but  ten  pounds — 
is  fully  guaranteed,  and  is  priced 
within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is  perfect 
'  design  and  construction,  and  costs 

less  than  one  cent  per  hour  to  operate. 

Bjr  Write  for  d<-scriptive  litoratiiro  of  this 
latest  household  necessity.  Let  us  have 
your  dealer's  name,  and  we  will  arranite 
to  have  a  Royal  demonstrated  in 
your  home. 

THE  P.  A.  GEIER  COMPANY 

St.  Clair  Ava.,  Clavaland,  OMo 

I  Milkers  of  the  Celebretteel  Royal  anel  gife 

x  V.tectric  Vibrators  awl  Hair  Pryers 


Vine  ripened  tomatoes,  from 
selected  seed,  grown  under 
our  personal  supervision, 
carefully  handled  in  sanitary 
kitchens,  same  day  as  picked; 
cooked  but  lightly  so  that 
the  natural  flavor  is  retained; 
seasoned  delicately  with  pure 
spices;  placed  in  sterilized 
bottles — this  is  Blue  Label 
Ketchup. 

Contains  only  those  ingredients 
Recognized  and  Endorsed 
by  the  U.  S.  Government 

Our  other  products,  Soups,  Jams, 
Jellies,  Preserves,  Meats,  Canned 
Fruits  and  Vegetables,  you  will 
find  equally  as  pleasing  as  Blue 
Label  Ketchup. 

f.  "Original  Menus"  is  an  inter-  I 
U  estiiig  booklet,  full  of  sngges-  I 
&  tions  for  the  hostess  and  busy 

1'  honseteife.  Write  for  it  today, 

i  giving  your  grocer' sname  and  L 
mentioning  this  magazine,  ■  ’ 

Cortice  Brothers  Co.  p 

\  Rochester,  N.  Y.  I 


To  Be  a  Traveling  Salesman 

hr  iBsfl  to  eight  weeks  and  our  Free  Employment  Bureau 
*ul  assist  you  to  secure  a  position  where  you  will  have  an 
spportunity  to  earn  big  pay  while  you  are  leamintr.  No 
"•ue^nerience  required.  Salesman  earn  StOOO 
a  year  and  expanses.  Write  today  for  larire 
“Jw  food  oiieninin  and  testimonials  from  bundredsofoor students 
waannow  aamme  llOOto  SSOO  a  month.  Address  nearest  office. 

Dost.  21,  National  Salesman’s  Training  Ass’n. 

Chicaio  New  York  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  willing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


are  alH’a>'s  dependable.  They  help 
j^r^j  gardeners  ever^-M-here  to  score  bet-  W 
/  ter  results.  Grown  with  great  care  1 
J  J g  for  those  who  appreciate  qu^ity  most.  \  I  y  j] 

Beautiful  Catalog  Free 

I'ully  descrilies  all  that  is  **w'orth  while”  ia 
W  garden — ,  field— and  flower  seeds.  («ives  honest 
r  prices  for  honest  see<ls.  Write  a  postcard  for 
'  your  free  copy  Today. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON  1 

453  Elm  Street,  ^^^^_^Marbleliead,  Mu*.' 

Established  All  that’s  Good 


gif! 


^egory's 

HONEST 


SFFnSI*"^'^«g^  '4^ 


Genuine  "  Edwards."  Ready-  f  n 
made,  fire  proof  Karaues.  (Juick-  I  JU 
ly  set  up  any  place.  Direct  froin  it 
factory  prices  —  .'?4‘t..'5()  and  up.  fc-  ' 

Postal  brinKs  illustrated  M  page 
cataloK.  "—ie 

Tke  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  309-359  Eggleston  At.,  Ciaci 

Sunshine  Lamp  KQt 

300  Candle  Power  rill 


I 


Mount  Birds 

We  teach  you  by  mirfi  to  stuff  and  mount  an  klndi 
of  BlrdSt  AniiMla,  Qamo  Noado*  AUoto  taa 
skins  and  make  rugs.  Be  your  own  taxidermist. 
Decorate  3rour  home  whh  your  beautiful  trophies  or 
increase  your  locomesellingspecimeosand  mounting 
for  others.  Easily,  quickly  learned  in  spare  time  by 
len  and  women.  Highest  endorsements  by  thousands  ol 
students.  Write  today  lor  our  great  free  book  **No«S 


k  ur-.^^  AII-N.SctN*l*fTuitenv.1031EhmdBMg..0uka.M. 

‘^Lbc  Colorabo  (5cm,”  'Hsrc/rMinef 


A  beautiful  Genuine  Topaz,  of  purest  white 
color,  finest  Diamond  cut,  wonderful  brilliancy, 
and  great  hardness.  Endorsed  by  leading  ex¬ 
perts.  Far  superior  to  the  best  imitation  Dia¬ 
mond  ever  produced.  Remember,  I  guarantee 
these  stones  to  be  genuine.  Special  price, 
I>2.u0  each,  3  for  $5.(0.  Size,  up  to  two  carats. 
Free  booklet.  Address  with  remittance, 

H.  UKUI:NAXX,  Expert  Utm  Cutler, 

1536  Champa  Street.  Ilenver,  Col. 


ITower 
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SKave Jov 


Susanna  Cocrof t^s 
Facial  Exercises 


•My  exercises  in  facial  and  scalp  culture  do  for  the 
ftn  snd  hair  what  my  exercises  for  the  body  have 
^■a  for  the  health  and  fiirures  of  65,000  women, 
•■ahs  are  quick  and  marvelous.  Only  six  to  ten 
^otes  a  day.  If  you  look  older  than  you  should,  it 
h  ksmuse  you  are  not  doing  what  you  should  to  help 
■tore."  —Suaanna  Cocrofl. 


e.  J  and  if  you  have  any  of  the  ailments 

wCUQy  I  our Bdl  mentioned  on  the  coupon  mark  X 
Miaits  the  defect  and  write  to  us.  Why  should  not  the  skin 
fima  face  be  aa  smooth  as  that  of  your  ■ 

Your  hands  dainty  and  attractive?  I 
Chair  glossy  and  abundant? 


Keep  Young  •Tilsir**' 

Ds  1st  allow  your  facial  muscles  to  droop,  rirael'weak  eras 
m  mar  skin  to  wrinkle,  grow  sallow  or  Crew's  Feat 

nHiket  DO  longer  to  do  the  right  thing  i^.. 

«iDtte  wrong  one.  But  ki^w  the  right 
mg.  Do  not  experiment.  Fully  one-third  OoyM«ciii«y 
Mr  pupils  are  sent  to  us  by  former  pupils.  S*^*.**^*" 

Mr  look  10  years  younger.  Write  for 

ivMta  booklet  e^Wning  the  course  for  g.iSw^y 

jiraproreinent.  Wrfto  ta4ay.  Frychiyu  sw 


Grace  Mildred 
Culture*Course 


Arc.t  Dept.  14  CHICAGO  I  Catarrli 


Send  for 

Trial  Bottle 

2o  <1^ 


YOU  HAVE  NEVER 
SEEN  ANYTHING  LIKE 
THIS  BEFORE 

The  fraKranci'  of  thousands  of  blos¬ 
soms  in  a  vial  2  inches  liiKli.  The  most 
exquisite  perfume  science  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  Not  diluted  with  alcohol. 


fl.So  at  dealers  or  by  mail.  Send  check, 

I  sumps,  money  order.  3  odors;  Lily  of  the 
;  Valley.  Rose.  Violet.  Mnney  lack  if  not 
I  pleased.  Send  2'C.  silver  or  stamps  for 
I  miniature  liqttle  with  long  glass  stopper. 

Please  mention  name  of  dealer,  .\ddress 
'  Paul  Rieger,  265  Ist  St.,  San  Francisco 

■aWlWIBOTTlf  Paris  ew  York  ^  %i"Krancisco 


TOND  NEW  TYPEWRITER 


Tjpewriter  fy,,  SAft  RryadwyT.  V. 


iJIN 


approval 


The  New  10c  Writing  Tablet 
Made  of  a  Standard,  Water-marked  Paper 


Ruled  or 
Unruled 


Envelopes 
to  Match 


^he  Quality  "Paper  Used  by  Millions 

Something  new!  For  years  the  largest  busi-  paper  osetl  by  millions.”  Its  clear  writing  sur- 

ness  firms  in  America  have  preferred  Hammer-  face  is  a  joy  to  pen  or  pencil.  Its  durability 

mill  Bond  for  its  strength,  quality  and  fine  keeps  it  fresh-looking  under  much  handling, 

writing  surface.  But  now,  for  the  first  time,  Its  quality  appearance  will  add  distinction  to 

Hammermill  Bond  is  put  up  for  home,  office  your  correspondence. 

and  general  use  as  a  convenient  writing  tablet.  Ask  for  Hammermill  Bond  Tablets  and 
Instead  of  the  ordinary  paper  offered  in  10c  you’ll  have  a  choice  of  six  popular  sizes;  three 

tablets,  you  can  secure  the  advantages  that  finishes — Ripple,  Linen  and  Vellum;  ruled  or 

have  made, Hammermill  Bond  “the  quality  unruled ;  and  envelopes  to  match. 

You  can  get  your  Hammermill  Bond  Tablets  wherever  you  buy  your  stationery 

Manufactured  exclusively  by  HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Wettein  Tablet  Cooipaay,  St.  Joeeph,  Mo.  ^  ^ 

Refer  all  Inquiries  refsrdin;  writinc  tablets  to  above  l!«nC|  a  &• 


Name 


Mean  Ear  Phone  Co..  Defil 
\  45  West  54th  Street.  New  YoifcO 
^  Gen  t  lorn  on Ploaoo  mail  me, 

postpaid,  your  Mt-ara  E»JJ 


Booklet  and  particulars  of 
Introductory* 


Meant  Kar  Phor.c  andfre^ 
V  If  you  fire  in 


^  ^  — the  final  triumph  of  the  inventor  of  the  first  successful  \ 

multi-tone  car  phone.  Eight  Tone.!  Kiglit  different  ailjustments  to  suit  every  condition  of  the 

Juat  out.  The  new  Eiftht-Tone  ear  phone  makes  every  kind  and  ‘‘ahade**  of  sound  as  distinct  to  the  deaf  as  ^ 
shades  of  color  are  distinct  to  perfect  eyes.  Send  this  coupon  and  free  the  Mears  Ear  Phone  Booklet  today. 

On  Trial: 

Tone  instrument  on  a  15  Our  Offer:  only  direct  from  our  New  York 

It  will  not  cost  you  a  penny.  monthly  payments,  it  desired.  Send  at  once  for  our  tock-h 

_ _ a  Ih*  Meen  Ear  Phone  Book  expUins  all  the  eanses  of  demfneM;  tells  bow 

M  mCC  ^^OUOO/1  uie  maladr  aixl  bow  to  treat  it.  Write  at  once— aa^  the  coupoo->now— 

*  pamaa  ana  addraaaaa  of  huDdiada  of  aatiafted  uaara  and  ottr  srent  Spai 


4$  West  34th  Street,  New  York  CH 


Depti  1031 


The  advertisements  in  Eveiybody  s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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Did  you  ever 


see  a  more 
b  e  a  11 1  i  f  ii  1 
wood  than 
this?  It  is 
Douglas  FIR 
“trim” —  for 
all  interior 
woodwork, 
sash,  doors, 
chair  rails, 
base -boards, 
cornice,  mould¬ 
ings,  stair  rails, 
newel  posts, 
paneling,. etc. 


For  all  such  pur¬ 
poses  it  is"  the  Aris¬ 
tocrat  of  Woods.” 


For  Every  Building  Purpose  From 
Modest  Home  to  Modern  Warehouse 

Douglas  FIR  Lumber 


gives  superior  service.  The  E’nited  States  Government, 
in  Forest  Sendee  Bulletin  No.  88,  issued  June  17th,  Tl, 
says:  “Douglas  FIR  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the 
most  Important  of  AmericanWoods.  (★)  As  a  structural 
timber  it  is  not  surpassed,  and  probably  it  is  most  wide¬ 
ly  used  and  known  in  this  capacity.” 

★  WHY  does  the  ultra-conservative  Covt.  Report  thus  describe  Douglas  Fir? 

The  reason  for  the  suiDeriority  of  Douglas  FIR  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes  is  that  in  proportion  to  weight  it  is  the 

D««|lu  Fir  Flooring  _ 

also  called  "V'ertical  Strongest  American  Wood 

Grain"  and  ‘  Riff  Saw¬ 
ed.”  Adense,  fiiicnon-  U.  S.  Government  tests  clearly  show  the  greatly  superior  strength 

renrar'^ble**Ms7s"ance  Douglas  FIR  and  its  vastly  lighter  weight  per  thousand  feet, 

to  wear  is  proven  by  The  figures  are  clear  and  conclusive. 

forshippi'nK®pla\forms  This  great  strength  with  light  weight,  makes  Douglas  FIR  the 
freight  house  floors,  ideal  wood  for  all  framing  purposes,  from  the  studding  and  joists 

factory  floors  and  sim-  of  a  cottage  to  the  beams  and  columns  for  large  mill-construc- 

trucklng^s'done'*^' ^  Bon  buildings.  Moreover,  Douglas  FIR  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is 

Strong,  and  is  therefore  as  desirable  for  interior  finish  as  it  is 
for  structural  use.  The  “watered  silk”  effect  of  its  singular 
grain  is  most  pleasing,  and  its  texture  is  adaptable  to  any  finish. 

The  U.  S.  Government  Bulletin  quoted  above  also  says:  “Douglas  FIR  sawed  ‘flat  grain’  shows 
pleasing  figures  and  the  contrast  between  the  spring  and  summer  wood  has  been  considered  as  at¬ 
tractive  as  the  grain  of  quarter-sau  ed  oak.  (★)  It  takes  stain  well,  and,  by  staining,  the  beauty  of 
the  grain  may  be  more  strongly  brought  out  and  a  number  of  costly  woods  can  be  imitated.” 

(•kQuarter-sawed  oak  costs  about.two  and  one-half  times  as  much.') 

You  will  appreciate  a  copy  of  the  booklet  on  “Douglas  FIR — Its  Value  to  Builders.”  It  is  free. 
Put  your  name  on  a  postal.  Also  put  on  your  address.  Then  mail  it.  (You'll  be  glad  you  did.) 
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The  Ci\»iest  Ridiny  Car  In  The  Vv'brid 


Does  it  pay  to  put  the  very  best  of  every¬ 
thing  into  a  motor  car  or  any  other  manu¬ 
factured  product  ?  Does  the  public  appreciate 
the  untiring  effort  of  the  manufacturer  to 
produce  the  best? 

An  emphatic  answer  to  this  question  lies 
in  the  steady  growth  and  present  strength  of 
this  great  institution.  For  more  than  sixty 
years  it  has  followed  the  policy  of  producing 
the  best  at  a  fair  price,  and  the  American 
public  has  responded  with  generous  recog¬ 
nition  of  honest  value. 

In  motor  cars,  as  in  other  high-grade 
machinery,  this  company  may  be  depended 
upon  now  and  in  the  future  years  to  produce 
the  very  best  that  long  experience,  trained 
brains,  fine  workmanship  and  ample  re¬ 
sources  can  bring  forth,  and  to  sell  it  at  a 
price  that  will  give  the  fullest  measure  of 
value  to  the  purchaser. 


The  Marmon  for 
1914 


In  addition  to  the  Marmoi 
“Thirty  Two,”  four-cyliiukr 
car,  and  the  Marmon  “Fot? 
Eight,”  six-cylinder  car,  we  ait 
pleased  to  announce  a  new  iw- 
dium  size  six-cylinder  Marmot, 
model  “Forty  One,”  whid 
will  be  exhibited  first  at  th 
New  York  Automobile  Show* 
January. 

Detailed  information  wd 
specifications  and  prices  majl  k 
obtained  from  dealers  or  factoiF 


Inquiries  to  our  factory  or  to  the  Marmon 
dealer  in  any  city  will  be  treated  with  the  re¬ 
spect  and  consideration  which  the  average  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  high  class  car  desires  and  expects. 


Nor  dyke  &  Marmon  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS  CEstabiishcd  -  leai  )  INDIANA 
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Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


IS  your  hair  as  beautiful  and  healthy  as 
^  it  ought  to  be  ?  If  anything  in  the  world 
will  improve  it,  it  is  a  daily  massage  with 


ED.  PINAUD’S 

Eau  de  Quinine 


We  invite  every  reader  to  write  for  a  little 
testing  bottle.  We  will  send  it  for  1  Oc 
together  with  our  beautiful  new  calendar 
in  1 0  colors  (size  14x19  inches). 


PARFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD 

302  ED.  PINAUD  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 
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Quality  First 


It  takes  twelve  weeks  for  the  painting 
of  a  Detroit  Electric  body — a  long  time 
and  a  thorough  process.  But  only  thus 
can  we  be  sure  of  the  perfect  Detroit 
Electric  finish,  which  retains  its  lustre  for 
years  through  sun  and  rain  and  snow. 

To  upholster  a  Detroit  Electric  requires  days 
of  the  most  careful  work  by  a  corps  of  skilled 
craftsmen.  The  result  is  Detroit  Electric  com¬ 
fort;  like  riding  in  a  finely  appointed  yacht  on  a 
summer  sea. 

From  the  engineer’s  drawing-board  to  the  final 
inspection,  “Quality  first’’  is  the  watchword  of 
every  department  in  the  Detroit  Electric  factory. 

Because  we  have  put  quality  first  in  build¬ 
ing  our  cars,  in  choosing  our  selling  representa¬ 
tives,  and  in  maintaining  our  service  to  owners, 
Detroit  Electric  cars  sell  two  for  one  over  any 
other  electric  car. 


For  1914  the  Detroit  Electric  offers  you  th* 
widest  choice  both  in  body  types  and  mechanical 
features. 

Prices  on  enclosed  cars — four  and  five  pas 
senger  capacity — range  from  S2S50  to  $3000 
f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  Send  for  our  beautiful  new  cata 
log  in  colors. 


Anderson  Electric  Car  Co. 

Detroit,  U.S.  A. 
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SAFETY  FIRST 

But  Protection  All  The  Time 

AS  YOU  LOOK  at  a  piece  of  railroad  track  its  con¬ 
dition  may  seem  to  you  perfect  but  these  men  are 
trained  to  discover  hidden  defects  and  take  timely 
precautions  to  remedy  them. 

So  as  you  look  ahead  at  the  road  to *  *‘the  to-morrow,” 
it  may  look  safe  but  the  expert  knows  that  your  chances 
of  accidental  injury  and  death  are  so  many  that  along 
with  every  precaution  for  safety  you  need  protection  all 
the  time.  The  Accident  Department  of  the  AEtna  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford,  Conn,  is  the  expert  which 
knows  about  these  hidden  dangers  of  life. 

/Etna  Accident  Policies  give  this  constant  protection, 
against  those  hazards  which  every  man  runs  every  day. 

Send  at  once  for  Information  about  /Etna  Accident 
Policies. 


tna  Life  Insurance  Co  •  (Drawer  1341)  Hartford,  Conn. 

•  am  under  65  years  of  age  and  In  good  health  Tell  me  about  ^ETN  A  Accident 
Insurance.  My  name,  business  address  and  occupation  are  written  below. 


->CTNA-IZED? 


Economy  without  Economizing 


Makes  More  Cups  to  the  Pound 


IF  you  are  not  already  a  user  oi 
our  coffee,  jjermit  us  to  send 
you  a  trial  package.  Then  you 
can  see  for  yourself  that  it  is  not 
only  better  and  purer,  but  that  it 
costs  less  per  cup  than  ordinary 
coffee,  as  it  makes  more  cups  to 
the  pound. 

A  Trial  Can  Free 


and  adopted  new  features  (explained] 
in  booklet)  that  make  it  economy! 
without  economizing.  A  luxury  not! 
at  the  expense  of  health,  but  one  that  I 
is  an  aid  to  correct  living.  j 


Baker  s  Steel-Cut  Coffee 


SEND  us  your  grocer’snameand 
we  will  send  you  a  trial  can  of 
Barrington  Hall,  enough  to 
make  six  cups  of  delicious  coffee,  and 
booklet,  “The  Evolution  of  Barring¬ 
ton  Hall.”  This  explains  the  three 
st£^es  of  progress  through  which 
this  famous  coffee  has  passed. 

At  first  Barrington  Hall  was  sold 
whole  or  ground  as  ordinary  coffee 
is  today,  then  steel-cut  with  the  bit¬ 
ter  chaff  removed,  and  finally  Baker- 
ized.  In  it  we  have  retained  the 
good  points  of  our  older  methods 


Steel-Cut  Coffee  lacks  a  little  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  in  evenness  of  granulation 
when  compared  with  Baker-ized 
Barrington  Hall,  but  the  chaff  with 
its  objectionable  taste  is  removed 
from  it  also.  It  is  far  superior  to 
the  so-called  cut  coffees  that  are 
offered  in  imitation  of  Baker-ized 
Coffee. 


Our  Coffee  is  for  sale  by  grocers  in 
all  cities  and  most  towns.  Write 
for  grocer  near  you  who  can  sup¬ 
ply  it. 


BAKER  IMPORTING  COMPANY 


110  Hudson  SL.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
228  No.  Second  St,  MinnenpoUa,  Minn. 


Barrin^toiCflaJI 


Ihe  Baker-iyd  fpffcc 
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the  door  with  a  lock  this  key  fits,  and  you  never  know  of  his  visit.  No  loss,  no 
fright,  no  struggle  in  the  dark  with  a  man  equipped  with  a  gun  and  accustomed 
to  use  it — just  a  simple  prevention  that  bars  the  way  to  lawbreakers.  Circular 
NK88  tells  about  it.  Sent  on  request. 

P.  &  F.  Corbin 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation  Successor 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 

Chicago  New  York  Philadelphia 


The  Housebreaker 
Passes 


l  /R.  A  JAG 


)\. 
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An  investigation  into  net  roofing  costs 
will  promptly  disclose  the  superiority 
of  Barrett  Specification  Roofs.  Their  first 
cost  is  low'er  than  that  of  any  other  per¬ 
manent  roof,  and,  as  they  require  no 
painting  or  other  care  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  their  maintenance  cost  is  nil. 

The  Bush  Terminal  Company,  with  a  total  roof 
area  of  more  than  70  acres  (3,100,000  square 
feet)  on  their  181  buildings  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
illustrated  below,  studied  the  subject  of  roofing 
costs  and  adopted  this  type  of  roofs.  The  Vice- 
President  of  the  Bush  Terminal  Company  writes: 

We  use  this  kind  of  roofing  because  our 
experience  has  shown  it  to  be  the  best  and 
cheapest.  Our  analysis  of  first  cost  of 


application  and  cost  of  maintenance  en¬ 
titles  us  to  speak  with  some  measure  of 
authority. 

The  roofing  contractor  states  that  tl\e  expense 
for  maintenance  of  this  entire  roof  area  has  been 
less  than  J^IU  and  estimates  that  if  metal  or 
ready-made  roofings  had  been  used  it  would 
have'  been  impossible  to  keep  the  buildings  free 
from  leaks,  and  that  the  painting  bill  alone  up  to 
date  would  probably  have  amounted  to  at  least 
$50,000. 

It  is  on  such  evidence  as  this  that  we  base  the 
statement  that  the  mainterumce  cost  of  Barrett 
Specification  Roofs  nothing  per  year  —  and  the 
$10  exception  “proves  the  rule” 

A  copy  of  The  Barrett  Sj>ecification  free  on 
request.  Address  our  nearest  office. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


New  York  Chicaso 
Cincinnati 


PhiiadcIpLia 
Kansas  City 


Boston  Sl  Louis 
Minneapolis  Seattle 


Cleveland  Phtsburcb 
Binningbam 


TW  PaUnoa  Mff.  Ce..  U4. — Montreal  Toronto  Wlnnipec  Vancouver  St  John,  N  3.  Halifax.  N  $•  Sydney,  K.i 
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Are  You  Loa'fintf 
On  Yourself  ? 


Perhaps  you  are  ** loafing  on  yourself**  without  realizing  it. 
The  man  who  ** dreams**  about  a  higher  position  is  a  ** self -loafer.  ** 

It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  the  most  difficult  problem  of  the  greatest 
employers  in  the  world  is  to  secure  men  for  big  positions. 

Marshall  Field,  one  of  the  greatest  merchants  in  the  world,  publicly 
claimed  that  his  greatest  difficulty  was  to  secure  trained  men  capable  of  filling 
positions  paying  $25,000  a  year. 


It  is  all 

the  matter  of  training, 
not  dreaming 

We  can  give  you  proved  records  of 
thousands  of  men  who  have  climbed  from 
the  dreamer’s  class  to  the  director’s  class 
through  the  training  of  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools.  We  will  show 
you  how  to  do  it. 

Whether  you  live  in  the  flood-wrecked 
city  of  Nome,  Alaska  —  in  a  sun-baked 
adobe  cabin  of  Arizona— or  in  the  great 
commercial  centers,  the  I.  C.  S.  will  show 
you  how  to  improve  your  position  and 
increoac  your  utdary. 

All  we  ask  you  to  do  is  to  sign  and 
mail  the  I.  C.  S.  coupon  as  directed.  This 
places  you  under  no  obligation.  It  simply 
brings  to  you  FREE  information  how  to 
secure  the  training  that  has  made  the 
success  of  thousands  of  men  who  thought 
they  were  “down  and  out.” 

Mark  and  mail  the  coupon  today. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Bos  11569  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain.  wUhoot  any  ohligatioa  on  my  part,  how 
1  canqualify  for  the  U^fore  whichl  mark  X. 


Salesmanahlp 
Electrical  Eiicineer 
Elc»c.  Llahtins  Supt. 
F.I»«trl«Cftr  Raaalar 
Electric  ^Vlreman 
Telephone  Expert 
ArclilCei't 

11 II  t  Idl  n  aCon  t  ract  or 

ArckilMtaral  Urmfimaa 
Htraetaral  Earia^r 
I'aacrata  Caaviraetiaa 
Meehan.  Enclnc^r 
■Mbaahal  DraftMiaa 
R^frlcaratiaa  EafUaar 
t'lvlf  Engineer 
Surveyor 
■iM  8a»#riat*a4aat 
Metal  Minins 
littawatlya  Flr^waa  hEmg, 
Stationary  Engineer 
Taillla  ■aaafaftariag 
Gaa  Enatnea 


Preaent  Employer  . 


CItII  Service 

Railway  MaU  Clerk 
Bookkeeping 

8t^nojr^phyaTTpfwr!t?nt 

Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  W  rltlng 
Lrttrrlag  A  Hlfa  falattaf 
Advertising 
('onaiartial  lllaatrmtiair 
Induat rial  Designing 
Commercial  Euw 
Aatawablla  Raaaiag 

Teacher 

P^nglUh  Branches 
Goad  Ear lUh  for  Evory  Oao 
Agriculture 
Poultry  Farming 
riawMara  Siraa  EitUBg 
Hhoot  Metal  Worker 
5aviratio«  8paaUk 

l.aBroarrt  Ereaeh 

Ckeaibc  Gerwaa 
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NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 

A  tempting  dessert 
confection,  loved  by 
all  who  have  ever 
tasted  them.  Suit¬ 
able  for  every  occa¬ 
sion  where  a  dessert 
sweet  is  desired.  In 
ten-cent  tins ;  also 
in  twenty-five-cent 
tins. 

ADORA 

Another  charming  confec¬ 
tion — a  filled  sugar  wafer 
with  a  bountiful  center  oi 
rich,  smooth  cream. 

TLSTINO 

An  ever-popular  delight 
An  almond-shaped  dessert 
confection  with  a  kernel  of 
almond-flavored  cream. 

CHOCOLATi:  TOKLNS 

Still  another  example  of  the 
perfect  dessert  confectiotL 
Lnchanting  wafers  with  a 
most  delightful  creamy  fill¬ 
ing — entirely  covered  by 
the  richest  of  sweet  choc¬ 
olate. 

NATIONAL  biscuit- 

company 
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THE  PACKER  MFG.  COMPANY 
Suite  85C,  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


»•  LIQUID  ^ 

Tar  Soap 


PlNfs 


o  ^ 

on  ampooin^ 

(PERFUMED) 


PRICE  50  CENTS 


THE  PACKER  MFC  CO 

NEW  YOKK.U.S  A. 


Lrzi 


Packer’s  Liquid  Tar  Soap 
is  of  the  same  high 
standard  of  quality  as  the 
well  known  Packer’s  Tar 
Soap,  and  is  delicately 
perfumed. 

In  caring  for  the  hair 
and  skin,  the  cleansing, 
refreshing  and  wholesome 
properties  of  pure  pine- 
tar,  as  offered  in  these 
two  preparations,  are  of 
utmost  aid. 

Liberal  sample  of  cake— 
or  liquid— will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  10c. 

Indexed  manual  free  on  request. 
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oungsters  who  snowball,  slide,  skate  and  coast  are  not  the  only  sufferen 
from  chapped  hands  and  rough  faces.  Their  elders  who  stay  outdoors 
only  as  long  as  they  must,  often  are  troubled  too.  And  the  reason  in 
both  cases  usually  is  careless  drying  or  strong  soap. 

If  one  rinses  with  cold  water  and  takes  time  to  dry  the  skin  thoroughly  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  wind  will  do  any  heurm.  But,  of  course,  if  you  use  a  soap  which, 
of  itself,  makes  the  skin  sore  and  sensitive,  the  winter  weather  will  not  help 
matters. 

The  sure,  safe  way  is  not  only  to  rinse  and  dry  properly  but  to  use  Ivory  Soap 
as  well.  Then  you  know  that  upon  going  outdoors  the  skin  is  as  smooth,  healthy 
and  as  able  to  withstand  the  cold  as  it  possibly  can  be. 


IVORY  SOAP 
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